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Answered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune’s'jlnve^re’Gmde 


—more  than  5 00,000  inquiries  i 

rte 

about  every  kind  of  investment  ^ 
known  to  finance  ■■ 

During  the  month  of  December,  the  Investors’  Guide  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  received  and  answered  the 
500,000th  inquiry  it  has  received  from  readers  seeking  help  with 
investment  problems. 

Established  June  14,  1914  to  provide  a  source  which  readers  might 
feel  free  to  consult  for  dependable,  unbiased  information  about 
securities,  this  department  has  been  called  on  for  the  facts  about 
every  kind  of  investment  known  to  finance. 

•  The  forthright  answers  which  the  Investors’  Guide  supplies  to 
readers  are  based  in  large  part  on  facts  drawn  from  a  library  of 
standard  references  generally  available  at  many  financial  institutions. 

'That  readers  in  Chicago  and  thruout  the  central  states,  during 
good  times  as  well  as  bad,  regularly  seek  the  Tribune’s  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  statistics  reflects  their  conviction  that  from  the  In¬ 
vestors’  Guide,  as  from  the  Tribune’s  news  and  editorial  columns, 
they  get  facts  and  opinions  on  which  they  can  depend. 

In  this  extra-service  activity  is  to  be  found  another  reason  for  the 
close,  personal  relationship  which  exists  between  this  newspaper 
and  its  readers— a  relationship  which  is  basic  to  the  greater  returns 
enjoyed  by  those  who  advertise  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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Average  net  paid  total  circulation  for 
the  year  1945:  Daily,  over  1,000,000 
—Sunday,  over  1,350,000 


7W/^/^  NEW  yo^ 


The  city's  first  hospital,  America's  second 
and  one  of  the  wora's  greatest,  New  York 
Hospital's  early  patients  were  Revolutionary 
soldiers.  In  a  year  more  than  67,000 
patients  are  treated,  20,000  operations  per* 
formed.  The  Military  Unit  built  and  operates 
a  1 ,000  bed  hospital  in  a  South  Pacific 
jungle.  New  Yorlc  was  the  first  hospital 
in  America  to  use  vaccination  for  small¬ 
pox;  first  to  give  practical  instruction  for 
nurses;  first  to  establish  an  eye  bank. 


VORK 

YORH-  ^  NEVSPAPM 


Yev  nood  nawspapars  to  toll  Now  York 


Before  the  war  only  three  newspapers  in  France  used  United  Press 
service. 

Today  41  dailies  are  among  U,  P.'s  French  clients. 

Right  after  the  liberation  of  Paris,  United  Press  offered  its  world-news 
facilities  to  the  resurgent  French  press.  By  the  first  of  last  year  half  a 
dozen  papers  were  publishing  U.  P.  dispatches.  Since  then  the  list  has 
grown  nearly  sevenfold. 

This  clear-cut  preference  by  French  editors  confirms  again  the  opinion 
newspapermen  everywhere  hold — that  U.  P.  stands  for  "the  world's  best 
coverage  of  the  world's  biggest  news." 
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What  free  enterprise 
in  Aluminum  will 
mean  to  you  in  1946 


Here  are  some  facts  about  the  positive 
action  that  we  of  Reynolds  Metals  have  taken 
in  our  effort  to  help  speed  peacetime  econ¬ 
omy  in  America  during  the  coming  year. 

Because  we  of  Reynolds  firmly  believe  that 
the  current  use  of  alumiuum  will  far  exceed 
military  needs,  we  have  put  into  action  an  ex¬ 
tensive  expansion  program  to  make  alumi¬ 
num  available  to  all  at  fair  prices. 

Here  is  a  quick  summary  of  what  we  are 
doing  and  will  do  in  1946;  it  is  a  program  of 
great  interest  to  business  men,  workers,  and 
homemakers  alike: 

!•  The  Reynolds  Metals  Company  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  world’s  largest  alumina  plant,  now 
idle,  at  Hurricane  Creek,  Arkansas.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  acquired  the  huge  aluminum  re¬ 
duction  plant  at  Jones  Mill,  Ark. 

The  tremendous  capacity  at  Hurricane  Creek 
means  that  Reynolds  can  now  provide  nearly 
half  of  the  nation’s  alumina.  This  is  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  free  and  unrestricted  supply  of  alumi¬ 
num  for  the first  time. 

2*  To  answer  the  crying  need  in  aluminum 
cooking  utensils,  we  have  already  provided 
since  September  more  than  2,000,000  gleam¬ 
ing  new  pieces  of  aluminum  kitchenware,  and 
we  are  now  putting  into  mass  production  the 
famous  Lifetime  line  of  triple-thick-bottom 
cooking  utensils. 

3*  Reynolds  now  has  peacetime  orders  on  its 
books  in  excess  of  any  corresponding  period 
during  the  war,  including  among  these  orders 
70,000,000  pounds  of  corrugated  aluminum 


roofing  and  building  sheet,  which  will  help 
alleviate  the  present  critical  situation  in  build¬ 
ing  materials. 

4*  Many  Reynolds-designed  aluminum  freight 
cars  are  now  rolling  on  the  rails  of  America. 
More  are  being  produced.  Designs  are  now  in 
work  for  more  efficient  aluminum  refrigerator 
cars,  "Day-Night”  passenger  coaches,  hopper 
cars,  truck  and  trailer  bodies,  and  special  less- 
than-carload  containers. 

5*  In  the  coming  year  we  shall  increase  ten¬ 
fold  our  production  of  aluminum  foil,  vital  for 
the  better  packaging  of  thousands  of  produas, 
from  cigarettes  and  foods  to  machine  parts. 
Production  facilities  are  likewise  being  dou¬ 
bled  on  aluminum  pigment  used  for  aluminum 
paint. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  will  provide  employ¬ 
ment,  directly  and  indirectly,  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people.  It  will  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  workers  to  apply  their  war-learned 
skills  in  the  many  fields  which  have  been 
opened  by  a  more  abundant  aluminum. 

•  •  • 

This  is  our  program  for  the  coming  year. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  fundamental  philosophy  of 
American  business— to  assure  to  the  nation’s 
people  an  economy  of  abundance,  rather 
than  an  economy  of  scarcity. 


Reynolds  Metals 

AMERICA’S  GREAT  NEW  SOURCE  OF  ALUMINUM 
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White-Leigh  Report  Will  Appear 
March  16.  .  .  .Projected  a  Decade 

By  Philip  Schuyler 


A  REPORT  on  international 
mass  communication,  written 
jointly  by  Llewellyn  White  and 
Dr.  Robert  D.  Leigh,  director, 
will  be  the  first  special  study 
published  by  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  which 
held  its  12th  meeting  in  New 
York,  Jan.  27-29  at  the  Hotel 
Carlyle  to  continue  discussion 

(of  the  general  report  which  will 
be  issued  before  the  year  ends. 

Now  on  the  home  stretch  of 
the  last  five  months  of  sessions 
that  began  in  February,  1944, 
the  Commission  of  13  members 
headed  by  Dr.  Robert  Hutchins 
of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
working  on  a  grant  of  $200,000 
from  Time,  Inc.,  will  issue  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  six  special  studies  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  general  report. 
Decade's  Use  Expected 
All  will  be  written  with  a 
view  to  having  an  influence  over 
a  10-year  period. 

“It  will  take  that  long  for  pub¬ 
lic  action,”  Dr.  Leigh  said. 

Similar  Commission  investiga¬ 
tions  to  keep  abreast  of  chang- 

ting  conditions  every  decade  may 
be  necessary. 

The  first  advance  report  is  en- 
■  titled  “Peoples  Speaking  To 

1  Peoples”  and  is  scheduled  to  be 

i  published  by  the  University  of 

I  Chicago  Press  March  16. 

(  It  is  being  published  at  this 
,  time  “because  of  the  pressing 

urgency  of  certain  problems  in 
this  field — specifically  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  participation  of  the 
:  government  of  the  United  States 

i  in  peacetime  international  com- 

i  munication  and  information 

t  services." 

'  Until  their  respective  publica- 

f  tion  dates  the  Commission  has 

I  agreed  on  a  policy  of  keeping 

5  the  contents,  proposals  and  rec- 

1  ommendations  of  all  these  spe- 

I;  cial  studies  in  strict  confidence; 

but  as  they  appear  the  widest 
!  po.ssible  publicity  and  discussion 

:  will  be  sought. 

I  In  fact,  an  advertising  cam- 

Ipaign  on  behalf  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Chicago  Press  on  the  va¬ 
rious  publications  is  planned  to 
be  placed  by  Sussman  &  Sugar, 
Inc.,  24  West  40th  Street,  New 
York.  It  starts  with  initial  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $5,000  to  be  in¬ 
creased  as  other  reports  are  is- 


ing  To  Peoples,”  which  covers 
all  media  of  communication  in 
the  international  field.  Dr.  Leigh 
declined  to  give  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  any  advance  inkling  of 
the  contents,  which,  in  part,  con¬ 
cern  the  present  public  fight 
between  the  major  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  William  Benton  of  the 
State  Department  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  broadcasting  of  news. 

Unofficially,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  informed  that  the 
Commission's  first  publication 
will  take  a  stand  against  gov¬ 
ernment  handling  of  news. 

Advocated  will  be  the  building 
on  existing  privately  owned  or 
cooperative  facilities  for  telling 
the  story  of  this  country  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  main  objective  should  be 
the  breaking  down  of  barriers 
between  people,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  such  an  end  the  presently 
used  and  known  methods  of  dis¬ 
seminating  news  must  be  much 
better  than  they  are  today. 

Until  such  a  time  as  news  doe.s 
flow  freely  and  unrestrictedly  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  even  the 
remotest  regions,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  still  unofficially,  that  the 
Commission  would  like  to  see 
the  government  continue  in  the 
information  or  news  picture 
through  the  State  Department, 


Meanwhile,  all  interests  in¬ 
volved,  private  and  government, 
should  endeavor  to  get  together 
to  work  out  means  of  reaching 
the  major  objectives. 

Since  the  Commission  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  press,  meaning 
all  media  of  communication,  the 
interests  involved  would  include 
radio  broadcasting  and  motion 
pictures. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again 
that  the  foregoing  is  unofficial 
as  far  as  the  Commission  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  writer  believes  it  to 
be  accurate,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  sum  up  in  a  quick 
paragraph  or  two  a  document 
that  will  run  to  150  printed 
pages. 

Officially,  all  that  Dr.  Leigh 
would  say  for  publication  is  that 
the  initial  run  of  “Peoples 
Speaking  To  Peoples”  by  the 
Chicago  University  Press  will  be 
about  2,000  copies;  that  the  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  the  report  was 
written  by  Mr.  White;  that  96 
mimeographed  pre  -  publication 
copies  marked  “Confidential 
were  distributed  to  individuals 
primarily  concerned;  that  since 
this  distribution  there  have  nec¬ 
essarily  been  some  changes;  that 
an  “influential,  but  not  mass  cir¬ 
culation  magazine,  and  not  Time. 
Life  or  Fortune”  has  been 
granted  a  five-day  advance  pub¬ 
lication  right  before  the  book 
appears;  and  that  it  “overlaps  in 
some  instances,  but  does  not  du¬ 
plicate”  the  report  made  to  the 
State  Department  by  Professor 
Arthur  Macmahon,  .political 


scientist  on  the  staff  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  and  a  State  De¬ 
partment  consultant. 

“Our  report  and  Prof.  Mac- 
mahon's  were  written  indepen¬ 
dently  of  each  other,”  Dr.  Leigh 
said.  “We  did  not  see  his  re¬ 
port  during  the  writing  of  ours, 
nor  did  he  see  ours.” 

It  has  been  reported  that  Prof. 
Macmahon’s  report  is  primarily 
a  study  of  the  OWI  and  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  Prof.  Mac¬ 
mahon  advocates  that  the  State 
Department’s  interest  in  news 
should  be  “supplementary  and 
facilitative.” 

In  seeking  world  “Freedom  of 
the  Press.”  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  should  endeavor  to  add 
free  press  clauses  to  reciprocal 
trade  treaties  and  expand  to  the 
maximum  the  potential  field  of 
the  private  agencies. 

News  that  the  government 
should  distribute  to  its  various 
missions  should  be  complete  doc¬ 
umentary  information,  such  as 
Presidential  speeches,  together 
with  what  might  be  described  as 
a  bulletin  digest  of  current  news 
headlines. 

Prof.  Macmahon,  seeking  the 
same  breakdown  of  barriers 
between  peoples  sought  by  the 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  would  also  encourage 
through  existing  agencies  the  ex¬ 
change  of  students  between  va¬ 
rious  nations  of  the  world. 

All  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  attended  the  last  week-end 
meeting  in  New  York.  There 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  four  more 
meetings  before  the  Commission 
ends  its  work  at  a  date  that  has 
been  set  as  July  1  of  this  year. 

What  is  left  of  the  $200,000 
grant  made  by  Henry  R.  Luce  of 
’Time,  Life  and  Fortune,  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  cover 
expenses  of  the  Commission,  has 
been  budgeted  up  to  that  time. 
The  next  meeting  has  been  set 
for  March  31  through  April  1  at 
the  Shoreland  Hotel,  Chicago. 

The  New  York  meeting  this 
week  covered  eight  sessions  of 
two  hours  each.  Under  discus, 
sion  was  the  general  report 
which  will  be  signed  by  the 
Commission  as  a  whole,  and 
which  will  have  the  approval 
of  all  members  after  a  line-by- 
line  reading  of  the  text. 

Dr.  Leigh  was  interviewed 
after  this  meeting,  when  he  told 
of  the  forthcoming  publication 
of  “Peoples  Speaking  To  Peo¬ 
ples,"  and  discussed  in  general 
terms  the  main  objectives  of  the 
Commission. 

Authors  of  the  Commission  s 
study,  “Peoples  Speaking  To 
Peoples."  Dr.  Leigh  and  Mr. 
White,  have  had  backgrounds 
fitting  them  for  the  undertaking 
of  assembling  this  document, 
which,  with  its  80,000  to  90,000 
words  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
<  Continued  on  page  68  > 
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N.  Y.  Publishers  Urge 
State  Dept.  News  Aid 


By  Jerry  Walker 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. — After  hearing 

an  explanation  of  the  State 
Department's  information  pro¬ 
gram  by  Colonel  J.  Noel  Macy. 
of  the  Westchester  Newspapers, 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  on  Jan.  31  called  on 
the  press  associations  to  make 
their  news  available  for  the 
government’s  use. 

Colonel  Macy,  who  is  on  leave 
from  his  publisher's  post  to 
.serve  the  State  Department, 
said  he  believed  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  should 
have  been  willing  to  continue 
their  service  to  the  government 
at  least  until  Congress  has  had 
a  chance  to  decide  on  the  in¬ 
formation  program. 

The  as.sertion  that  the  State 
Department  has  been  planning 
to  go  into  the  news  business 
itself  on  a  worldwide  scale  is  a 
"lot  of  bunk,"  Macy  said. 

Bradley  Barnard,  publisher, 
Rome  Sentinel,  presented  a  reso¬ 
lution  which  he  wrote  while 
Colonel  Maev  was  talking.  The 
first  part  acknowledged  the  re¬ 
port  made  by  Wilbur  Forrest, 
a.ssislant  editor.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  on  the  need  for  an 
information  program  abroad. 

Then  the  resolution  .stated 
that  the  publisher  urge  the  three 
press  associations  “either  them¬ 
selves  engage  in  short  wave 
voice  broadcasting  of  spot  news 
or  furnish  their  reports  to  the 
government  for  such  use.  pro¬ 
vided  the  stories  broadcast  are 
accredited  to  the  respective 
press  associations  and  are  used 
as  edited  bv  that  a.s.sociation." 

The  resolution  was  adopted 
w'^hou*  debate. 

The  intention  of  state  officials 
to  apnlv  the  minimum  wage  law 
to  vendors  of  newspapers  has 
added  new  complications  to  the 
carrier  boy  situation,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  at  the  convention. 

Under  a  directive  for  the  re- 
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tail  trade,  the  minimum  wage  is 
$21  a  week.  Merchants  who  em¬ 
ploy  boys  or  other  persons  to 
distribute  newspapers,  and  news¬ 
papers  themselves  who  pay  boys 
to  sell  or  deliver  papers  would 
be  required  to  pay  this  wage,  if 
the  State  Labor  Department  fails 
to  grant  an  exemption  which  the 
publishers  contend  should  be  al¬ 
lowed. 

State  officials  have  consented 
to  hear  the  publishers’  case 
within  a  few  days.  The  plea  for 
exemption  will  be  directed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  new.spapers  which 
might  be  deemed  to  be  engag¬ 
ing  in  retail  trade.  The  point 
will  be  made  that  the  minimum 
wage  act  excludes  persons  who 
are  employed  after  school. 

There  is  not  much  hope,  pub¬ 
lishers  were  told,  that  the  ex¬ 
emption  might  be  extended  to 
include  other  than  schoolboys 
employed  by  the  newspapers  or 
distributors. 

This  discussion  brought  the 
NYSPA  members  down  to  the 
more  realistic  problems  of  their 
business  after  a  brief  whirl  in 
the  exciting  realm  of  electronics, 
with  devices  which  General 
Electric  company  engineers  had 
been  able  to  move  out  of  the 
Schenectady  plant  before  pickets 
got  on  the  job. 

Radio  Discussed 

The  marvels  of  radar,  aviation, 
FM  broadcasting  and  slot-ma¬ 
chine  hotdogs,  cooked  elec, 
tronically  at  the  demand  of  a 
dime,  were  paraded  before  150 
publishers  and  business  mana¬ 
gers  as  an  after-luncheon  tidbit. 

Virtually  all  of  the  newspaper¬ 
men  expres.sed  interest  in  FM 
and  sought  more  specific  infor¬ 
mation  costs  than  the  GE  sales¬ 
men  or  anyone  else  could  give 
them.  In  business  session,  th«' 
publishers  paid  close  attention 
to  the  report  of  Ernest  L.  Owen. 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Modern  Develop¬ 
ments  Committee. 

Speaking  of  FM  and  televi¬ 
sion,  Owens  advised  that  “new 
things  will  be  delayed  but — they 
will  come.”  Practically  all  of 
the  radio  applicants,  he  noted, 
have  signified  their  intentions  of 
soliciting  advertising,  including 
the  labor  unions. 

"Wise  newspaper  executives." 
he  summed  up,  “are  studiously 
laying  plans  and  bolstering  up 
their  selling  forces  to  meet  the 
tremendous  new  competition 
that  will  rush  for  the  advertising 
dollar  within  the  near  future. 

“There  is  not  too  much  to 
worry  about  so  far  as  1946  is 
concerned  and  the  publishers 
who  are  planning  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  times  by  get¬ 
ting  into  either  FM  broadcast¬ 
ing  or  television  will  not  have 
any  thing  about  which  to  worry 
even  in  1947  and  from  there  on.” 

He  advised  publishers  to  look 
into  a  new  competitor  for  the 
advertising  dollar — a  musical 


platter  which  is  being  designed 
for  sale  at  a  very  low  rate  for 
use  on  victrolas.  A  commercial 
plug  will  be  included  with  the 
music. 

In  a  newsprint  discussion, 
Matthew  G.  Sullivan  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  and  the  News¬ 
print  Advisory  Committee,  said 
he  was  hopeful  that  all  inven¬ 
tory  controls  would  be  lifted  be¬ 
fore  July. 

"There  is  a  possibility,”  he 
said,  “that  we  can  get  rid  of  the 
inventory  regulations  by  the  end 
of  April  if  publishers  will  stand 
firm  and  make  the  controls  work 
now.” 

It  is  not  unlikely,  either,  he 
added,  that  M-63,  the  order 
which  importation  of  newsprint 
from  Scandinavia,  can  be  ended 
soon.  This  regulation,  he  dis¬ 
closed,  was  devised  not  only  to 
stop  cross-shipping  of  newsprint 
between  Canada  and  the  U.  S. 
and  Europe,  but  to  make  Euro¬ 
pean  users  of  newsprint  pay  the 
Scandinavian  producers  for  it 
rather  than  “just  promise  to  pay 
us  for  they  got  through  FEA.” 

Inventory  Control  Stressed 

Some  publishers  complained 
that  the  inventory  control,  even 
with  the  recent  relaxations,  actu¬ 
ally  encouraged  them  to  use  up 
to  the  limit  of  their  supply  now 
rather  than  to  conserve  it  for  the 
second  quarter  when  there  is  ex 
pected  to  be  a  much  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  advertising  .space. 

Sullivan  cautioned  them  that 
the  inventory  rules  are  aimed  at 
preventing  any  publisher  from 
building  up  a  huge  stockpile — he 
recalled  the  high  prices  paid  for 
stockpile  tonnage  after  World 
War  I — and  also  at  saving  any 
publisher  from  suspension  for 
lack  of  paper,  as  happened  in 
numerous  cases  after  World 
War  I. 

“The  nearest  any  publisher 
has  yet  come  to  the  danger 
point.”  Sullivan  sa  d.  “is  a  new.s- 
paper  in  the  West  which  ap¬ 
pealed  frantically  to  me  in 
Washington  one  day.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  said  he  had  only  one  roll 
of  paper  on  hand.  I  asked  him 
how  much  he  had  on  the  press. 
He  replied  it  was  on  the  press.  I 
asked  him  how  long  it  would  last 
and  he  said  three  or  four  days. 
So  I  got  another  newspaper  to 
send  him  a  roll — half-width,  for 
another  week’s  supply.” 

An  increased  supply  of  news¬ 
print  is  anticipated  from  three 
sources,  Sullivan  said.  New¬ 
foundland  mills  have  indicated 
greater  output  soon.  U.  S.  mills 
have  shown  signs  of  stepping  up 
production  soon  and  the  Lufkin 
mill  in  Texas  is  reducing  its  de¬ 
liveries  to  Mexico,  which  is  now 
receiving  imports  from  Sweden. 

Canadian  mill  representatives 
inform  the  publishers  that  the 
goal  of  250,000  tons  a  month  is  in 
sight,  but  a  production  break¬ 
down  in  machine  at  any  time 
would  upset  calculations  since 
it  is  impo.o-'ble  to  obtain  new 
ones.  One  or  two  mills  which 
have  plans  for  expanding  news¬ 
print  operations  have  been  told 
that  new  papermaking  ma¬ 
chinery  won’t  be  available  for 
at  least  two  years. 

A  report  by  Karl  H.  Thiesing. 
executive  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  disclo.sed  that  only  53% 


of  the  state’s  publishers,  outside 
of  New  York  City,  had  signed 
the  pledge  to  share  newsprint 
with  publishers  in  distress. 
There  had  been  no  refusals,  he 
said,  but  out  of  92  pledges  sent 
out,  47  have  been  returned  by 
association  members  and  2  by 
non-members. 

He  gave  some  cost  figures  to 
impress  upon  publishers  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  cutting  down  on  free 
copies  and  ceasing  wasteful  dis¬ 
tribution  practices.  With  news¬ 
print  at  $67  a  ton,  he  said,  it 
costs  $4  for  paper  and  ink  in 
1,000  6-page  papers.  For  each 
copy,  on  the  basis  of  a  year,  the 
cost  amounts  to  $1.40. 

Frank  L.  Rogers,  Gloversville 
Leader-Republican,  reporting  for 
the  ABC  Committee,  stressed 
that  advertisers  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  circulation  obtained  by 
cheap  rates  and  they  are  keeping 
their  eyes  on  any  attempt  to 
boost  advertising  rates  on  the 
basis  of  this  circulation. 

"They  want  quality  circula. 
tion,”  Rogers  emphasized. 

Due  to  the  increased  costs  all 
along  the  line.  Sullivan  stated  in 
a  report  that  “it  is  expected  soon 
that  few  daily  newspapers  in  the 
state  will  retain  a  single  copy 
price  of  less  than  5  cents.” 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of 
the  carrier  boy  problem  was 
given  by  Charles  J.  Tobin,  coun- 
.sel  for  the  association,  who  has 
been  working  with  John  J. 
O'Connor,  circulation  director. 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Neics.  on 
proposed  legislation. 

Circulation  Report 

Tobin  reported  they  had  won 
some  support  from  state  officials 
on  the  plan  to  revive  the  ob.so- 
Icte  Street  Trades  Act  and  issue 
badges  for  boys  who  want  to 
work  after  school.  School  au¬ 
thorities  would  prescribe  health 
and  other  conditions. 

Henry  J.  James,  Hudson  Daily 
Star,  chairman  of  the  Law  Com¬ 
mittee,  cautioned  publishers  that 
they  should  consider  carefully 
proposed  legislation  to  protect 
newsmen  against  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  divulge  the  sources  of 
information. 

It  was  voted  to  defer  an  asso¬ 
ciation  mechanical  conference 
until  1947  because  manufacturers 
had  informed  the  officers  that 
they  are  unable  to  give  very 
much  information  on  new  ma¬ 
chinery. 

J.  David  Hogue.  Utica  Ob¬ 
server  -  Dispatch,  was  elected 
president,  to  succeed  Arthur  P. 
Irving.  Glens  Falls  Post-Star, 
and  he  was  given  his  first  major 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


CALENDAR 

Feb.  1  —  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Assn,  of  New  York, 
17th  annual  entertainment 
and  dance,  Waldorf  -  Astoria, 
New  York. 

Feb.  1-2 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
21st  annual  convention,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

Feb.  7-8 — Ohio  Newspaper 
Assn.,  convention,  Deshler- 
Wallick  Hotel.  Columbus. 

Feb,  11 — U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  marketing  confer¬ 
ence,  Senator  Hotel,  Sacra¬ 
mento.  Cal. 
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Extensive  Building  Planned 
By  N.  Y.  City  Newspapers 


Dozen  Projects  Are  Detailed; 
Times  Addition  Already  Begun 
By  William  Reed 


PLANS  of  New  York  City  new.s- 
(  papers  for  expansion  of  their 
present  buildings  and  equipment 
were  surveyed  this  week  by  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

Seven  newspapers — PM,  the 
Journal- American,  the  World- 
Telegram,  the  Enquirer,  the  Law 
Journal,  the  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal  and  the  Staten  Island 
Advance — had  nothing  to  report. 
Some  of  these  publications  have 
decided  not  to  expand.  Others 
have  plans  that  are  still  so  neb¬ 
ulous  that  a  public  statement  on 
them  cannot  be  obtained  at  this 
time. 

The  Daily  Mirror  and  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  are  planning 
to  construct  new  buildings  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  their  pres¬ 
ent  plants.  The  Mirror  has  al¬ 
ready  purchased  the  lot  for  its 
f  new  plant,  but  the  Citizen  is  still 
searchine  for  a  building  site. 

In  addition  to  these  protects, 
the  Times,  the  Herald-Tribune, 
Hearst  Magazines  and  the  Wo¬ 
men's  Wear  Daily  are  planning 
large  additions  to  their  present 
structures. 

2  Acquire  Buildings 
Two  newspapers. — the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  and  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph,  have  recently  purchased 
buildings,  but  that  acquired  by 
the  Telegraph  is  the  one  in 
which  it  has  been  operating  for 
approximately  10  years. 

Plans  for  other  new.spapers 
arc  in  terms  of  additional  equip¬ 
ment  or  expansion  within  their 
current  buildings. 

Representatives  of  nearly 
every  newspaper  projecting  an 
expansion  said  the  reason  was 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  cir¬ 
culation  obtained  during  the  war 
years  and  in  the  period  when 
restrictions  on  newsprint  and 
equipment  are  eased. 

In  addition  to  this,  nearly 

!  everyone  stated  that  the  new 
plant  and  equipment  would 
help  to  put  out  a  better  or  larger 
newspaper.  For  example,  J. 
Samuel  Perlman,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Morning  Telegraph 
(which  also  publishes  the  Daily 
Racitig  Form  and  the  Daily  Rac¬ 
ing  Guide),  declared  his  new 
equipment  would  increase  the 
size  of  the  publications  by  at 
least  eight  pages. 

One  newspaper,  the  Times, 
has  already  taken  its  construc¬ 
tion  out  of  the  drafting  period 
and  blasting  for  foundations 
j  has  begun.  However,  the  con- 
I  .struction  ideas  for  most  of  the 
publications  are  still  in  blue¬ 
prints  or  even  in  an  earlier 
"dream”  stage. 

Metropolitan  publishers  con¬ 
templating  construction  or  ren¬ 
ovating  work  in  the  immediate 
future  are  faced  with  a  great 
many  problems  that  are  peculiar 


to  the  postwar  period  and  to  the 
fact  that  they  must  build  in  an 
urban  area,  according  to  David 
E.  Elwell,  vicepresident  of  Lock- 
wood  Greene  Engineers,  Inc.,  a 
firm  which  is  handling  several 
of  the  projects. 


The  most  efficient  newspaper 
plant  from  the  production  view¬ 
point  is  generally  agreed  to  be  a 
one-story  structure,  but  high 
real  estate  values  in  cities  pre¬ 
clude  such  a  building. 

"The  economics  of  engineering 
lequires  one  type  of  building,” 
Elwell  said,  “whereas  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  accounting  in  a  large 
city  requires  another.  We  en¬ 
gineers  must  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  In  an  urban 
area,  you’ve  got  to  dilute  the 
land  value  with  plenty  of  floor 
space,  and  this  means  you’ve 
got  to  build  up  instead  of  out.” 

The  problem  of  materials,  al¬ 
ready  serious  in  the  postwar 
period,  threatens  to  become 
worse  if  the  steel  and  electrical 
strikes  are  prolonged. 

"Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
new  plants  will  go  under  either 
a  .steel  frame  or  a  reenforced 
concrete  frame,”  Elwell  said. 
"Some  structural  steel  has  been 
secured  for  building  since  V-J 
Day,  but  practically  speaking, 
all  the  stock  steel  has  been 
cleaned  out  at  the  moment.  My 
guess  is  that  reenforcing  steel  is 
in  about  the  same  position.  Con¬ 
crete  is  available  now,  but  most 
of  the  electrical  stock  stuff  and 
plumbing  equipment  has  been 
cleaned  out." 

To  illustrate  how  .serious  the 


labor  shortage  is  in  the  building 
industry,  Elwell  spoke  of  one 
publisher  who  wished  to  face 
his  building  in  Indiana  lime¬ 
stone.  He  discovered  that  no 
limestone  had  been  cut  in  the 
last  five  years  and  that  stone- 
setters  have  practically  disap¬ 
peared. 

"Building  costs  in  general 
have  gone  up  steadily  during 
the  war,  have  gone  up  since  the 
war  ended  and  are  still  going 
up,"  Elwell  said.  "We  expect 


them  to  continue  to  go  up  for 
a  while  and  then  level  off  slight¬ 
ly  below  the  peak.” 

The  engineer  a.sserted  that 
most  publishers  are  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  concerned  about  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  their  plants.  “They 
just  want  a  good  newspaper  fac¬ 
tory,”  he  stated.  “Of  course,  we 
always  contend  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  building  should  look  better 
than  any  other  building  around 
it,  but  after  that,  architecture  is 
like  paper  and  ribbon  on  a  candy 
box.” 

Nearly  every  new  builder  is 
making  a  special  effort  to  install 
equipment  to  improve  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  of  his  personnel, 
according  to  Elwell. 

The  specific  expansion  plans  of 
New  York  City  new.spapers  fol¬ 
low: 

The  Times 

EXCAVATION  work  has  begun 

on  an  11-story  structure,  186- 
feet-by-lOO-feet,  to  be  added  to 
the  present  Times  building  on 
43d  Street.  The  property  is  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  rear  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  building,  and  when  the 
new  structure  is  completed,  the 
entire  plant  will  reach  from  43d 
to  44th  Street. 

There  will  be  added  .space  for 
news,  business,  advertising  and 
mechanical  departments  in  the 


Architect's  Drawing  of  Proposed  Daily  Mirror  Plant. 
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new  building.  In  addition,  it  is 
planned  that  the  Times’  radio 
stations,  WQXR  and  WQXQ, 
will  move  from  their  present  lo¬ 
cation  to  the  Times  Building,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  as¬ 
sistant  to  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  publisher.  Also  addi¬ 
tional  space  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Times  Telephoto 
Equipment  Company,  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Times, 
which  is  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  facsimile  equipment. 

A  two-way  driveway  will  be 
built  within  the  structure  so 
trucks  can  drive  in  from  44th 
Street,  load  and  unload  at  plat¬ 
forms  in  the  building  and  come 
out  at  43d  Street.  Lowerators 
will  be  used  to  assist  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  newsprint. 

Extensive  rearrangement  of 
the  layout  of  the  present  build¬ 
ing  along  with  a  renovating  pro¬ 
gram  is  accompanying  the  work. 
The  existing  elevators  will  be 
replaced  by  the  new,  automatic, 
high-speed,  push-button  type, 
and  they  will  be  arranged 
around  a  central  corridor. 

Parts  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  the 
structure  will  be  used  for  news¬ 
print  storage.  'The  11th  floor 
cafeteria  will  be  enlarged  and  a 
new  service  dining  room  will  be 
installed.  Adjacent  to  the  cafe¬ 
teria  will  be  new  club  and 
game  rooms,  for  Times  person¬ 
nel. 

There  will  be  a  new  entrance 
to  the  building  on  43rd  Street; 
the  lobby  will  be  inlaid  with 
marble,  and  a  marble-tiled  cir¬ 
cular  staircase  has  been  almost 
completed. 

Twelve  additional  press  units 
and  three  folders  will  be  placed 
in  the  ba.sement  of  the  new  ad¬ 
dition.  Dryfoos  said  "they  have 
been  ordered  from  the  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  are  equipped  with  fly¬ 
ing  pasters,  automatic  reels  and 
will  put  out  50.000  40-page  news¬ 
papers  an  hour.  He  added  that 
there  were  no  plans  afoot  with 
regard  to  offset  and  rotogravure 
pre.sses. 

The  Times  olTices  in  the  Times 
Tower  also  will  be  modernized 
with  new  lighting  and  ventila¬ 
tion;  definite  plans  have  not 
been  formulated  as  yet  with  re¬ 
gard  to  these  facilities  in  either 
the  old  building  or  the  new  ad¬ 
dition.  Morgue  and  public  in¬ 
formation  services  will  be  en¬ 
larged  and  made  more  accessible. 

Shreve,  Lamb  and  Harmon  are 
the  architects.  Rheinstone  is  the 
construction  company. 

The  Daily  Mirror 

TEST  borings  for  the  foundation 

of  a  new  building  for  the 
Mirror  arc  being  made  on  a 
vacant  lot  on  Second  Avenue 
between  39th  and  40th  Streets, 
according  to  Charles  B.  McCabe, 
publisher.  The  structure  will 
co.st  between  $5,000,000  and 
$6,000,000  and  will  have  about 
292.000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  which  will  be  nearly 
double  that  of  the  present  Mir¬ 
ror  building  on  E.  45th  Street. 

“We’ve  nearly  burst  our  but¬ 
tons  in  the  plant  we  have  now,” 
McCabe  said.  “It  was  built  to 
take  care  of  a  circulation  of 
500,000.  Now  we  have  a  daily 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Better  Ad  Reproduction 
Sought  at  Detroit  Meeting 


Large  Attendance  Studies  Ideas 

Presented  by  Printing  Experts  S'  ““SiSp"'!- 

T»  «  «■>  n  1  standards. 

By  George  W.  Parker  The  evening  got  off  to  an  in¬ 

teresting  start  with  a  skit  pre- 

DETROIT — A  big  step  toward  production  and  reproduction  of  sented  by  the  WWJ  Players.  It 


that  goal  for  which  news-  newspaper  advertising. 


paper  publishers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  alike  have  been  wishing 
for  many  years — better  repro- 


It  called  for  attention  to: 

(a)  The  most  suitable  bal¬ 
ance  of  light,  middle  and  dark 


duction  advertising — was  tones  in  art  work  and  photog 


taken  here  this  week 


The  setting  was  the  Detroit 


raphy. 

( b )  The 


was  entitled  "Poor  Impres- 
to:  sions”  and  showed  the  psychol- 

le  bal-  ogical  results  of  bad  printing, 
id  dark  The  skit  was  a  good  satire  on 
photog-  advertiser,  the  adver- 

^  *  tising  agency  and  the  news- 

ptchint?  paper  advertising  offices  toss 


Veit  Back  at  Times 

Back  from  the  Navy,  Ivon 
Veit  returned  this  week  to  his 
post  as  director  of  research 
and  promotion  for  the  New 
York  Times.  Veit  became 
Times  promotion  manager  in 
1932  after  reporting  for  the 
Homell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune  and 
taking  the  steps  at  the  Times 
from  counter  clerk  to  classi¬ 
fied  solicitor  to  research  man¬ 
ager.  In  the  Navy  he  saw 
action  against  Japan  as  a 
communications  officer  with 
Task  Force  58  on  the  Cruiser 
Vincennes 


Conference  on  Better  Printing  depths  in  the  various  tones  of  blame  back  and  forth  when 


of  Advertisements  in  News-  photo-engravings. 


ads  turn  out  to  be  just  blobs  of 


papers,  conducted  by  the  three  (c)  The  general  specif ica-  uninter^ting  irik. 


Detroit  papers,  the  Detroit  tions  of  type  faces  best  adapted  The  skit  was  based  on  the  de- 
News,  Detroit  Times  and  Detroit  to  use  in  text,  reverse  plates  ^*re  of  a  bolt  manufacturer  to 
Free  Press.  and  double  printing.  get  his  bolt  pictured  with  sur- 

Showing  the  widespread  in-  (d)  Special  care  in  produc-  rounding  halos  northern  lighp, 
terest  in  better  presentation  of  ing  and  finishing  pattern  plates  ,  ^utos,  machinery,  etc. 

advertising  in  newspapers,  322  for  mats  and  electrotypes  for  Toe  idea  sold  was  that  simpli- 
men  and  women  interest^  in  the  most  faithful  reproduction,  should  be  stressed  in  black- 


the  preparation  and  final  pub-  (e)  Special  inspection  of  ma-  and-white  ads. 


city  should  be  stressed  in  black- 


lication  of  newspaper  advertis-  terial  received  by  newspapers 


ing,  gathered  for  the  event.  and  setting  up  if  procedure  for  Charles  Kirk,  Detriot  News, 
Outstate  representation  was  calling  faulty  material  to  the  at-  acted  as  chairman  of  the  ses- 
good,  and  participants  came  tention  of  advertising  agencies  sions.  He  started  off  the  talks 
from  Doints  as  far  as  New  York,  oud  advertisers.  hv  nnintintr  out  that  while  the 


Kirk  Is  Chairman 
Charles  Kirk,  Detriot  News, 


from  points  as  far  as  New  York. 
Cleveland,  Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati. 


Id  advertisers.  by  pointing  out  that  while  the 

The  recommendations  were  subject  of  poor  advertising  ma- 
rwarded  to  the  following  terials  supplied  to  newspapers 


Cincinnati.  forwarded  to  the  following  terials  supplied  to  newspapers 

A  banquet  at  the  Fort  Shelby  groups:  American  Newspaper  had  been  the  cause  of  much  talk 
Hotel  opened  the  sessions,  fol-  Publishers  Association,  Associ-  for  years,  nothing  concrete  had 
lowed  by  an  interesting  three-  ation  of  National  Advertisers,  been  done  about  it. 
hour  program  in  a  studio  of  American  Association  of  Adver-  He  pointed  out  that  the  De- 
Station  WWJ-the  Detroit  News,  tising  Agencies,  Newspaper  Ad-  troit  meeting  was  an  outgrowth 


He  pointed  out  that  the  De¬ 
troit  meeting  was  an  outgrowth 


The  local  advertising  agen-  vertising  Executives  Associa-  of  the  Cleveland  mechanical 


cies  were  well  represented,  as  tion.  the  Detroit  Retail  Mer-  conference  last  fall  and  that 

were  those  groups  most  inter-  chants  Association,  the  Detroit,  out  of  subsequent  meetings  in 

ested  in  the  actual  reproduc-  New  York  and  Chicago  chapters  other  cities  it  was  hoped  would 

tion  of  advertising — printers,  of  the  Special  Representatives  come  actual  steps  to  eliminate 


electro-typers  and  stereotypers.  Association, 


American  the  bugaboos. 


The  consensus  of  tho.se  at-  Photo-Engravers  Association,  Using  blowups  of  ads  which 

tending  seemed  to  be  an  agree-  International  Association  of  ran  in  the  News  and  the  other 

ment  that  reproduction  of  ad-  Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers.  Detroit  papers,  he  showed  how 

vertising  in  newspapers  was  Advertising  Typographers  inferior  plates  and  mats  re- 

not  all  that  it  should  be.  As  America  and  the  Newspaper  ccived  by  the  paper  from  ad- 
could  be  expected,  the  spokes-  Classified  Advertising  Mana-  vertising  agencies  or  other  sup- 
men  for  the  various  groups  ^ers  Association.  pliers  were  the  basic  cause  of 


handling  such  material  could  not 


conference  suggested  bad  printing. 


pliers  were  the  basic  cause  of 


agree  entirely  as  to  who  is  to  ^hat  the  ANPA  should  assume  The  main  point  he  tried  to 


blame  for  the  faulty  reproduc  ....  ,  ,  ■  -  - 

tion.  tioning  of  the  standards  com-  attention  was  devoted  to  the 

Wr.,  w _  mittee  and  the  publicizing  of  preparation  of  the  master  plates. 

Discussions  Wax  Warm  ,he  committee's  recommenda-  from  which  are  made  the  hun- 

The  round-table  di.scussion  tions  so  that  all  who  make  use  dreds.  and  even  thousands,  of 

which  closed  the  sessions  of  the  newspaper  medium  .shall  plates  and  mats  to  be  shipped 


the  responsibility  for  the  func-  put  across  was  that  not  enough 


attention  was  devoted  to  the 


mittee  and  the  publicizing  of  preparation  of  the  master  plates, 
the  committee's  recommenda-  from  which  are  made  the  hun- 


sometimes  got  rather  warm  on  have  access  to  the  information. 


that  subject,  but  the  spirit  of  The  Detroit  conference  Kirk  pointed  out  that  more 
co-operation  was  maintained  pledged  its  wholehearted  sup-  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
throughout  the  meeting.  _ _ _ _ 


across  the  country. 

Kirk  pointed  out  that  more 


Participants  were  of  the 
opinion  that  much  had  been 
done  to  crack  the.  icejam  which 
-seems  to  have  enclosed  this 
subject  for  years.  They  are 
now  looking  ahead  to  a  half 
dozen  similar  meetings  in  major 
cities  around  the  country  to 
melt  the  rest  of  the  ice  and  cry¬ 
stallize  some  real  action. 

The  conference  passed  with¬ 
out  a  dissenting  vote  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  on  newspaper  and 
allied  associations,  to  appoint 
special  representatives  to  a 
special  committee  which  would 
study  the  problems  of  news¬ 
paper  printing. 

The  resolution  urged  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  standards  for  each 
of  the  proces-ses  involved  in  the 


Pearson-Pegler  Suit  Settled 

Without  cost,  consideration  or  retraction,  the  $50,000  libel 
suit  tiled  against  Westbrook  Pcgler.  King  Features  Syndicate 
columnist,  by  Bell  Syndicate  and  its  "Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round"  columnist.  Drew  Pearson,  has  been  settled  by  mutual 
ogreement.  A  stipulation  oi  discontinuance  of  the  11 -month- 
old  suit  was  entered  by  the  lowyers  for  the  two  parties  Jan. 
5  in  Supreme  Court,  New  York  City. 

In  a  statement  signed  by  J.  D.  Gortatowsky.  president  oi 
King  Features,  the  settlement  was  announced  as  follows: 

"Mr.  John  N.  Wheeler  (president  of  Bell)  and  I  got  Pegler 
and  Pearson  together  for  a  talk  at  which  all  agreed  there 
were  more  important  things  in  the  world  than  personal  re¬ 
criminations  between  columnists;  so  they  shook  hands  and 
agreed  to  forget  it." 


preparation  of  such  plates.  De¬ 
fects  in  plates,  he  showed,  be¬ 
come  gradually  worse  as  they  go 
through  the  various  stages  of 
production,  from  original  plate, 
to  flat  cast,  to  mat,  to  circular 
plate  cast,  to  final  reproduction. 

Stressing,  as  did  the  speakers 
who  followed,  that  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  depths  in  engravings  is 
sadly  lacking,  he  showed  how 
each  successive  ‘‘removal''  ac¬ 
centuates  the  defects  of  the 
original  plate. 

He  told  of  the  great  trouble 
the  News  and  other  papers  met 
because  engravings  were  too 
shallow  in  depth  to  permit  such 
routing  as  might  be  necessary 
to  improve  the  ads'  appearance. 
Though  showing  how  papers 
tried  to  improve  the  appearance 
by  such  expedients  as  routing 
and  special  backing-up  of  mats, 
he  suggested  that  it  was  the 
plate  makers’  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  plates  were  made 
in  the  proper  depths  in  the  first 
place. 

In  referring  to  bad  mats,  he 
said:  “Some  of  them  are  so  bad 
(in  the  matter  of  depth)  that 
you  could  cast  from  the  back 
of  them  and  get  just  as  good  re¬ 
sults.” 

Harry  Rowe,  of  Rapid  Electro 
Co.,  admitted  that  preparation 
of  electros  and  stereotypes  for 
newspapers  was  not  all  that  it 
should  be,  but  he  pointed  out 
that  this  was  a  joint  responsi¬ 
bility  of  all  participating  in  the 
preparation  of  the  advertising 
copy. 

He  declared  that  not  enough 
attention  was  being  paid  by  art 
production  men  to  getting 
proper  art  illustrations  which 
would  lend  themselves  to  cor¬ 
rect  reproduction  for  news¬ 
paper  use.  He  also  insisted  that 
it  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
newspapers  to  send  back  bad 
plates  until  they  got  what  they 
wanted. 

It  was  on  this  point  of  ‘‘who 
should  set  up  the  standards  and 
police  them”  that  much  of  the 
later  warm  discussion  devel¬ 
oped. 

The  debate  also  grew  out  of 
expressions  by  Peter  Scho- 
tannes,  of  Wayne  Colorplate 
Co.,  that  the  publishers  were 
themselves  responsible  for  the 
“do-nothing”  attitude  on  in¬ 
ferior  printing. 

He  insisted  that  the  publish- 
( Continued  on  page  63) 
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Journalism  Groups  Push 
School  Accrediting  Program 

Action  Taken  at  Columbus 
To  Unite  Two  Associations 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


COLUMBUS  —  Accrediting  of 

journalism  schools  moved 
forward  under  impetus  of  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  De- 
,  partments  of  Journalism  at  the 
25th  convention  here  last  week¬ 
end. 

Progress  was  reported  also 
by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism,  and 
the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism  took  ac¬ 
tion  with  AASDJ  in  recom¬ 
mending  that  a  joint  committee 
study  the  question  of  broaden¬ 
ing  the  base  of  AASDJ  member¬ 
ship  and  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  creating  a  single  or¬ 
ganization.  Such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  may  include  both  AASDJ 
and  AATJ  and  any  other  groups 
which  are  interested  in  promot¬ 
ing  education  for  journalism. 

AASDJ  members  had  pre¬ 
viously  adopted  a  resolution 
,  which  took  into  consideration 
the  changes  which  will  take 
place  under  the  new  accredit¬ 
ing  program  and  went  on  record 
that  “it  is  the  sense  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  AASDJ  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  be  instructed  to 
study  means  of  broadening  the 
base  of  membership  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation.” 

AASDJ  members  voted  to  in¬ 
crease  their  annual  due.s  from 
$25  to  $50  to  raise  a  $500  fund 
to  aid  in  setting  up  the  accredit¬ 
ing  program,  which  is  being 
underwritten  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  National  Editorial 
Association,  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  and  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  These  contributions,  plus 
an  expected  substantial  grant 
f  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
will  set  the  accrediting  pro¬ 


gram  under  way  for  the  first 
tw'o  years. 

AASDJ  elected  the  following 
representatives  to  the  accredit¬ 
ing  committee:  Raymond  B 
Nixon.  Emory  (three  years*: 
Norval  Neil  Luxon,  Ohio  State, 
and  Ralph  O.  Nafziger.  Minne¬ 
sota  (two  years)  and  Paul  J 
Thompson,  Texas  (one  year). 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  presided 
as  vicepresident  in  the  absence 
of  Max  Grossman,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  elected  AASDJ 
president.  Wilbur  Schramm. 
University  of  Iowa,  was  chosen 
vicepresi<ient.  and  Norval  Luxon 
was  reelected  secretary-treasur¬ 
er. 

Curtis  D.  MacDougall,  North¬ 
western  University,  was  ele¬ 
vated  from  vicepresident  to 
president  of  the  teachers’  a.sso- 
ciation,  succeeding  Frederic  F 
Merwin,  Rutgers.  William  S 
Swindler,  Idaho,  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  Mr.  Luxon 
secretary-treasurer. 

AASDJ  is  giving  up  its  ac¬ 
crediting  functions  and  turning 
them  over  to  the  ACEJ.  A  fourth 
group — the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors — has  been  critical  of 
AASDJ  in  attempting  to  speak 
for  all  journalism  schools. 

Organizational  plans  leading 
to  the  accrediting  of  journalism 
.schools  were  approved  by  ACEJ. 
The  Council  is  now  seeking  an 
executive  secretary. 

Funds  already  pledged  for  the 
first  year  include:  ANPA.  $1,700: 
Inland  and  SNPA.  $750;  NEA 
an<J  ASNE,  $400;  and  AASDJ, 
$500. 

The  accrediting  procedure  in¬ 
volves  a  two-year  program  in 
which  the  committee,  consisting 
of  four  educators  and  three 
newspaper  members,  will  draw 


up  a  schedule  of  standards 
to  be  submitted  to  ACEJ  and, 
after  fixing  of  standards  by 
ACEJ,  the  committee  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  accreditation  of 
schools  b.v  correspondence  and 
visitation. 

C.  F.  McCahill,  Cleveland 
News  general  manager,  has  been 
named  as  one  newspaper  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee.  Dwight 
E.  Young,  editor  of  the  Dayton 
Journal-Herald,  has  been  chosen 
as  a  temporary  appointee,  with 
a  third  member  yet  to  be  named. 

Exchange  Ideas 

Representatives  of  three  news¬ 
paper  organizations  presented  to 
the  Council  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  their  respective  groups 
as  to  how  journalism  schools  can 
aid  in  the  teaching  of  business 
courses.  Those  who  met  with 
the  Council  were: 

James  W.  Egan.  Netv  York 


( Herewith  is  a  partial  text  of 
a  talk  before  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  last  weekend  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. ) 

NEWSPAPERS  which  have 

come  into  being  in  many  lib¬ 
erated  lands  are  now  hungry  for 
American  news  because  our 
American  agencies  supply  news 
which  they  feel  is  untainted  by 
government  twists  or  shadings. 
'That  situation,  of  course,  hcis 
been  helped  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  old  nationalistic 
agencies  have  disappeared.  Ste- 
fani,  DNB,  Havas.  Domei  are 
no  more  and  many  of  the  minor 
agencies  have  been  replaced  by 
new  ones.  But  as  I  made  the 
rounds  of  Paris  newspaper 
oflices  and  apked  about  the 
new  AFP,  Agence  Francaise  de 
Presse — there  were  several  edi¬ 
tors  who  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  whispered  to  me 
"plus  de  Propagandie”  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  even  though  they 
might  take  AFP  they  must  have 
the  complete  world  news  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  objective  reporting 
supplied  by  our  American  agen¬ 
cies. 

Today  there  is  new  hope  for 
the  world  in  the  progress  which 
our  American  agencies  have 
made  in  going  after  world  cov¬ 
erage  as  they  have  never  done 
before.  So  swift  and  so  far 
flung  has  this  progress  been 
since  V-J  Day  that  I  think  the 
story  will  startle  American 
newspapermen  when  it  can  be 
told  in  full.  I  can  only  bring 
you  a  few  high  spots  of  that 
story  which  I  was  able  to  gather 
in  Western  Europe. 

Throughout  the  war  our 
American  agencies  had  main¬ 
tained  their  bureaus  in  .such 


Times,  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  committee  on  schools 
and  colleges;  Shiel  Dunsker. 
Cincinnati  Post,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association;  and 
Courtland  Conlee,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation's  postwar  planning 
committee. 

The  conference  marked  the 
first  time  that  these  three  or¬ 
ganizations  met  with  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  led  to  the  suggestion  that 
it  would  be  helpful  if  a  panel 
or  clinic  could  be  arranged  at 
which  representatives  of  the 
three  organizations  could  meet 
with  teachers  of  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  promotion.  Such  a 
conference  is  now  under  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Council  for  for¬ 
mal  approval  at  the  annual 
ACEJ  meeting  in  New  York. 
April  21. 

Charles  E.  Rogers,  retiring 
chairman  of  the  AASDJ  council 
on  education,  pre.sented  a  survey 
of  business  courses  offered  by 
schools  of  journalism.  Educator 
members,  including  the  newly- 
t  Continued  on  page  60) 


points  as  they  could  on  the 

fringe  of  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  such  as  Stockholm.  Ma- 

dritj.  Lisbon.  Cairo  and  Jer¬ 
usalem,  but  even  before  the  war 

was  over  they  were  making 

preparations  to  move  in  with 
our  troops.  Just  to  give  you  a 
few  quick  pictures. 

John  DeGandt.  formerly  of 
the  Paris  U.P.  bureau,  started 
last  February,  worked  his  wa.v 
up  from  Cherbourg  through  the 
French  Underground  into  Paris; 
gathered  five  Frenchmen,  taught 
them  how  to  use  typewriters 
which  French  newspapers  do 
not  use.  assembled  tour  trans¬ 
lators  and  was  ready  to  go 
into  service  immediately  Pari.< 
was  freed.  In  fact,  the  day 
after  Liberation  DeGandt  had 
worked  out  tentative  service 
contracts  with  newspapers  even 
before  they  had  been  li¬ 
censed  by  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  Copenhagen  former  U.P. 
staffers  had  worked  in  the  Un¬ 
derground;  had  monitored  U.P 
news  broadcasts  and  distributed 
them  through  handbills  to  keep 
the  Danish  people  informed 
One  of  the  staffers.  Kajsarup. 
got  a  message  out  to  London 
asking  for  supplies.  With  the 
aid  of  Army  'Transport  Corps. 
U.P.  got  typewriters,  paper  and 
other  supplies  in  to  him  by  the 
day  of  Liberation.  Meantime 
two  U.P.  men  were  standing  b.v 
in  Malmo  in  southern  Sw^en. 
They  were  flown  in  and  to¬ 
gether  they  opened  service  the 
day  of  Liberation. 

Bill  Discher,  London  U.P 
man.  had  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Army  head  of  the  exiled 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Three  instructors  of  GI  journalism  classes  swap  experiences  at 
Columbus,  left  to  right:  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity;  Dean  Frank  Luther  Mott,  University  of  Missouri;  and  Prof. 
John  Casey.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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Foreign  Countries 
Hungry  For  U.  S.  News 

By  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson 
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U.  P.  Stops 
To  U.  S.  on 

HUGH  BAILLIE,  president  of 

the  United  Press,  notified  the 
State  Department  this  week  that 
U.P.  news  services  made  avail¬ 
able  for  wartime  use  abroad 
will  be  withdrawn  Feb.  16. 

The  announcement  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  William  Benton  with  the 
comment  that  "Mr.  Baillie's  de¬ 
cision  to  cancel  the  service  is 
highly  regrettable  and  comes  as 
a  natural  result  of  the  action 
and  statement  of  the  Associated 
Press  board  of  directors.” 

The  AP  withdrew  its  service 
to  the  State  Department  on  Jan. 
15.  The  following  day,  the  U.P. 
gave  notice  of  its  intention  to 
discontinue  service  but  stayed 
the  effect  until  Mr.  Benton  had 
time  for  further  discussion. 

It  is  the  U.P.’s  intention,  Mr. 
Baillie  said  this  week,  to  termi¬ 
nate  all  arrangements  for  use  of 
its  news  which  may  have  been 
made  as  a  matter  of  wartime 
cooperation  with  any  govern¬ 
ment,  if  upon  scrutiny  they 
found  to  be  serving  government 
propaganda  purposes. 

A  Wartime  Measure 

U.P.  service  which  the  State 
Department  has  been  using  in 
informative  bulletins  to  its  em¬ 
bassies  and  legations,  not  for 
publication,  will  be  continued. 
This  form  of  service  ( which  is 
not  distributed  to  the  press) 
was  not  a  war  measure,  but  was 
started  in  1935. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Baillie  said; 

“Of  course  we  desire  to  be 
completely  disassociated  from 
the  State  Department’s  prop¬ 
aganda  program.  Permission  to 
government  agencies  for  use  of 
our  dispatches  abroad  was  a 
wartime  measure. 

"The  United  Press  has  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  worldwide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news  since  1907. 
We  have  campaigned  all  over 
the  world  for  a  freer  flow  of 
news  among  nations.  We  still 
are  very  actively  engaged  in 
this  endeavor. 

"During  all  this  time  the 
United  Press  has  competed 
against  government  -  subsidized 
and  oflicial  news  agencies  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  We 
have  seen  it  demonstrated  that 
no  government,  no  matter  how 
scrupulously  careful  it  may  be, 
can  distribute  news  and  not  be 
suspected  of  spreading  prop¬ 
aganda. 

“The  great  strength  of  the 
American  press  associations  al¬ 
ways  has  been  that  they  were 
not  identified,  even  indirectly, 
with  government  propaganda. 
Thus,  the  American  press  asso¬ 
ciations  have  developed  into 
vital  national  assets. 

“If  the  State  Department 
wants  to  open  an  official  Amer¬ 
ican  agency  to  distribute  news 
abroad,  that  will  be  the  concern 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  But  our  participa¬ 
tion  in  any  such  program  would 
be  an  historic  step — backward. 

“The  foreign  .service  of  the 
United  Pre.ss  has  grown  con- 
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sistently  for  nearly  40  years. 
During  this  time,  we  have  seen 
many  government  news  agen¬ 
cies  come  and  go. 

"We  now  serve  almost  a 
thousand  clients  abroad,  in  60 
countries  and  territories.  Our 
service  is  available  to  any  news¬ 
paper  in  any  country  whore  the 
newspaper  has  the  freedom  to 
buy  the  service  it  wants. 

“Also,  our  service  is  available 
to  the  commercial  .shortwave 
broadcasting  systems  of  this 
country  for  broadcasting  to 
listeners  abroad. 

“We  understand  that  other 
American  agencies,  too.  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  war,  have  ex¬ 
panded  their  services  abroad, 
so  that  the  distribution  of  Amer¬ 
ican  news  overseas  is  now  at  an 
absolute  peak. 

“This  is  a  most  important 
contribution  to  the  cau.se  of 
international  understanding  and 
peace.  In  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  adversely  affected,  to 
a  most  definite  and  positive  de¬ 
gree,  if  the  news  of  these  Amer¬ 
ican  agencies  were  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  abroad  with  propaganda  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  government. 

Many  Allies  Now 

“We  do  not  agree  that  out  of 
a  news  distribution  contest 
among  governments  can  come 
better  international  understand¬ 
ing  and  amity. 

“With  all  that  Mr.  Benton 
has  to  say  about  news  freedom 
we  are  in  hearty  accord.  The 
State  Department  was  most 
helpful  in  securing  adoption  at 
the  Bermuda  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Communications  Conferences  of 
Agreements  and  Programs  em¬ 
bodying  ideas  of  news  freedom 
for  which  the  United  Press  has 
long  campaigned. 

"Pending  before  the  United 
Nations  now  are  concrete  sug¬ 
gestions  advanced  b.v  the  United 
Press  for  steos  to  bo  taken  to 
achieve  world  news  freedom. 

"For  years  the  United  Pre.ss 
almost  alone  has  repre.'ented 
this  country  among  the  press  of 
the  world  as  defender  and  prop¬ 
agator  of  ideas  of  news  free¬ 
dom.  Now  we  have  many 
allies.” 

Benton  Criticizes 
Dog-in-Mcmger  Tactics 
WASHINGTON— The  following 

statement  was  issued  Jan.  28 
by  William  Benton,  Assi.stant 
Secretary  of  State: 

“The  action  of  the  United 
Press  yesterday,  however  re¬ 
grettable,  was  not  an  unexpected 
sequel  to  the  action  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  of  Jan.  16.  in  view 
of  the  competitive  jockeying  for 
sales  position  between  the  two 
organizations.  As  the  govern¬ 
ment's  representative.  I  have  no 
?hoice  but  to  protest  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  I  can.  My  objections 
can  be  summarized  by  three 
points' 

“First:  I  object  to  the  dog-in- 
the-manger  tactics.  I  have  asked 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press  to  take  responsibil¬ 


ity  themselves,  either  individ¬ 
ually  or  cooperatively  with  each 
other  and  the  International 
News  Service  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  voice  broadcasting  to 
other  countries  of  the  spot  news 
about  the  United  States. 

“The  three  agencies  cooperated 
in  supplying  such  news  during 
the  earl.v  days  of  our  dome.stic 
broadcastinf'.  The  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  now  re¬ 
fuse  to  take  responsibility. 
Their  attitude  is.  ‘We  won’t  do 
the  job  ourselves  and  we  won’t 
let  .vou  do  it  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.’ 

'Not  the  Real  Issue’ 

“Second:  The  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  are  willing  to 
sell  their  news  to  foreign  agen¬ 
cies  who  will  use  it  in  short¬ 
wave  broadcasting,  but  are  not 
willing  to  supply  the  same  serv¬ 
ice  to  their  own  government. 
They  provide  their  news  to  the 
Russian  government  agency. 
TASS,  to  the  British  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation,  to  Radio  Rome, 
to  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation — or,  in  fact,  to  any 
other  customer  except  their  own 
government.  Thus  the  listener 
in  Germany,  or  Bulgaria,  or 
China,  can  listen  to  spot  news 
about  America  as  furnished  by 
AP  and  U  P.  when  selected  and 
relayed  through  foreign  agen¬ 
cies.  but  cannot  listen  to  it  di¬ 
rectly  from  ‘The  Voice  of 
America.’ 

“Third:  What  they  say  is  not 
what  they  mean.  The  real  issue 
is  not  the  ‘fear  of  propaganda' 
which  they  claim.  If  the  issue 
were  ‘fear  of  propaganda,’  the 
AP  and  U.P.  would  not  have  re¬ 
fused  our  request  to  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  broadcasting 
of  spot  news.  If  the  objection 
were  ‘fear  of  propaganda,’  Mr. 
McLean.  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  would  not  have  ig¬ 
nored  my  suggestion  to  appoint 
observers,  drawn  from  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  to 
report  on  the  use  the  govern¬ 
ment  makes  of  the  news. 

“If  it  were  propaganda  that 
the  government  broadcasts.  I 
would  not  have  asked  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean  to  nominate  members  of 
his  own  Board  of  Directors  to 
come  to  Washington  with  power 
to  act.  or  at  the  very  least,  with 
authority  to  study  and  report 
our  activities  and  aims  to  the 
AP  Board  of  Directors.  I  so 
telegraphed  Mr.  McLean  last 
Thursday.  To  this  suggestion 
also  he  has  not  replied. 

“The  difference  between  my 
views  and  Mr.  McLean’s  has 
been  reduced  to  an  extremely 
narrow  field.  In  a  statement  he 
sent  me  dealing  with  the  State 
Department  overseas  informa¬ 
tion  program,  which  he  prepared 
for  delivery  at  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association  dinner 
last  Friday,  Mr.  McLean  said, 
‘the  whole  information  program, 
consisting  of  nine  points,  in¬ 
cludes:  exchange  of  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  intellectual  activities: 
the  maintenance  of  libraries  of 
information  aboard;  the  distri¬ 
bution  to  diplomatic  missions  of 
texts  of  official  announcements: 
documentary  material,  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  and  information 
about  life  in  America;  photo¬ 
graphs  and  films  for  non-com- 
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Cowles  Estate  Set 

Spokane,  Wash. — The  entire 
estate,  except  for  personal 
belongings,  of  the  late  W.  H. 
Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Spok¬ 
ane  Spokesman-Review  and 
Daily  Chronicle,  was  left  in 
trust  for  his  eight  grand¬ 
children,  probate  filings  here 
disclose. 

Personal  effects  were  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  son,  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Ir..  and  a  daughter. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Cowles  Graham 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  Shar¬ 
ing  equally  in  the  trust  are 
the  four  children  of  his  son. 
two  children  of  Mrs.  Graham 
and  two  children  of  Mrs. 
Edwin  L.  Griffin  of  Tacoma 
and  the  late  Cheney  Cowles, 
the  publisher's  son.  The 
estate,  which  was  not  esti¬ 
mated  in  early  probate  filings, 
includes  Cowles'  stock  in  his 
Spokane  publishing  enter¬ 
prises.  Cowles  died  Jan.  15 
at  the  age  of  79. 


mercial  use;  publication  of  the 
magazine  America  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Russia;  documentary 
films  for  non-commercial  show-  1 
ings  to  foreign  audiences;  the  | 
development  of  small  staffs  in  f 
our  mi.ssions  in  62  countries  to 
provide  tactful,  well-informed 
and  capable  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  program;  and  finally  the 
operation  during  1947  at  least  ' 
of  shortwave  broadcasting  cov¬ 
ering  virtually  the  whole 
world." 

McLean  Quoted 

“  ‘Almost  the  whole  pro-  , 
gram  has  received  generous  and  } 
merited  approval  and  support.’ 
continued  Mr.  McLean,  'as  have 
al-so  efforts  to  advance  the  free 
exchange  of  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  through  normal  channels. 

“  It  is  only  in  the  field  of  | 
news  broadcasting  by  the  gov-  j 
ernment  that  the  program  has  f 
been  seriously  questioned.’  ’’  t 

“I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  ( 
that  this  one  objection  does  not  J 
in  fact  spring  from  ‘fear  of  ; 
propaganda.’  Further,  no  one  I 
who  has  studied  the  shortwave  j 
voice  broadcasts  feels  in  actual  i 
fact  they  are  competitive  to  the  f 
sale  abroad  of  the  service  of  the  F 
AP,  U  P.  and  INS.  Mr.  McLean’s  t 
objection  stems  primarily  from  I 
the  competitive  rivalries  be-  i 
tween  the  wire  services  them-  | 
selves,  both  here  and  abroad.  f 

"The  reputation  of  our  three 
great  wire  services  abroad  is  a 
priceless  national  asset.  The 
fact  they  have  maintained  their 
independence  of  government  in¬ 
fluence  is  a  fact  in  which  all 
Americans  can  take  pride. 

“The  idea  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  using  their  news  serv¬ 
ice  as  one  more  customer,  would 
influence  their  news,  or  actually 
affect  their  objectivity,  is  mani-  I 
{Continued  on  page  67)  i 
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[  ‘Facts  and  Ridicule’  Crusade 
i  Ousts  New  Orleans  'Boss’ 


I  Entire  Staff  on  States  Works 
On  Campaign  Against  Maestri 
By  Jackie  McCullough 


NEW  ORLEANS — New  Orleans 
newspapers  this  week  won 
what  appears  to  be  the  final 
round  of  a  long, 
hard-fought  bat¬ 
tle  to  rid  this 
city  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  of  the  last 
remnants  of  the 
Huey  Long  po¬ 
litical  machine. 

In  a  sweeping 
upset  in  the 
mayoralty  pri¬ 
mary  election. 
34-year-old  de- 
Lesseps  S.  Mor¬ 
rison.  newspa¬ 
per-backed  ex¬ 
colonel.  defeated  Robert  S. 
"Honest  Bob”  Maestri,  the  last 
important  member  of  the  Long 


Fitzpatrick 


machine. 


(Others,  among  them  former 
Governor  Richard  W.  Leche  and 
Louisiana  State  University  pres¬ 
ident  Dr.  James  Monroe  Smith, 
figured  in  federal  trials  here  a 
few  years  ago  and  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  penitentiary  terms  as 
a  result  of  an  expose  by  the 
Neu)  Orleans  States  ) 


Follow  Crown  Tradition 
Continuing  the  tradition  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  late  Maj.  James 
E.  Crown,  the  States  went  all 
out  on  the  fight  for  clean  govern¬ 
ment,  with  a  strategy  based  on 
"facts  and  ridicule.” 


Even  before  the  political  cam¬ 
paigning  began  last  fall,  William 
H.  Fitzpatrick,  editor  of  the 
States,  was  mapping  his  offen¬ 
sive.  Released  in  October  from 
active  duty  with  the  Navy,  he  as¬ 
signed  staff  members  to  research 
and  started  pounding  away  at 
the  Maestri  regime  with  editor¬ 
ials,  cartoons,  and  photographs 
and  news  stories  showing  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  city  brought  about 
by  the  administration. 

But  a  month  before  the  elec¬ 
tion,  Jan.  22,  a  new  factor  en¬ 
tered  the  picture.  Fitzpatrick 
explained,  “Just  before  I  shoved 
off  for  the  Pacific.  I  had  my 
family  with  me  on  the  West 
Coast  and  I  spent  a  lot  of  eve¬ 
nings  reading  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  to  my  little  boy. 

“I  got  the  idea  then  that  there 
was  a  natural  set-up  for  cartoons 
against  Maestri  and  his  outfit.  If 
the  war  hadn't  ended  as  soon  as 
it  did,  I  planned  to  do  what  I 
could  from  where  I  was.  But 
when  I  was  released,  I  got 
busy.” 

The  States  editor  assigned  a 
Times  -  Picayune  staff  artist, 
Emily  Alberta  Collier,  to  the 
task  of  transforming  Mother 
Goose  rhymes  into  Maestri 
Goose  rhymes. 

Although  she  kad  seven  years’ 


experience  as  a  staff  artist.  Miss 
Collier  had  only  a  little  more 
than  a  year’s  work  as  a  cartoon¬ 
ist.  (Her  first,  attempted  at  the 
suggestion  of  Frank  Allen,  the 
States  managing  editor,  was  a 
tribute  to  Major  Crown  when  he 
died  in  January,  1945.) 

Working  closely  with  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  she  produced  several  car¬ 
toons  in  December,  among  them 
on  depicting  Maestri  as  the 
“Mary”  in  “Mary’s  Little  Lamb” 
with  his  political  record  pic¬ 
tured  as  his  little  black  lamb. 
It  attracted  considerable  atten- 


One  of  the  Maestri  Goose  Rhymes 
in  New  Orleans  crusade. 


tion,  both  locally  and  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

On  Jan.  3,  the  States  began 
carrying  on  the  editorial  page  a 
cartoon  a  day.  using  more  than 
20  during  the  campaign.  Al¬ 
though  most  of  them  were 
pointed  toward  the  local  angle, 
others  could  be  used  in  many 
cities  where  similar  situations 
exist.  As  an  example,  when  the 
campaigning  became  furious  as 
the  election  approached,  and 
various  persons  on  the  City  Hall 
payroll  took  to  the  air  to  extoll 
the  virtues  of  Maestri,  the  theme 
of  Old  King  Cole  calling  for  his 
fiddlers  was  naturally  played  by 
Miss  Collier,  as  was  another 
nursery  rhyme  concerning  little 
Tommy  Tucker,  singing  for  his 
supper. 

Facts  Refute  Speeches 

But  unwilling  to  base  his  cam¬ 
paign  on  ridicule  alone,  Fitzpat¬ 
rick  brought  facts  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Russ  Kintzley,  the  States 
war  correspondent  who  returned 
early  in  January,  drew  the  job 
of  digging  up  facts  to  refute  the 
claims  made  by  Maestri  in  his 
campaign  speeches. 

(And  incidentally,  the  cam¬ 
paign  marked  the  beginning  and 
very  likely  the  end,  of  the 
mayor’s  attempts  at  speech-mak¬ 
ing.  He  became  mayor  on  Aug. 
17,  1936,  not  by  election,  but  by 
a  series  of  Long-handled  polit¬ 


ical  shenanigans.  Then,  under 
the  rule  of  Long,  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  voted  a  six-year  term  for 
mayor,  so  Maestri  did  not  face 
the  voters  at  the  polls  until  1942. 
At  that  time,  the  Long  heirs  were 
still  comparatively  strong,  and 
Maestri  had  the  backing  of  the 
Old  Regular  Democratic  organ¬ 
ization  in  New  Orleans. ) 

Choosing  to  “run  on  his  rec¬ 
ord,”  Maestri  made  extravagant 
claims,  in  the  best  political  fash¬ 
ion,  only  to  see  them  ripped 
apart  by  hard  facts  presented  on 
both  the  States  and  the  Times- 
Picayune’s  editorial  pages. 

To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  for 
researchers  to  dig  up  statements 
made  by  Maestri  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign,  not  only  in 
prepared  news  releases,  but  in 
interviews.  The  editorials  be¬ 
came  more  than  the  editors’ 
opinions.  For  instance.  Maestri 
claimed:  “During  my  tenure  of 
office,  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  by  our  New 
Orleans  Housing  Authority.  A 
board  created  by  city  ordinance 
made  available  low-cost  housing 
for  low  income  groups.” 

The  States  repeated  his  state¬ 
ment  in  an  editorial  and  then 
commented,  “A  distortion  of  fact. 
The  Housing  Authority  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  state  act  275  of  1936,  sec¬ 
tion  four,  which  permitted  any 
city  of  over  20,000  to  use  an 
authority  by  resolution  if 
needed.  Actually,  the  housing 
authority  is  federally  supervised 
by  the  United  States  housing  au¬ 
thority.” 

When  Maestri  claimed  credit 
for  paving  220  miles  of  streets 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayer  dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  of  office,  the  State.s 
pointed  out  editorially  that 
credit  for  such  paving  belong 
largely  to  the  WPA,  with  all  tax¬ 
payers  paying  the  cost. 

’The  Lying  Newspapers' 

And  so  it  went  throughout  the 
campaign.  During  the  final  days, 
with  Maestri  and  his  machine 
blistering  under  the  attack, 
sound  trucks  prowled  the  streets 
night  and  day,  a.ssuring  the  pop¬ 
ulation  that  “the  only  opposi¬ 
tion  .  .  .  ladeez  and  gentlemen 
.  .  .  the  only  opposition  to 

Mayor  Maestri  ...  is  the  lying 
newspapers.”  It  became  a  re¬ 
frain  heard  on  the  streets,  and  a 
joke  to  news  reporters  and  the 
public  alike. 

At  one  time  or  another,  prac¬ 
tically  every  member  of  the 
States  city  staff  was  assigned  to 
one  story  or  another  relating  to 
the  campaign — the  school  editor 
wrote  stories  revealing  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  public  schools;  the 
women’s  editor  wrote  stories  on 
action  by  the  independent  wo¬ 
men  working  to  oust  Maestri.  In 
addition,  such  veteran  staff 
members  as  Alex  Vuillemot  of 
the  States,  and  B.  L.  Krebs  of 
the  Times-Picayune,  gave  their 
full  time  to  the  campaign. 

Fitzpatrick  declared,  “I  have 
to  give  most  of  the  credit  to  my 
staff.  If  we  hadn’t  had  100%  co- 
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operation  and  hard  work  from 
them,  we’d  never  have  done  it.” 
( And  both  the  States  and  the 
Times-Picayune  showed  their 
appreciation  to  their  respective 
.staffs  by  giving  “Victory”  parties 
after  the  election.) 


Emily  Alberta  Collier 

Also  opposed  to  Maestri,  the 
New  Orleans  Item  during  the 
past  year  contributed  to  Maes- 
tri’s  overthrow  by  a  series  of 
stories,  written  by  Larry  Guerin, 
exposing  housing  and  health 
conditions,  and  a  series  of  “per¬ 
sonality”  stories  on  City  Hall 
and  administration  figures,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Thomas  K.  Griffin. 

One  Ironic  Note 

But  no  story  on  the  mayoralty 
campaign  here,  and  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  part  in  it,  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  mention  of  one 
ironic  note.  When  the  States 
published  the  series  of  stories 
which  led  to  the  first  cracking 
of  the  Long  machine  seven 
years  ago  (E&P,  July  8,  1939 » 
F.  Edward  Hebert  was  States 
city  editor  and  shared  with 
Major  Crown  credit  for  the 
fight. 

Shortly  after  that,  he  re¬ 
signed  and  made  a  successful 
States-backed  campaign  for  Con¬ 
gress.  Seeking  re-election  later, 
he  received  Maestri’s  support, 
and  lost  Major  Crown’s  and  the 
States’.  During  the  present  cam¬ 
paign.  he  in  turn  supported 
Maestri,  accompanying  the  polit¬ 
ical  boss  to  all  his  rallies,  and 
found  himself  the  target  of  the 
same  kind  of  newspaper  opposi¬ 
tion  which  he  had  helped  con¬ 
duct  only  a  few  years  ago. 

And  the  man  aiming  at  him, 
Fitzpatrick,  was  the  same  man 
who  succeeded  him  as  States  city 
editor  in  1940  and  then  helped 
elect  him  to  Congress. 

■ 

Overcomes  Picture  Ban 

With  taking  of  pictures  barred 
in  the  courtroom  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  where  the  liquor  conspi¬ 
racy  trial  of  Frank  D.  McKay, 
former  Republican  national  com¬ 
mitteeman  and  four  co-defend¬ 
ants  is  under  way.  Garrett  Cope. 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  staff 
photographer  and  cartoonist,  is 
making  a  series  of  sketches 
which  the  daily  is  featuring  on 
Page  1.  The  drawings  have 
evoked  widespread  favorable 
comment  for  their  accuracy  in 
depicting  principal  figures  in 
the  trial,  which  is  expected  to 
last  until  spring. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  intend  also,  some  time  in  the 

• — - - — -  tuture,  to  set  up  another  panel 

1  comparable  to  the  present  one 

consumer  ranel  Goes  isrsre'SvSrs'gip'’'"”"' 
Forward  in  Memphis  mror??s‘‘gS,p'’T‘i,K 

if  used  for  that  purpose,  might 
R«  be  inlluenced  in  its  reports  of 

uy  Lemuel  Kovner  purchases.  By  using  two  panels 

IN  Twr  viiPT  rk  r  lhat  are  separate,  yet  so  far  as 

consumer  re-  families  using  it  most;  percent-  possible  comparable  in  make- 
mpfh^c  fiewspapers,  survey  age  of  sales  of  all  such  products  Sp.  “loaded’’  results  will  be 
methods  have  taken  var mi.s  r..,  _ _  ,  , 


Consumer  Panel  Goes 
Forward  in  Memphis 


Knight  Buys 
42%  Stock  in 
Station  WIND 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


meth^  have  taken  various  repre.sented  by  the  particular  avoided.' 


tiomlairp  ‘’9'^  brand  sells  in  a  While  the  Memphis  panel  sur- 

shelf  examinatinn  pIp’  ^  compared  with  vey  has  been  set  up  chiefly  as 

"oL  oT  fhp  ..n  1  »  scrvicc  to  local  dealers,  its 

tvnes  nf  stores  etc.  The  panel  could  flndings  will  be  made  available 

S  of  thTmoa  conceivably  be  used  by  the  tonationaladvertisersasaper- 

ed  L^^th^t  nf^thl'Mp^nh^c  editorial  department  for  opin-  formance  picture  of  an  individ- 

Memphis  news-  ions_pn  current  issues,  says  Me-  ..al  market.  The  newsoaoers 


The  Memphis  survey,  con-  been  made  of  it  yet 


Anally,  but  no  such  use  has  are  waiting,  however,  until  they 


S"  fa'’,  the  sui^vey  has  shown  curaeV' '“No  sObstantiaf'-buK” 

Howa^d^^Np"w!L^^/^®  ..sensitive  to  have  so  far  developed,  accord- 

hwward  Newspapers  national  known  market  variations,  such  ing  to  McAnallv 
advertising  department,  gathers  as  seasonal  trends  ®  ivicAnaiiy. 

Its  information  from  a  perma-  The  directors  of  the  panel  TUp  Ca<?e  for  Snace 
nent  . consumer  panel  of  250  have  been  interesled  recently  irvcnom»7o  ^  ^  h,,i 

families.  in  following  the  sales  curve  of 

At  a  cost  of  about  $10,000  a  a  new  local  coffee  brand,  intro-  slightly— this  week  when 

year,  the  survey  presents  de-  duced  last  summer.  Last  July,  “  full-page  ad  in  a  large-city 
tailed  month-by-month  data  on  a  negligible  amount  of  the  aPP^ared  with  about 

purchases  made  by  the  panel  brand  was  bought  by  the  panel  90%  white  pace, 
families.  Half  a  hundred  in-  families  In  August  1 6%;  of  question  was.  Should  an 

dividual  items  —  tooth  paste,  them  were  using  it.  By  De-  ?dvertiser  be  allowed  such  lav- 
wool  dresses,  corsets,  men’s  cember,  in  a  more-or-less  steady  ish  use  of  pdays  very  scarce 
shirts,  glassware,  coffee,  table  climb,  its  acceptance  by  the  fam-  white  space.  The  obvio^,  and 
linens,  etc. — are  listed  in  a  daily  ilies  has  risen  to  7  2%  During  cases,  acceptable  an- 

diary,  in  which  the  householder  the  .luly-December  period  47-  ^  rationed  adver- 

jots  down  the  number  of  units  439  lines  of  advertising  were  should  be  permittp,  if  he 


are  certain  of  the  poll’s  ac- 


chooses,  to  be  prodigal  in  the 
use  of  his  precious  elbow-room. 
The  answer  holds  up  especially 


But  the  survey  showed  also  well  in  this  case,  since  no  adver- 
that  while  the  percentage  of  tiser  was  denied  space  in  that 


There  comes  to  mind  the  war- 


of  each  item  bought,  price  paid,  placed  chooses,  to  be  prodigal  in  the 

brand  name,  date  and  place  of  _ _  =  precious  elbow-rwm. 

purchase  Trial  Customers  .pj^g  answer  holds  up  especially 

Monthly  Tabulation  showed  also  well  in  this  case,  since  no  adyer- 

inat  while  the  percentage  of  User  was  denied  space  in  that 
At  the  end  of  each  month  a  families  using  the  new  coffee  particular  edition, 
representative  of  the  news-  rose  to  7.29; .  the  poundage  of  There  comes  to  mind  the  war- 

papers  calls.  edits  the  informa-  this  coffee  bought  by  the  fam-  time  instance  in  which  a  de- 
tion  and  transfers  it  to  a  master  ilies  was  little  more  than  half  partment  store  in  a  metropolitan 
way,  of  all  their  coffee  consumption,  area  occasionally  left  large 

all  information  is  checked  thor-  The  panel  thus  shows.  McAnally  white  areas  in  its  layouts — at  a 
oughly  with  the  housewife  be-  believes,  that  many  of  the  pur-  time  when  newsprint  supplie.s 
fore  It  is  tebulated.  chases  are  still  on  a  trial  basis,  were  at  low  ebb  and  space- 

So  far,  McAnally  reports,  the  since  other  coffees  are  still  be-  buyers  were  turned  away  in 
families  have  been  generous  in  ing  bought  by  customers  of  the  droves.  But,  the  store’s  space 
their  cooperation.  Since  De-  new  brand.  allowance  had  been  cut  as  dras- 

cember,  ’  when  the  survey  a  waiting  list  of  about  50  fam-  tically  as  that  of  any  other  ad- 
was  established,  only  12'r  of  ilies  wanting  to  get  on  the  panel  vertiser.  Its  advertising  man- 
them  have  dropped  off  the  list —  is  kept  as  a  safety  factor,  to  ager  found,  however,  that  tho.se 
none  since  June  of  last  year.  fiU  vacated  places.  The  news-  layouts  were  highly  effective,  so 
Thus,  a  complete  sampling  of  papers  intend  .soon  to  increase  he  asked,  whv  not  use  them,  ra- 
an  unchanging  group  of  fam-  the  panel  to  300  families.  They  tinned  or  not? 


ilies,  from  last  summer  at  least, 
is  available. 

For  helping  in  the  survey. 
each  family  gets  a  100-point  f 
credit  each  month.  At  a  penny 
a  point,  the  housewife  gets  $1  / 

a  month  in  the  form  of  a  credit 
check  drawn  on  a  store  of  her 
choice.  Most  of  them  accumu-  r.., 
late  .several  months’  points  be- 
fore  cashing  them.  TAKING  a  ne' 

Great  care  was  taken  in  set-  hosiery  field 


C^ampaig^nd  and  ^^^ccounts 


•By  Betty  Feezel 


Year's  High  Lights 


TAKING  a  new  step  in  the  THE  highlights  or  most  salient 


Great  cafe  was  taken  in  set-  hosiery  field,  Wilmington  points  of  its  1945  annual  re¬ 
ting  up  the  panel  to  make  it  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  port  are  being  presented  by  the 
as  representative  as  possible  of  Del.,  is  off  on  a  promotion  of  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Com- 
the  city’s  total  population,  ac-  Springfield  Sox  for  boys  only,  pany  of  America  this  week  in  a 
cording  to  McAnally.  "rhe  cross-  Such  a  program,  it  is  claimed,  special  ad  running  in  newspa- 
-section  represents  various  age  is  the  first  attempt  of  a  manufac-  pers  in  51  cities.  "The  ad,  by  use 
groups,  income  levels,  geogra-  turer  to  market  a  line  of  boys  of  thumbnail  sketches  and  short 
phic  distribution,  home  owner-  hosiery  exclusively.  The  new  paragraph  explanations,  points 
ship,  rent  levels,  etc.  program  will  start  with  trade-  out  Guardian  Life’s  growth  in 

Acknowledging  that  the  sur-  paper  copy.  After  a  production  the  past  year  and  also  how  it 
vey  is  still  largely  experimental,  goal  of  25,000  dozen  weekly  is  “reconverts  for  peace.”  The  re- 
much  too  young  to  have  been  reached  the  company  plans  to  port  was  decided  upon  in  the 
thoroughly  tested,  McAnally  is  utilize  cooperative  newspaper  interest  of  providing  "greater 
nevertheless  enthusiastic  about  and  magazine  advertising.  To  simplicity  and  better  readabil- 
the  wide  variety  of  information  date  the  company  has  named  13  ity,”  James  A  McLain,  presi- 
it  presents.  wholesalers  throughout  the  dent  of  Guardian  Life,  said.  The 

On  a  particular  brand  of  food,  country  to  service  its  1,000  re-  advertisement  was  prepared  by 
for  example,  the  panel  can  tailers  handling  Wilmington  John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.,  New  York 
show:  how  it  is  selling  in  the  hosiery  on  an  exclusive  Iran-  City. 

city  as  a  whole;  the  types  of  chise  basis.  (Continued  on  page  66) 


Chicago.  —  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Inc.,  has  entered  into  a 
contract  to  purchase  42%  of  the 
stock  in  WIND  radio  station 
from  Ralph  L.  Atlas,  president 
and  general  manager.  The 
agreement  calls  for  transfer  of 
stock,  effective  March  1.  1946. 

Under  the  new  arrangement, 
the  Daily  News  will  hold  42% 
of  the  stock;  Philip  K.  Wrigley. 
president  of  Wm.  Wrigley  Com¬ 
pany,  38%,  and  H.  Leslie  Atlas, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WBBM  (CBS),  20%. 

Ralph  Atlas,  who  purchased 
the  station  in  1931.  will  continue 
as  manager  of  WIND,  5,000  w. 
560  kc. 

The  agreement  to  purchase 
was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of 
John  S.  Knight,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  and  his  at¬ 
torney,  C.  Blake  McDowell,  sec. 
retary  of  the  Daily  News. 

Acquiring  of  the  42%  interest 
in  WIND  by  Mr.  Knight  marks 
his  second  venture  into  radio, 
having  previously  purchased 
WQAM,  Miami,  Fla.,  radio  sta¬ 
tion  last  fall.  Mr.  Knight  also 
has  applications  pending  with 
the  Federal  Communication 
Commission  for  FM  stations  in 
Detroit  and  Akron,  where  he 
also  owns  newspapers. 

Coincidental  with  the  contract 
entering  into  an  agreement  to 
purchase  an  interest  in  WIND, 
was  an  announcement  this  week 
by  the  Daily  News  of  an  air  edi¬ 
tion  over  WIND,  effective  Feb.  1 

Every  hour,  night  and  day. 
seven  days  a  week,  the  Daily 
News  will  bring  radio  listeners 
five  minutes  of  the  latest  news. 


IDITOR  ft  PUILISHiR  far  Pabmory  2,  194$ 


J.  W.  Thompson  Heads 

Agencies  in  '45  Billings 


With  total  billings  of  78  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  (estimated),  includ¬ 
ing  15  million  foreign,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  ranked  first  among 
advertising  agencies  in  volume 
of  business  for  the  year  1945. 
according  to  a  survey  by  Adver¬ 
tising  Age. 

The  publication  listed  26 
major  agencies  which  had  bill¬ 
ings  of  10  million  or  more,  with 
a  combined  total  of  $630,000,000. 

The  other  agencies  and  their 
totals,  in  millions  of  dollars,  are: 
Young  &  Rubicam,  53;  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son.  41:  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborn,  40;  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  40;  Ruthrauff  4 
Ryan  (est. ),  32;  Foote,  Cone  4 
Belding,  31;  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample,  25;  Blow  Co.,  22;  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising,  Inc.,  21;  Benton 
4  Bowles  (est.),  20;  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  20;  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  18.5;  Newell-Emmet  Co.. 
18;  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  18: 
Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  18;  Ted 
Bates.  Inc.,  16;  Kudner  Agency. 
15;  Lennen  4  Mitchell.  15; 
Maxon,  Inc.,  15;  William  Esty  4 
Co.  (est.),  14;  Campbell-Ewald 
Co.  (est.),  13;  Donahue  4  Coe 
( est. ),  13;  Fuller  4  Smith  4  Ross, 
12;  J.  M.  Mathes.  Inc.,  10.5;  Rus¬ 
sel  M.  Seeds  Co.,  10. 


THINGS  ON  EARTH  AND  ON  THE  MOON  RECEIVE  CARTOON  TREATMENT 


PRIMARY  E^tCTlON 


NEW  ORLEANS  VICTORY 


TOMORROW  HERE  WE  COME! 

Jerry  DdvW .  f^hitatit  lphia  Recorti. 


BACK  SEAT  DRIVER? 

Fred  O.  Seibcl.  Richmnnd  Time. 


— are  130  newspapers  in  Yugoslav-  other  form  of  censorship,  and 
vvQ  U I  ^  ia.  None  oppose  the  political  especially  if  the  mob  is  uphold- 

Ifw  D  4  AVAAX  regime  of  Marshal  Tito  even  ing  government  policy. 

though  there  is  plenty  of  vocal  i  told  the  Embassy  that  we 
opposition  to  the  Government  have  had  mob  violence  against 
i  in  the  coffee  houses  and  else-  newspapers  in  the  United  States 

where.  but  not  to  my  knowledge  for 

be  more  oowerful  more  readily  “In  Rumania,  where  the  gov-  several  decades  The  New  York 

accepted  ‘Xoad  Jmore  si‘n-  ernment  .has  ostensibly  dropped  Tribune  was  beseiged  by  a  mob 

cerely  believed  abroad  if  it  does  censorship  of  the  domestic  early  in  the  Civil  War  to  pro 

not  bear  the  label  of  govern-  press,  the  first  test  came  on  test  against  a  Draft  of  citizens  in 

Tv^gnt  even  though  it  msv  be  Jflnuftry  10.  A.n  innocuous  tnc  Union  Army.  Xne  L^os  An* 
transmitted  by  the  government,  statement  by  Constantine  Bra-  ffeles  Times  was  destroyed  by  a 
“We  are  setting  up  a  govern-  tianu,  chief  of  the  Liberal  bomb  explosion  in  1910  as  the 
ment  information  service  geared  Party,  appeared  in  only  three  of  result  of  an  open  shop  stand  in 

to  neace _ not  war  It  should  the  20  newspapers  of  Bucharest  labor  troubles.  Hearst  editions 

havr  tht^soun&  foundation  due  to  the  censorship  of  the  were  burned  in  the  East  pre¬ 
possible.  It  should  be  propa-  Communist  controlled  typo-  ^edi^  World  War.  I 

eanda  nroof”  graphical  union,  a  union  which  added.  We  have  Communist 

TiiT..  Kw  Hie-  follows  thc  govcmment  line.  newspapers  in  the  United  States 

Forrest  pretdccQ  iiis  dib  •  .  .«  «  ^  with  which  in^nv  nf  ij«c  Ha  not 

cussion  of  the  State  Department  “I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  but  m^t  of  the  consei^^ 

incident  by  a  review  of  the  need  New  York  would  rise  in  wrath  newspapers  of  this  country 

for  press  freedom  around  the  would  be  the  first  to  protest 

world.  either  supression  of  them  for 

Survey.  Situation  fr^dom  of  information  destruction  of 

“Let  us  hope,”  he  said,  "that  and  expression.  mem  for  their  slurs  on  the 

the  large  majority  of  represent-  „  ,  _i  p,.,,  American  way. 

atives  in  the  UNO  Assemblv  Intimiaotion  ot  Preas  ..jj  behooves  every  American 

are  obliged  to  conclude  that  “Now  we  turn  to  another  in-  citizen  to  watch  developments  in 


'Bulletin'  News  in  Ads 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

TWO  MEN'S  OPINION!  ...  If  I  were  an  advertising  manager 
of  a  newspaper  I  would  think  a  long  time  over  Samuel 
Kovner’s  article  (The  Advertising  Survey,  E.  &  P.,  Jan.  19th)  .  .  . 
digest  it  ..  .  then  get  busy!  Says  he.  pointing  out  that  the  war’s 
influence  on  the  future  market  is  not  limited  to  dollar  expansion 
.  .  .  he  warns  that  “the  geographic  distribution  of  population  is 
far  different  from  what  it  was  in  1941.  Income  distribution, 
living  and  spending  habits  have  changed.  There  are  new 
products,  new  .social  ideas,  new  business  methods."  Meaning 
your  old  book  of  statistics  on  your  local  market  is  as  dead  as  the 
hobble  skirt!  To  sell  your  advertising  .  .  .  sell  yourself  to  your 
solicitor.^,  your  boss,  you’ve  got  to  know  present  facts  about  your 
market  .  .  .  possibilities  for  the  future  ...  to  give  your  local, 
national  and  cla.ssified! 

*  *  • 

WHERE  TO.  LITTLE  MAN?  ...  A  national  survey  during  43 
months  prior  to  November,  1944  (Foote,  Cone  &  Beldlng)  gave 
a  pattern  for  population  movement,  accelerated  but  not  originally 
set  in  motion  by  the  war!  In  1942  .  .  .  the  move  started  to  the 
states  of  the  West  and  South!  Since — California  got  1.3  million — 
Washington  State  245  thousand — Oregon  138,  Arizona  77,  Utah  32 
and  Nevada  27  thousands!  In  the  Midwest:  Michigan  281,  Ohio 
231,  Indiana  79  and  Illinois  69  thousands!  In  the  South:  Mary¬ 
land  235,  District  of  Columbia  205,  Florida  187  and  Virginia  155 
thousands! 

*  «  * 

WHERE  FROM.  BIG  BOY?  .  .  .  The  State  of  Oklahoma  contributed 
304,  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina  263,  Arkansas  225,  New  York 
223,  Mississippi  194.  Iowa  193.  West  Virginia  140,  South  Carolina 
138,  Georgia  131,  Missouri  117,  Pennsylvania  112  thousands  .  .  . 
and  others  contributing  their  part  were:  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
Montana.  Idaho,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Maine,  New  Mexico  and  Wy¬ 
oming! 

*00 

WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  RETAILERS  .  .  .  interprets  just  one  di- 
flnition  (Super  Market  Merchandising)  is  that  (1)  even  if  mil¬ 
lions  head  back  to  the  farm,  farm  areas  face  a  permanent  loss, 

( 2 )  small  cities  will  have  the  experience  of  the  war  years,  growth 
stunted,  industry  concentrated  elsewhere,  (3)  big  cities  will  have 
permanent  population  gains,  but  transportation,  marketing,  hous¬ 
ing,  schooling,  having  a  bearing  on  retail  successes,  and  (4)  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  population  changes  will  result  in  a  trend 
cway  from  rural  America! 

•  *  • 

WHAT  IT  MEIANS  TO  YOU!  ...  Do  you  know  where  your  mar¬ 
ket,  as  an  integral  part  of  your  state,  stands  in  this  national 
picture?  Your  local  as  well  as  national  accounts  will  want  to 
group  of  the  10-year  segments  of  total  population  .  .  .  27,115,000 
vertising  space  can  be  bought,  it  has  to  be  sold!  In  1946  space 
will  be  sold  and  bought  on  FACTS!  Not  only  as  of  now  must 
you  know  .  .  .  but  what  to  expect  in  the  next  five  years! 

*  ♦  • 

THE  SKY’S  THE  LIMIT!  .  .  .  Looking  at  this  future  picture  the 
“Report  for  the  Business  Executive”  (Washington)  says  that 
since  Pearl  Harbor  the  Cen.sus  Bureau  has  recorded  10.569,000 
births!  A  mere  million  more  than  experts  figured  .  .  .  continuing 
close  to  1944  rate  of  2.8  million!  By  1950  now  say  the  experts 


One  Ad  Brings  20,000  Orders 

Roanoke,  Va. — ^The  Heironimus  store  received  more 
than  20,000  mall  orders  in  two  days  after  a  four-column  ad 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Roanoke  Times  announced  a 
plan  of  equitable  distribution  for  nylon  hosiery. 

The  supply  of  nylons  would  be  withheld,  it  was  stated, 
until  all  customers  had  an  equal  opportunity  to  purchase, 
without  tedious  waiting  in  line.  Oilers  are  to  be  filled  in 
the  order  received  up  to  the  deadline.  Jan.  23.  All  orders 
had  to  be  sent  by  mail. 


Rockford,  Ill. — A  form  of  advertising  which  is  neither 
display  nor  classified  made  its  appearance  in  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic  about  12  years  ago  and 
has  been  a  regular  feature  of  the  Friday  and  Saturday  ed¬ 
itions  ever  since. 

The  feature  occupies  a  two  column  space,  and  is  headed 
“Bulletin.”  It  offers  “Last  Minute  Advertising  Flashes  from 
Rockford  Stores.” 

Most  of  the  “bulletin”  items  are  six  lines  of  10-pt.  type. 
The  heading  announcing  the  type  of  merchandise  and  a 
second  line  comprising  the  name  and  address  of  the  store. 
The  copy  is  in  telegraphic  style. 

Calls  are  made  on  merchants  Thursday  afternoon  when  it 
is  too  late  to  take  display  copy  for  Friday.  The  “Bulletin” 
is  recommended  for  late  arrivals  or  merchandise  news  that 
develops  after  regular  ads  are  prepared. 


.  .  .  total  population  will  be  145.9  million  ...  an  increase  greater 
than  the  entire  population  of  Canada,  and  still  will  pe  growing! 
Meaning  a  steady  increase,  in  consumers  if  you  know  where  to 
reach  them; 

*  *  • 

WHAT  PRICE  CONSUMER?  .  .  .  Says  this  study,  in  five  years 
children  under  nine  years  of  age  will  be  the  largest  single 
group  of  the  10-year  segments  of  total  population  .  .  .  277,1 15,000 
against  22,090,000  in  1940!  Get  out  your  baby  carriages  .  .  .  toys 
.  .  infant’s  wear!  Teen-agers  will  be  fewer — from  10  through  19 
.years  dropping  from  24,080,000  to  21,946,000!  Who’ll  take  their 
place  in  the  merchandising  picture?  Those  who  work — 20  through 
64  years — in  the  next  five  years  will  increase  by  8,647,000!  Get 
out  your  work  clothing!  Of  those  65  years  and  over  there  will 
be  an  increase  of  1,909,000!  Get  out  your  lounging  robes  and 
rockers!  Those  who  can  will  have  to  work  to  support  the 
5,025,000  more  children,  2  million  more  oldsters!  Dust  off  the 
classified!  'What  will  be  your  local  picture  in  this  five-year  pan¬ 
orama?  You  should  know! 

0  0  0 

NEW  AS  BABY’S  FIRST  WAIL  .  .  .  and  you  are  warned  of  “.  ,  , 
new  products,  new  social  ideas,  new  business  methods.”  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  location,  size  of  paper  ...  if  I  were  an  advertising 
manager  I  would  prepare  for  new  faces  .  .  .  new  ways  and  means 
.  .  new  ideas  and  new  solicitors  unless  they  keep  abreast  of  the 
new  age!  Possibly  your  publisher  may  have  a  few  new  ideas 
of  his  own! 

•  THE  MOVING  FINGER  WRITES—’’  And  from  sky-writing  to 
juke  boxes,  you’re  going  to  have  new  competition  .  .  .  from 
automats  to  outpost  inns,  you’re  going  to  have  new  prospects! 

“AUTOMATS”:  a  new  wrinkle  in  selling  frozen  foods  through 
coin-operated  vending  machines,  with  such  old-timers  as  Marshall 
Field  and  Wieboldt  (Chicago)  planning!  Also  “The  Keedoozle” 
a  “Futuroma  Store”  .  .  .  slip  a  key  with  tabulating  mechanism,  in 
slot  of  glassed-in  containers  of  groceries  .  .  .  releases  purchase  .  . 
shoots  by  conveyor  belts  to  cashier  who  already  has  tabulated 
amount  of  purchase  from  tape  in  the  key  you  have  handed  him! 

“OUT  POST  INNS”  .  .  .  where  your  hotels  taking  a  leaf  from 
department  store  and  bank  books  .  .  .  will  have  reasonable  fac¬ 
similes  on  outskirts  of  your  cities!  Reason,  resumption  of  travel 
by  individual  car! 

“TOURIST  COURTS”  .  .  .  After  building  restrictions  are  lifted, 
says  “Tourist  Court  Journal,”  you  will  see  within  five  years 
between  580  to  680  thousand  new  ones  springing  up!  Even  with 
travel  restrictions,  net  profits  of  present  courts,  rose  from  an  i 
average  of  36.61%  in  1943  to  37.85%  in  1944  .  .  .  and  there  are  20  j 
thousand  of  them! 

0  0  0 

“CROSSROAD  STORES” — planned  to  be  "one-stop  places  where 
you  can  buy  anything  anybody  wants”  ...  in  the  shape  of  glorified 
filling  stations!  Number  of  oil  companies  reported  ready  to  go 
with  radios  .  .  .  electric  lamps  .  .  .  refrigerators  .  .  .  other  house¬ 
hold  appliances  .  .  .  and  on  the  installment  plan!  Purchases  made 
from  floor  samples,  station  attendant  takes  commission  from  down 
payment!  One  Chicago  chain  of  stations  now  selling  from  catalogs. 

0  0  0 

“.  .  .  AND  HAVING  'WRIT — ”  .  .  .  there  gives  you  the  pictiwe  of  j 
population  and  income  distribution  .  .  .  new  products  .  .  .  social 
ideas  .  .  .  business  methods!  Many  others  in  each  category  if 
you’ll  look  around!  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
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No  two  cooks  can  mix  identical  ingredients  and  get  the  same 
pie  out  of  the  oven.  We  don’t  bake  pies  at  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  but  we  do  mix  together  all  of  the  ingredients 
that  go  into  a  successful  newspaper.  The  result  is  a  paper 
with  a  distinctive  editorial  flavor  that  has  found  favor  with 
a  large  audience  of  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio  readers  for 
more  than  a  century. 


The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  the  one  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  that  reaches  every  single  one  of  the  *14 1  cities  and 
towns  that  make  up  the  thriving  Cleveland  2-in-l  market, 
consisting  of  (1)  Greater  Cleveland,  and  (2)  the  26  adjacent 
counties.  Through  no  other  medium  can  you  reach  so  many 
potential  buyers  of  your  product,  or  your  services,  and  at  so 
little  cost,  in  this  Cleveland  2-in-l  market. 

*  Akron,  Canton  and  V oungstown  are  not  included. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representattres,  John  B,  Woodward,  Inc. 


EDITOR  D  PUILISHERfor  February  2,  1946 


Court  Orders  ‘Stay 
In  AP  Injunction 


THE  judgement  in  the  Associa¬ 
ted  Press  case  was  modified 
on  Jan.  25  by  the  same  three 
U.  S  jiidge.s  who  issued  the  or¬ 
iginal  decree  two  years  ago. 

Three  parts  of  the  order  eti- 
lered  against  AP  on  Jan.  13, 
1944  by  the  special  expediting 
court  have  been  terminated. 
The.v  pertain  to  the  APs  rule 
exclu.sively  of  news  for  its  mem¬ 
bers.  to  the  re.striction  against 
furnishing  non  -  members  with 
local  news  of  spontaneous  ori¬ 
gin.  and  to  the  agreement  with 
Canadian  Press  for  exclusive 
exchange  of  news. 

By  the  same  order,  the  part  of 
the  judgement  relating  to  the 
membership  bylaws  has  been 
.staved,  with  this  qualifying 
clause.  .  .  . 

“So  long  as  the  by-laws  of  the 
Associated  Press  as  amended  on 
Nov.  28.  1945,  remain  in  effect, 
and  so  long  as  the  by-laws  are 
controlling  over  any  contract 
that  may  be  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  As.sociated  Press  and 
any  of  its  members.” 

Complying  with  the  court's 
decree  of  January,  1944,  which 
was  upheld  in  effect  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  the  members  of 
the  AP  at  a  special  meeting  in 
November  adopted  amendments 
to  the  by-laws,  including  this 
.specially  written  section: 

"In  voting  upon  an  application 
for  membership,  whether  such 
voting  be  by  the  members  or  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  no  mem¬ 
ber  or  director  shall  take  into 
consideration  in  passing  upon 
such  application  the  effect  of  his 
or  its  admission  upon  the  ability 
of  such  applicant  to  compete 
with  members  in  the  same  city 
and  field." 

The  stay  of  the  injunction 
with  respect  to  the  membership 
bylaws  was  obtained  under  that 
paragraph  of  the  decree  which 
said: 

"Jurisdiction  of  this  cause  is 
retained  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  the  plaintiff  or  the  de- 
fendents  to  apply  to  the  Court 
at  any  time  for  such  further  or¬ 
ders  or  directions  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
construction  or  carrying  out  of 
this  judgment,  for  the  modifica¬ 


tion  or  termination  of  any  of  the 
provisions  thereof,  for  the  en: 
forcemcnt  and  compliance  there¬ 
with.  and  for  the  punishment  of 
violations  thereof.” 

Specific  permission  was  grant¬ 
ed  for  seeking-  termination  of 
the  injunction  relating  to  exclii- 
sivit.v  of  news  and  the  Canadian 
Press  contract,  “upon  satisfac- 
tor.v  proof  ( b.v  the  defendan'si 
that  they  have  amended  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
conformity  with  Paragraph  1." 

Soon  after  the  meeting  at 
which  the  AP  by-laws  were  re¬ 
vised,  counsel  began  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  resulted  in  a 
stipulation  dated  Jan.  8.  1946. 
It  stated: 

“Whereas,  on  Nov.  28.  1945. 
the.  by-laws  of  the  Associated 
Press  were  amended  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  Paragraph  1  of  said 
judgment,  as  appears  from  the 
certified  copy  of  said  bv-laws  as 
.so  amended  annexed  hereto  as 
Exhibit  A. 

“Now.  therefore,  the  parties 
hereto  hereby  stipulate  and  con¬ 
sent  that  Paragraphs  IIB,  IIIB 
and  IVB  of  said  judgment  be 
terminated  by  order  of  the 
Court,  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
Para^aph  V  of  said  judgment, 
and  uie  parties  hereto  hereby 
stipulate  and  consent  that  Para¬ 
graph  IB  said  judgment  be 
stayed  so  long  as  the  by-laws  of 
the  Associated  Press  as  amended 
on  Nov.  28.  1945,  remain  in  ef¬ 
fect,  in  the  form  attached  hereto, 
and  so  long  as  the  by-laws  are 
controlling  over  any  contract 
that  may  be  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  Associated  Press  and 
any  of  its  members.” 

The  stipulation  was  signed  by 
W'endell  Berge,  assistant  attor¬ 
ney  general,  then  by  John  T.  Ca¬ 
hill,  counsel  for  the  AP,  and  by 
Weymouth  Kirkland,  counsel 
for  the  Tribune  Company  and 
Robert  Rutherford  McCormick. 

Circuit  Judges  Learned  Hand, 
Thomas  W.  Swan  and  Augustus 
N.  Hand  subsequently  signed  it. 

“As  matters  now  stand,”  said 
Mr.  Cahill,  “the  AP  is  no  longer 
under  any  injunction  nor  will  it 
be  so  long  as  the  amended  by-  i 
laws  remain  in  effect.” 


Public  Relations  Man  Wanted 


Large  eastern  manufacturer 
wants  a  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  to  take  command  of  a 
well-manned  fully  functioning 
department.  A  $12,000  to  $15,- 
000  spot  for  a  seasoned  execu¬ 
tive  between  35-45  who  has  had 
large  corporation  experience 
possible  as  runner-up  to  a  top¬ 
flight  Director,  .  .  Must  know 


press  relations  and  perstinnel, 
house-organ  publishing,  sales 
promotion,  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  .  .  .  capable  of  advancing 
to  top-management  executive 
group.  Give  ALL  important 
facts  in  1-page  letter,  following 
which  interview  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Replies  treated  in  con¬ 
fidence. 
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Paper's  Story  Helps 
Family  Save  Home 

Waterburv,  Conn. — A  family 
of  seven,  one  of  many  groups 
facing  eviction  from  a  Federal 
Housing  settlement  here,  kept 
its  home  this  week  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Waterbury  Demo¬ 
crat  and  one  particular  member 
of  its  staff.  Telegraph  Editor 
Patrick  Pallotto. 

After  the  Democrat  played  up 
a  picture  of  the  family,  an  Ital¬ 
ian  immigrant  walked  into  the 
editorial  room  and  asked  for 
someone  who  could  speak  his 
native  tongue.  Pallotto  quali¬ 
fied,  and  the  visitor  provided  a 
good  followup  story  by  paying 
the  family's  back  rent,  $110. 


Negro  Journalists 
Get  Aivards  in  March 

Washington.  —  The  Wendell 
L.  Willkie  awards  for  Negro 
journalism  will  be  made  in 
March  at  a  dinner  here,  it  is 
announced  by  Mrs.  Eugene 
Meyer,  wife  of  the  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  1  is 
the  deadline  for  entries. 

Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  ( Va. )  News 
Leader,  is  chairman  of  the  hon¬ 
orary  committee,  and  Mark  F. 
Ethridge,  publisher  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal,  is  chair¬ 
man  oi  the  committee  of  jour¬ 
nalists.  Chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee  is  Louis  E.  Martin, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Michigan  Chronicle  at  Detroit. 


P.  Martineau 
Joins  Tribune  ^ 
In  Chicago 

Chicago.  —  Pierre  Martiiiuai. 
promotion  manager  of  the  Meni 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial-Apim 
and  Press  Seim 
ilar.  with  which 
he  has  been  a-- 
sociated  for  '.hi 
past  15  year.; 
ha.s  joined  the 
stall  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  survey  di¬ 
vision  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune 
advertising  de¬ 
partment,  it  has 
been  announced 
by  W.  J.  Byr¬ 
nes.  manager  of 
research  and 
promotion  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Martineau,  who  will  de¬ 
vote  the  major  portion  of  his 
effort  in  his  new'  position  to 
sales  promotional  work  in  the 
national  advertising  field,  has 
been  associated  with  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  for  20 
years. 

Before  becoming  promotion 
manager  of  the  Memphis  news¬ 
papers,  he  was  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial-Appeal  and  Press  Scimitar 

He  is  treasurer  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  and  editor  of  the  Promotion 
Note  Book,  the  association's 
monthly  news  letter. 


COVER 

THE  CAPITAL  MARKET 

exclusively  with 

THE  STATE  &  COLUMBIA  RECORD 


riie  only  daily  iK'WHiiuiaert*  in  (lulunibiu, 
S.  C.,  the  Mate  rapital  and  linb  of  Sonth 
('.arolinaV  rich  Ontral  Market  Area.  Ex- 
elu(«ive  coverage  mornin|{,  evening  and 
Sunday  in  (Columbia  and  more  than  20  other 
fine  inarketH.  Trading  /xine  |io|iulation  of 
ni«>re  than  438,216.  Retail  Saleg,  16-County 
Trading  Zone,  (1944  Salei*  Management 
Estimate  —  #19.'i,794,0fM);  Circulation  — 
.Vlorning  and  Evening  91,02.3;  Sunday  and 
Evening  93,414. 


_  (V.  srti  na  Jin  Su-iay) 

(Hite  Cokmlrra  iRecori 

(fseninit  ticejt  Sunday) 
KErRESENTEO  THE  C0M*ANy 
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HAROLD  S.  SAMUILS 
Advrthhg  OIracfer. 


Arnold  Cootfablo  &  Co. 

“I  have  found  that  advertising 
in  The  Sun  is  an  investment,  not 
an  expenditure.  It  establishes  a 
customer  and  we  build  our  cus¬ 
tomers  through  ^e  paper.  Read¬ 
ing  The  Sun  is  a  ‘must’  for 
every  advertising  man  —  I 
couldn’t  afford  to  miss  its  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  city’s  retailing.” 


PAUL  E.  MURPHY 
Psbficify  DIroctor, 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  lee. 

“The  Sun,  without  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  has  proven  itself  a  potent 
factor  in  the  Brooklyn  retailing 
market,  by  affording  an  appro¬ 
priate  setting  for  fine  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  has  always  played  an 
important  part  in  Loeser’s  pub¬ 
licity  and  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.” 


Today's  advertising  writes  tomorrow's  figures 
in  the  ever-changing  retail  market.  So  a  keen 
eye  to  daily  results  and  a  constant  check  on 
the  selling  force  of  newspaper  advertising  is 
o  must  with  department  store  executives. 
These  promotion-minded  interpreters  of  public 
preference  agree  on  The  Sun  as  a  basic  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  as  well  as  essential  reading. 
They  further  confirm  the  findings  of  the  L  M. 
Clark  organization's  independent  research 
which  rates  The  Sun  "one  of  America's  best- 
read  metropolitan  dailies." 


MRS.  CLAIRE  M.  UN6 
Advorfhhg,  Pathloa  & 
Pobllelty  DIroctor, 

Fraoklla  Simon  &  Co. 

“The  Sun  is  our  leading 
newspaper  at  Franklin 
Simon.  We  find  ourselves, 
over  and  over  again,  using 
its  pages  more  for  adver- 
tisO^ST  than  any  other 
paper.  We  consider  it  an 
eminent  newspaper — aside 
from  its  advertising  value 
— outstanding  in  its  make¬ 
up  and  its  fairness  in 
handling  the  news.” 


R*prtMnt«d  In  Chicago,  Datrott,  Son  Franciieo  and 
.  Los  AmoUs  by  WMlioms,  Lawrnnco  0  Crnsmnr 
Company;  In  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Ball 


WILLIAM  TOBEY 
Solos  Fromotlon  DIroctor, 
Abraham  &  Stroos,  foe. 

*‘I  have  found  The  Sun  a  forth¬ 
right  and  expertly  executed 
newspaper  although  I  often  dis¬ 
agree  with  its  editorial  policies. 
As  an  advertising  medium  its 
circulation  has  always  repre¬ 
sented  a  loyal  and  consistent 
market  for  Abraham  &  Straus 
merchandise.” 


ARTHUR  M.  SEE 
Publicity  DIroctor,  Sak$-34tb 

“There  is  an  orthodoxy,  a 
seemingly  inbred  conserva¬ 
tism  about  The  Sun  that  is 
more  important  today  than 
ever  before.  In  make-up,  in 
its  expert  handling  of  adver¬ 
tising,  The  Sun  is  a  boon  to 
the  well-worn  advertiser  and 
makes  his  life  as  easy  as  pos¬ 
sible — and  well  he  Knows  it.” 


No.  63  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance 
of  The  New  York  Sun  among  responsible  people. 
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Judge  Defends 
Press  Freedom 
During  Tried 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. — ^Freedom  of 
the  press  became  an  issue  for 
a  few  brief  moments  in  a  court 
here  on  Jan.  17,  when  John  H. 
Brill,  attorney  for  the  defend¬ 
ant  in  a  trespass  litigation  case, 
and  one  of  a  battery  of  attorneys 
often  called  upon  to  represent 
the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  at  San  Francisco,  asked 
that  the  court  strike  all  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  record  and  to  ad¬ 
monish  a  local  newspaperman 
present  not  to  publish  anything 
concerning  that  portion  of  the 
testimony. 

Full  Story  Carried 

The  case  had  to  do  with  a  suit 
brought  by  Frank  H.  Barthol¬ 
omew,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of 
United  Press,  against  Victor  M. 
Staheli,  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Sonoma,  owner  of  a  ranch  for¬ 
merly  operated  as  nudist  colony. 

The  suit  charged  that  Staheli 
and  patrons  of  the  Sun-^Ma 
Club,  nudist  organization,  il¬ 
legally  used  a  roadway  for  one 
mile  through  the  heart  of  a 
ranch  near  Sonoma  owned  by 
Bartholomew. 

In  the  hearing  of  the  case,  the 
question  of  Staheli’s  title  to 
property  came  before  the  court. 
Asked  by  W.  Finlaw  Geary, 
counsel  for  Bartholomew,  when 
he  lived  at  the  ranch,  Staheli 
said  he  had  resided  there  since 
1929  with  the  present  Mrs. 
Staheli. 

Asked  the  date  of  his  mar¬ 
riage,  Staheli  said  it  was  “in 
1934  or  1935”  but  he  could  not 
remember  the  exact  date. 

Geary  then  asked  Staheli  if 
his  wife  was  not  also  known  as 
Mrs.  Emma  Shelton,  a  question 
which  caused  Mrs.  Staheli,  who 
was  present  in  the  court,  to  ob¬ 
ject  so  strenuously  that  Judge 
Hilliard  Comstock  threatened 
to  have  her  ejected  from  the 
courtroom  if  the  disturbance 
persisted. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
attorney  Brill,  representing  the 
Stahelis,  asked  that  all  testi¬ 
mony  be  stricken  from  the  rec¬ 
ord  concerning  the  personal  life 
of  his  clients  and  that  the  news¬ 
paperman  present  ( Mike  A. 
Pardee  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Press 
Democrat,  which  published  the 
story  in  full)  be  admonished 
not  to  publish  that  portion  of 
the  testimony. 

“I  do  not  assume  to  exert  any 
control  over  the  press  of  the 
country,”  Judge  Comstock  re¬ 
plied.  “I  certainly  shall  not 
ask  any  newspaper  reporter  to 
refrain  from  reporting  facts  and 
events  developed  during  the 
trial  of  a  case  in  open  court.” 
m 

Returns  to  Theodore 

Maj.  Ray  B.  Deane,  Jr.,  on  ter¬ 
minal  leave  after  five  years 
Army  service,  has  return^  to 
the  sales  staff  of  the  Theodoro 
Advertising  Service,  national 
representatives.  Prior  to  his  in¬ 
duction  in  the  army  Major 
Deane  was  associated  with  the 
national  advertising  staff  of  the 
New  York  Post. 


Fcdr  Trade  Laws 
Called  Monopoly  Curb 

Monopoly  of  distribution  is 
being  promoted  by  the  present 
policies  and  practices  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  John 
W.  Anderson,  president  of  the 
American  Fair  Trade  Council, 
declared  in  an  address  to  the 
Sales  Executives  Club  of  New 
York  City  this  week. 

He  criticized  the  FTC  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  advo¬ 
cating  repeal  of  the  Fair  Trade 
laws,  which,  he  said,  “disarm 
the  predatory  price  cutter.” 
Without  Fair  Trade  protection, 
he  declared,  price  cutters,  by 
selling  products  below  cost  as 
“loss  leaders,”  can  drive  inde¬ 
pendent  retailers  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Perhaps  the  most  vicious 
form  of  monopoly  is  monopoly 
of  distribution,”  said  Anderson. 
“Such  a  monopoly  creates  power 
to  dictate  to  supplying  pro¬ 
ducers,  product  specifications, 
prices  and  other  conditions  of 
manufacture  and  sales.” 


H.  P.  Wolie  Uft 
$90,000  in  Wm 
To  Associates 

Columbus,  O. — Forty-six  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  business  associates, 
including  21  at  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  and  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  will  receive  a  total  of 
$90,000  under  terms  of  the  will 
of  the  late  Harry  Preston  Wolfe, 
banker,  industrialist  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Dispatch  associates  mentioned 
in  the  will  include  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Arthur  C.  Johnson,  editor; 
A.  E.  Campbell,  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  George  A.  Smallsreed, 
managing  editor,  $3,000;  Harvey 
R.  Young,  advertising  director; 
Guy  H.  Bullock,  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  Charles  R.  Har¬ 
din,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  Frank  D.  Lunsford,  audi¬ 
tor;  Ray  Evans,  cartoonist,  and 
William  J.  Trayte,  news  pho¬ 
tographic  chief.  $2,500. 

W.  Dayle  Frazier,  news  edi¬ 


tor;  Elmer  P.  Fries,  political 
columnist;  Laurence  R.  Connor 
and  Ernest  A.  Cady,  editorial 
writers;  Harry  Keys,  cartoonist, 
and  E.  W.  Burwell,  circulation 
director,  $1,000;  Ramon  S.  Cram, 
promotion  director,  and  Nellie 
Lasher,  chief  telephone  oper¬ 
ator,  $500. 

Other  Bequests 

The  following  Journal  exec¬ 
utives  also  share  in  bequests: 
J.  A.  Meckstroth,  editor,  and 
Walter  J.  Reck,  general  man¬ 
ager,  $3,000;  Sid  R.  Phillips,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  $2,500;  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Harper,  managing  editor, 
$1,000. 

Mr.  Wolfe’s  will  also  leaves 
$100,000  to  Columbus  and 
Franklin  County  religious  and 
charitable  organizations  and 
$6,000  to  his  household  em¬ 
ployes. 

Trustees  of  the  estate  include 
his  three  sons,  Robert  H.,  Pres¬ 
ton  and  Richard  S.  Wolfe,  and 
a  nephew,  Edgar  T.  Wolfe, 
president  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal. 
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DiaJtmi  and  necklaces,  rings,  and  chains,  eardrops,  heart-shaped  plagues,  hnttons,  suedles,  gohlets — hundreds  oj 
golden  articles  buried  for  thousands  of  years  were  unearthed  by  Heinrich  Schliemasen  and  his  wife. 


His  Reading  unlocked  the  Golden  HOARD  of  TROY 


IT  IS  1842.  In  a  bleak  warehouse  in 
Amsterdam,  a  thin,  poorly-clad 
clerk  pores  over  a  book.  Hunger  gnaws 
at  his  stomach  but  an  even  greater 
hunger  lies  in  his  heart  ...  a  hunger 
for  knowledge. 

In  every  spare  waking  moment,  the 
young  Heinrich  Schliemann  reads.  Half 
of  his  meager  earnings  go  into  books  and 
study.  He  is  preparing  himself  for  a  great 
moment.  Someday  he  will  prove  to  the 
world  that  Homer’s  story  of  the  fabulous 
city  of  Troy  is  no  myth.  Someday  he  will 
discover  Troy  and  the  treasures  of  King 
Priam. 


he  dismisses  his  workers.  Then,  with  a 
big  knife,  he  hacks  into  the  clifif. 


For  twenty  years,  while  he  amasses  the 
fortune  that  will  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  great  project,  Schliemann  continues 
also  to  e'nrich  his  mind  with  reading. 
Then,  in  1863,  he  begins  to  liquidate  the 
business  which  has  made  him  a  famous 
merchant.  Troy  must  wait  no  longer. 


For  three  weary,  heartbreaking  years 
Schliemann  digs  by  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont.  The  scholars  ridicule  this  un¬ 
scientific  amateur  whose  only  guide  is  his 
unshakeable  faith  in  what  be  has  read  in 
Homer.  Even  if  Troy  did  exist,  they  laugh,  < 
Schliemann  is  not  digging  in  the  right 
place. 

But,  in  June  1873,  the  "amateur,”  with 
his  wife  Sophia,  suddenly  spies  a  gleam  of 
gold  shining  faintly  above  the  base  of  a 
towering  wall  of  stone  and  earth.  Quickly, 


Into  the  light  of  day  emerge  the  golden 
treasures  of  a  civilization  buried  by  dis¬ 
aster  thousands  of  years  before.  One  of  the 
greatest  archaeological  discoveries  of  all 
time  lies  before  the  man  who  has  devoted 
most  of  a  lifetime  to  unearth  it. 


llaoding— Movar  of  Mownfafits 


In  reading,  Heinrich  Schliemann,  great  arch¬ 
aeologist,  found  the  inspiration  and  faith  that 
literally  moved  mountains  and  kept  him  stead¬ 
fast  in  the  face  of  heartbreaking  hardship 
and  ridicule. 


Just  as  the  discovery  of  Troy  vindicated 
Schliemann’s  faith  in  his  reading,  so  progress 
has  borne  out  the  editorial  foresight  of  the 
American  Weekly.  Such  anicles,  for  instance, 
as  those  on  atoms  "Power  Enough  in  a  Glass 
of  Water  to  Drive  an  Ocean  Liner"  in  the 
American  Weekly  of  May  25,  1924  and  on 


jet  propulsion  as  far  back  as  1932  indicate 
the  editorial  imagination  and  breadth  of  con¬ 
tent  of  the  American  Weekly. 

In  this  wealth  and  variety  of  subject  matter 
lies  the  reason  for  the  tremendous  popularity 
and  influence  of  this  great  magazine.  For  The 
American  Weekly,  which  is  distributed  through 
a  group  of  great  Sunday  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast,  scans  all  of  life  for  its  com¬ 
pelling,  informative  features.  Here  is  reading 
at  its  vivid,  varied  best — intriguing  stories  of 
the  lives  and  loves  of  man. ..of  joy  and  heart¬ 
break. ..courage  and  fear.. .hope  and  despair. 
Here  are  the  developments  of  art ...  history 
...medicine... religion... science.  Here  is  the 
chronicle  of  progress — written  so  clearly,  so 
simply  that  all  can  read  and  understand. 

The  American  Weekly  brings  these  vast  and 
exciting  realities  of  life  to  men,  women  and 
young  people  in  more  than  8,000,000  homes 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Ihm  manvfocfvrur  wke  a$$oeiatnt  hit  product  or  hit 
eompossy’t  namn  whh  tuch  am  imfhmmeo  It  tyiap  la 
with  Ihn  matt  poworfu/  known  fore*  m  advnriiting. 
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N.  Y.  N  ewsdealer  Status 
Left  to  Supreme  Court 


THE  question  whether  New  York 

City  publishers  and  news* 
newsdealers  are  in  an  employer- 
employe  relationship  will  be 
decided  by  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  after  a  trial,  following  a 
decision  handed  down  recently 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Ferdinand  Pecora. 

Pecora  denied  a  motion  by 
the  State  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  dismiss  a  suit  brought  by  the 
publishers  of  four  New  York 
evening  newspapers  to  de¬ 
termine  their  relationship  with 
the  newsdealers. 

The  publishers,  the  court  said, 
had  “alleged  sufficient  facts  to 
dispute  seriously  the  existence 
of  an  employer  and  employe  re¬ 
lationship”  and  the  controversy 
presented  was  "properly  the 
subject  matter”  for  such  a  suit. 

The  question  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  publishers  and 
the  newsdealers  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  and 
considerable  legal  action  for 
some  time.  In  July,  1944,  in  a 
case  between  Hearst  Publica¬ 
tions  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  newspaper 
boys  who  sold  at  established 
spots  in  the  streets  and  suburbs 
of  Los  Angeles  were  entitled  to 
bargain  collectively  with  the 
publishers  of  the  newspapers 
they  sold. 

In  October,  1945,  the  Hearst 
Publications  in  San  Francisco 
filed  suits  in  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  contesting  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  right  to  collect  fed¬ 
eral  unemployment  and  old  age 
security  taxes  from  the  news¬ 
papers  for  their  street  vendors. 
These  taxes  had  been  paid  under 
protest  when  the  newspapers 
were  assessed  on  the  claim  that 
the  news  vendors  were  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  publishers. 

In  the  same  month  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Inquirer  and  the 
Record  in  Philadelphia  signed 
separate  contracts  in  which  the 
full-time  corner  men  making 
single  copy  sales  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  employes  of  newspapers 
for  collective  bargaining  pur¬ 
poses.  At  this  time  briefs  were 
filed  with  the  NLRB  to  de¬ 
termine  the  status  of  carriers 
who  made  home  deliveries  of 
these  newspapers. 

In  December  1945  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  ruling  of  the  NLRB, 
the  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  St.  Louis  Paper 
Carriers  Union  '  reached  an 
agreement  through  which  the 
carriers  retain  their  status  as 
independent  merchants  con¬ 
tracting  with  the  publishers  for 
the  delivery  of  newspapers  and 
yet  are  considered  employes  for 
collective  bargaining  purposes. 

The  New  York  case  arose 
when  the  New  York  Newsboys’ 
Union,  Local  471,  AFL,  claiming 
to  represent  1,400  dealers  who 
operate  stands  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of  Li¬ 
censes,  filed  a  petition  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  be  certified  as  a  bargaining 
agent. 
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The  NLRB  permitted  this 
group  to  withdraw  its  petition, 
a  move  frequently  employed 
when  the  Board  feels  there  ii 
no  proper  case. 

Then  the  union  petitioned  the 
State  Board,  and  at  an  informal 
hearing,  the  Newsdealers’  Fed¬ 
eral  Labor  Union,  Local  22371 
(also  AFL)  intervened,  claim¬ 
ing  to  represent  the  same  news¬ 
dealers. 

This  caused  the  publishers  to 
file  suit  to  obtain  an  official  de¬ 
termination  of  SLRB  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

’The  publishers  also  alleged 
that  the  SLRB  would  not  have 
the  right  to  act  in  this  particular 
case,  anyway,  since  the  two 
unions  involv^  were  both  AFL 
affiliates  and  the  State  Labor 
Relations  Act  divests  the  SLRB 
of  any  authority  to  “investigate 
any  question  or  controversy  .  .  . 
between  labor  organizations  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  same  parent 
labor  organization.” 

The  SLRB  asserted  that  these 
complaints  were  insufficient  on 
their  face  and  asked  that  the 
publishers’  suit  be  dismissed. 

’The  New  York  Sun  was  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  case  by  Harry 
H.  Van  Aken  of  DeWitt,  Van 
Aken,  Nast  &  Chapman,  the  Post 
by  Harold  H.  Stern  of  Green- 
baum,  Wolff  &  Ernst,  Uie  Jour- 
nal-American  by  Thomas  A. 
Brennan  of  McCauley  and 
Henry,  and  the  World-Telegram 
by  Charles  B.  Brophy  of  Jack- 
son,  Nash,  Brophy,  Barringer 
and  Brooks. 

Of  Pecora’s  judgment,  Van 
Aken  said,  “The  decision  of 
Justice  Pecora  is  constructive. 
It  points  the  way  to  an  equitable 
solution  of  a  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  afternoon  newspapers 
and  the  State  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  union  organiza¬ 
tions  representing  the  licensed 
newsdealers,  without  harm  to 
any  of  the  interested  parties.” 

■ 

Australian  Papers  Put 
Circulation  Before  Ads 

Melbourne,  Aus. — Sir  Keith 
Murdoch,  chairman  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Weekly  Times,  Ltd., 
looks  to  increased  advertising 
rates  and  additional  newsprint 
to  improve  the  financial  position 
of  the  firm  this  year. 

Net  profit  for  1945  fell  behind 
that  of  1944,  Sir  Keith  explained 
in  his  annual  statement,  partly 
because  of  the  policy  of  giving 
circulation  priority  over  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  1938-39  the  Herald  pub¬ 
lished  189  pages  a  week  and  the 
Sun  294.  Today  the  Herald 
prints  76  and  the  Sun  124.  In¬ 
creases  in  newsprint  are  antici¬ 
pated  early  this  year. 

So  much  of  the  present  supply 
of  newsprint  has  to  go  in  in¬ 
creased  circulation.  Sir  Keith 
stated,  “that  we  are  far  short  of 
what  we  regard  as  adequate 
newspapers.” 


Bob  Allen  Named 

Washingon — Col.  Robert  S. 
Allen,  newspaper  columnist 
whose  right  arm  was  ampu¬ 
tated  as  a  result  of  battle 
injuries  while  serving  with 
General  Patton's  army,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  to  be 
chairman  oi  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  for  training  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  amputees. 

A.  K.  Whyte  Leaves 
San  Diego  Papers 

San  Diego,  Cal. — Arthur  K. 
Whyte,  publisher  and  manager 
of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Tribune-Sun  for 
14  years,  has 
announced  his 
resignation,  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  1. 

He  said  he  plans 
to  open  offices 
in  Los  Angeles 
as  a  newspaper 
counselor. 

Whyte  came 
to  San  Diego  in 
1932  from  San¬ 
ta  Monica,  Cal., 
where  he  was 
president  and  ^ 

publisher  of  the  Outlook.  He  has 
been  with  the  Copley  Press  and 
its  predecessor  newspapers  since 
1919. 

Lester  G.  Bradley,  president 
of  the  Union-Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  reported  that  Whyte 
has  been  retained  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  by  the  Copley 
Press,  which  comprises  the 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun  and 
other  newspapers  in  Southern 
California  and  Illinois. 

“It  is  with  sincere  regret  that 
we  accept  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Whyte,  who  has  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  new 
newspapers  of  which  he  has 
been  publisher  and  manager 
for  the  last  14  years,”  said 
Bradley. 

■ 

Arkansas  Daily 
Raises  GI  Fund 

Camden,  Ark. — The  Camden 
News  has  raised  $5,000  for  Pfc. 
Alfous  Vaughan,  local  GI  who 
lost  sight  of  both  eyes,  both  his 
hands  and  portions  of  his  arms 
above  his  wrists.  He  also  has 
other  permanent  injuries. 

The  News  sponsored  the  com¬ 
munity  collection  fund  after  re¬ 
ceiving  a  letter  from  a  blind 
buddy  of  Vaughan’s.  To  date, 
over  1,000  persons  have  donated 
from  a  penny  to  $100,  answering 
a  daily  appeal  in  the  News  writ¬ 
ten  by  A1  Rose,  editor,  the  sole 
method  used  to  raise  the  fund. 
’The  money  is  deposited  in  a  lo¬ 
cal  bank  for  Vaughan  who  now 
is  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  hos¬ 
pital. 

■ 

Scott  Recovering 

Don  Scott,  of  Osborn,  Scolaro 
&  Meeker,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago,  is  recov¬ 
ering  from  injuries  received  in 
an  auto  accident  which  occurred 
on  his  way  to  the  office,  Jan.  15. 
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An  odd  facts  feature 
with  a  humorous  touch 
that  concentrates  on 
one  interesting  subject 
daily.  Each  release 
can  be  used  in  three 
formats,  including 
one  and  two-column 
size  panels. 

Samples  and  Details 
have  been  mailed  to 
all  Associated  Press 
members. 
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in  Healthy  Industry 


Bubbles  can^t  burst  in  the  HI*spot  of  oHIo  —  billion- 
dollar  market  influenced  by  The  Columbus  Dispatch. 
ICs  an  area  of  stabilized  grotcth.  Sure,  Columbus'  cur¬ 
rent  $400,000,000  payroll  will  fall  off  some  in  the  years 
after  the  war,  but  it  will  be  up  nearly  80%  from  1939 
levels,  a  C.E.D.  survey  indicates.  Columbus  doesn't 
have  all  its  eggs  in  a  couple  of  sensitive  baskets  —  40% 
of  its  465  manufacturing  plants  hire  fewer  than  25 
persons.  Stay  on  the  Highroad  to  Hiked  sales  through  a 
regular  advertising  schedule  in  The  Columbus  Dispatch, 
the  medium  that  gives  you  'round-the-clock  coverage. 


HI  SPOT  in  ONIO 


Informed  people  rely  on  the 
daily  newspaper  for  ALL  the  news. 


Represented  Nationally  by  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 
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Spokane  Papers 
Now  Headed  By 
W,  H.  Cowles/  Jr. 


Spokane,  Wash. — W.  H.  Cowles. 
Jr.  has  become  publisher  of  the 
Spoketman-Review  with  the 
death  of  his 
father,  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Sr.  here 
Jan.  15.  The 
elder  Cowles  es¬ 
tablished  the 
Spokesman  -  Re¬ 
view  over  half 
a  century  ago 
through  consol¬ 
idation  of  two 
early  day  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

In  assuming 
his  new  respon- 
ibilities  the  new 
publisher  sUted,  “The  basic 
Ideals  which  have  guided  the 
Spokane  newspapers  during  the 
past  half  century  under  my 
father's  leadership  seem  to  me 
to  need  no  amendment  for  the 
years  ahead. 

Bsviews  Basic  Idsals 


Cowles 


“These  basic  principles  in¬ 
clude  publishing  the  news  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favor,  publi^ing 
each  day’s  news  comprehensive¬ 
ly,  being  vigilant  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  free  press  and  de¬ 
voting  ourselves  steadfastly  to 
assist  in  the  building  and  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  community  in 
which  our  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished." 


Mr  Cowles  has  worked  hard 
in  every  department  of  the 
paper  to  fit  himself  for  his  pres¬ 
ent  position. 

Following  graduation  from 
Yale  in  1924  he  took  on  a  full- 
time  iob  as  a  classified  adverti¬ 
sing  salesman  for  a  year  with  a 
year  each  in  the  retail  display 
and  circulation  departments. 
He  had  an  active  part  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  new  Chronicle  building 
and  reconstruction  of  the  Re¬ 
view  building  completed  in 
1928. 


The  following  year  he  became 
business  manager  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  of  which  he  is  now  presi¬ 
dent.  Since  1935  he  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  Daily  Chronicle 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  Farm 
Trio,  comprising  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Farmer,  the  Idaho  Farmer, 
and  the  Oregon  Farmer. 

Farm  paper  interests  led  to 
his  election  in  1935  as  director 
of  the  Agricultural  Publishers 
Association.  In  October,  1938, 
he  was  elected  vicepresident  of 
this  association,  and  upon  the 
death  of  its  president  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  succeeded  to  the 
presidency. 

The  next  October  he  was 
voted  another  term  as  president 
and  is  now  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Since  May  1935  he  has 
been  continuously  on  the  board 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

The  Spokesman-Review’s  new 
publi^er  has  four  children, 
William  H.  Cowles  HI,  James 
Paine  Cowles,  Margaret  Cowles 
and  Agnes  Cowley  Cowles.  Hisj 
favorite  hobby  is  motor-boating.  I 
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APPROPRIATE  for  the  “what’s 
-this-world-coming-to  depart¬ 
ment”  is  the  item  in  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution  which  read: 
Phoxnixviue,  Ga. — ^Forced  to 
boil  out  of  an  Army  plane  in 
which  she  had  witchhiked  a 
ride,  a  WAC  lieutenant,  etc.” 


IN  A  category  with  the  state¬ 
ment  in  E&P  recently  that  a 
certain  radio  survey  was  aimed 
at  getting  returns  of  100%  or 
over  was  the  notice  in  the  Hut¬ 
chinson  (Kas.)  Sews  Herald  to 
the  effect  that  a  certain  Negro 
resident  had  died  after  having 
been  “employed  188  years  by 
the  Central  Fiber  Products 
Co.” 

■ 

QUOTING  Lady  Astor  on  her 
arrival  in  the  U.  S.  the  other 
day,  the  New  York  Sun  said  she 
said:  “America  is  fundament¬ 
ally  sound  .  .  There’s  a  little 
confusion  due  to  the  war,  but 
when  we'  get  straightened  out 
things  will  be  all  right.”  Then 
the  Sun  referred  to  “her  hus¬ 
band,  Vincent  Astor.”  Confu¬ 
sion,  isn't  it? 


THIS  is  what  the  Petaluma 
( Cal. )  Argus  -  Courier  reported 
line  for  line: 

MILWAUKEE— Mrs.  Margaret  Rous¬ 
seau,  21,  related  in  circuit  court  some 
of  the  reason  she  wanted  a  divorce  from 
William,  25.  One  was  that  he  painted 
a  divorce. 

wedding  picture.  She  was  granted 
mustache  and  spectacles  on  her. 


TWO  briefs  on  the  United  Press 
radio  wire  got  mixed  up  and 
this  is  how  the  combined  one 
read : 

Concord,  N.  H. — A  University  of 
New  Hampshire  class  of  more 
than  a  decade  ago  has  chosen 
the  alumhus  who  has  done  the 
most  for  his  housekeeper  last 
December.  In  Superior  Court 
at  Norwich,  Minucci  was  sent¬ 
enced  to  12-fo-15  years. 


THE  filler  that  followed  the 
Marriage  Licenses  in  the  Mo¬ 
bile  (Ala.)  Press  had  to  be  this 
one: 

“Rolling  Pins  are  now  being 
made  of  aluminum.” 


And  iVoir  •  •  • 

MARYLAND'S  OWN 
MAGAZINE 

DhfrtbuM  with  thm 

SUNDAY  SUN 

Hi*  BMt  Buy  !■  Baltimera 


E.  L  James  Cites 
Use  of  Tfews' 

In  So.  America 

South  America  supplies  an  in¬ 
teresting  example  of  the  way 
governments  appeal  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  opinions  of  various  people, 
Edwin  L.  James,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  said 
Jan.  24  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
address  at  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

“Before  the  war,”  he  said, 
“European  news  agencies,  gen¬ 
erally  government- subsidized, 
flooded  South  American  capitals 
with  ‘news.’  If  it  was  paid  for, 
that  was  all  right,  and  if  it 
wasn’t  that  was  all  right  too. 

“Frequently  the  Washington 
government  criticized  this  prac¬ 
tice  which  was  natural  enough 
because  the  distribution  of  news 
from  the  United  States  was  on 
an  economic  basis  and  few  South 
American  papers  paid. 

“It  has  started  all  over  again. 
This  time  it  is  not  Reuter  from 
London  but  the  British  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  which  lays  down 
some  thousands  of  words  at  each 
British  Embassy  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  where  it  is  translated  into 
the  local  language  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  local  newspapers.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  French  are 
not  far  behind. 

“But,  strangest  of  all,  the 
United  States  Government  is 
busily  preparing  to  duplicate 
what  it  used  to  condemn  in 
others.  A  division  of  the  State 


Couldn't  Spend 
$7  Million — Chinese 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Sgt.  Wayne 
Cutchin  of  Fort  Worth  didn’t 
fudge  a  bit — not  even  a  paltr; 
thousand  bucks  worth — on  hit 
expense  account.  When  the  Fort 
Worth  Press  last  fall  provided 
him  with  $7,000,000  in  Chinese 
currency  to  take  in  the  sights 
of  Shanghai,  the  sergeant  went 
on  a  spending  spree. 

He  rickshawed  all  over  the 
place,  visited  temples,  bought 
souvenirs,  dined  in  the  swanky 
restaurants.  But  when  the  day 
was  over  he  still  had  a  little  of 
that  $7,000,000  ( worth  about 

$50  here)  left.  Last  week  Sgt. 
Cutchin  returned  with  the 
change — bills  for  $10,000,  $5,0M 
and  $200.  The  Press  hasn't  yet 
decided  what  to  do  with  its 
$15,200. 


Department  is  at  work  getting  ! 
ready  to  distribute  news  from ' 
Washington  to  South  America. 

“A  good  deal  can  be  said  for 
the  undertaking  and  a  good  deal 
can  be  said  against  it.  A  good 
case  can  be  made  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  free  news  by  the 
United  States  when  govern¬ 
ments  competing  for  favor  in 
South  America  are  doing  the 
same  thing. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  will  at 
once  occur  to  those  who  believe 
in  objective  news  that  there  nfay 
arise  a  real  issue  of  objectivity 
in  the  government’s  news  cover¬ 
age,  of  a  presidential  campaign, 
for  instance.” 


She  Scranton  (Eimes. 


Where  the  Sources  of  Steel 
Flow,  Prosperity  is  Certain 
to  Follow. 

Sooner  or  later,  all  the  problems  of  Industry  setUe 
down  to  the  business  of  livlns,  earnlns,  spendins,  ex- 
istins  happily.  That  is  the  American  Way.  The 
final  answer  is  always  on  the  Up-and-Up. 

All  Pennsylvania  is  interlocked  with  Steel.  In  one 
form  or  another.  Coal,  for  example,  and  steel,  are 
of  one  economic  and  production  breed. 


Fluctuations  —  sure. 
But  these  are  days  of 
adjustment,  as  a  War- 
weary  universe  tries  to 
find  Its  (rroove.  Scran¬ 
ton  doer  NOT  depend 
alone  on  coal  .  .  .  but. 
make  no  mistake,  coal 
will  ALWAYS  be  vital. 
Industrially,  the  market 
is  stepping  up  to  a  very 
yreat  future. 


Scranton's  Metropolitan 
Area,  with  a  population  of 
557,000,  is  the  20th  largest 
market  of  its  type  in  the 
U.  S.  About  fifty  new  plants 
have  been  established  here 
.  .  .  inspired  by  confidence. 
And  the  many  new  and  old 
industries  either  contribute 
to  steel  or  use  steel.  Top 
this  off  with  Anthracite. 


The  world-in-the-large  de¬ 
mands  steel.  And  steel  seems 
to  be  more-and-more  in  use 
for  NEW  purposes.  When 
that  white-hot  wealth  pours 
out  it  likewise  pours  SPEND¬ 
ING  MONEY. 
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HELEN  BOWER 
LitTory  Critic 


Now,  whether  it  be  an  evaluation  of  the  chuckles 
in  a  "Thurher  Carnival”,  or  an  approach  to  the  awe¬ 
some  mathematics  and  potentialities  of  the  "Smyth 
Atom  Bomb  Report”,  Miss  Bower  deals  with  them 
deftly.  Her  manner  and  method  of  criticism  com¬ 
mands  widespread  approval  and  respect  because  of 
her  scholarly,  human  and  helpful  approach  to  the 
printed  pages  of  our  current  books. 


SOME  books”  wrote  Bacon,  "are  to  be  tasted;  others 
to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digested.” 

But  our  Helen  Bower  goes  a  little  farther  than 
Mr.  Bacon  suggested.  Her  job  here  at  the  Free  Press 
is  to  "taste”  ’em,  "chew”  ’em,  "swallow”  ’em,  and 
then  write  about  the  result.  Which  implies  that  Miss 
Bower  is  our  Literary  Critic. 

The  title,  however,  we  think  is  a  misnomer.  While 
it  is  true  that  some  books  should  be  criticized,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  it’s  a  far  bigger  and  more 
important  task  to  interpret  them  without  bias  ahead 
of  the  reader’s  approving  or  abhorring  eye. 


Her  column  each  Sunday  is  eagerly  read  with 
exceptional  interest  by  that  ever-growing  multitude 
of  Detroit  book  lovers,  who  regularly  scan  the  pages 
of  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  PUBLISHER 
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Bond  Committee 
Continues  os 
Vinson  'Adviser' 


Members  of  the  Allied  News-  '--a 

paper  Council,  the  request 
of  Secretapr  of  the  Treasury 
Fred  M.  Vinson,  have  voted  to 
continue  their  aid  in  promo- 
of  Bond  Sales.  However, 
the  group's  wartime  efforts  in 
stimulating  sponsored  news- 
paper  advertising  and  news  and 
editorial  support  will  be  discon-  ~  • 

tinned,  and  the  Council  will 
in  a  “purely  advisory  capacity." 

The  decision  was  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Vinson  from  SDX  HONOR 

of  December  1^45.  ^The  delay  ®‘  Sigma  D^ta 

has  been  occasioned  by  time  C*«-  P«‘«“‘onal  joumahsUc  fra- 
consumed  for  mail  contact  with  editor-m-chiel,  Inler- 

the  20  members  of  the  Allied  “?**?““*.  Service,  presents 

Newspaper  Council.  Distinguished  Service  Award  to 

“Functions  of  the  Allied  News-  Edward  Doherty.  Chicago  Sun  re¬ 
paper  Council  throughout  the  porter,  for  his  outstanding  general 
war  were  mainly:  '  “ 

"1.  Stimulation  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  industry,  business  and 
individuals  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space  to  promote  the  sale 
of  war  bonds.  This,  at  times, 
assumed  pressure  form  which 
«  ' '  J  ^  1, 

then  current  war  emergency. 

“2.  Stimulation  of  news  and 
editorial  support  of  war  activ¬ 
ities,  principally  bond  sales,  by 
urgent  appeals  (and  sometimes 
by  aggressive  means  which  only 
war  could  warrant). 

“3.  Cooperation  with  the 
Treasury  and  other  government 
agencies,  in  an  advisory  capac¬ 
ity,  in  planning  and  carying 
out  programs  as  they  in  general 
affected  and  referr^  to  news¬ 
papers. 

“As  refers  the  first  and  second 
phases  above-mentioned  the  Al¬ 
lied  Newspaper  Council  feels 
that  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission 
and  cannot  reasonably  nor 
properly  extend  those  functions 
into  peacetime.  We  feel  v.: 
should  not  go  beyond  a  purely 
advisory  capacity;  such  capacity 
to  be  advisory  to  the  Treasury 
upon  request;  but  not  advisory 
to  the  newspapers  with  respect 
to  their  response  to  any  adver¬ 
tising  or  publicity  program 
which  the  government  might 
devise.  Such  decisions  in  peace¬ 
time  we  feel  belong  to  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  methods  used  during 
the  war  by  the  Allied  News- 


WESTCHESTER  IS 
AMERICA'S  14th*  MARKET 

You  can  travel  your  men  up 
and  down  12  entire  states 
which  won’t  show  you  the 
FOOD  volume  done  in  West¬ 
chester.  There  are  10  states 
whose  drug  and  cosmetic  busi¬ 
ness  isn’t  in  it  with  the  volume 
done  in  Westchester.  Eight 
whole  states  don’t  begin  to 
show  the  volume  in  Building 
Materials  Westchester  County 
turns  in. 

When  you  make  up  your 
advertising  schedule  be  sure 
that  Westchester  County,  where 
people  have  money — and  spend 
it — hears  about  your  product. 

*SaIes  Management  Buying 
Power  Survey,  1945. 


Following  are  the  Canadian  delegates: 

Delegates  at  large;  Senator  W.  Rupert 
Davies,  proprietor  and  president,  the 
H'kig-Standard,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Canadian  Section,  E.P.U., 
and  Chairman  of  the  delegation;  Mr. 
Craick;  Cillis  Purcell.  General  Manager, 
Canadian  Press. 

Representing  daily  newspapers:  R.  M. 
Cantlon,  general  mana^r,  the  Star- 
Phoenix,  Saskatoon,  president,  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  Association;  F.  I. 
Ker,  publisher  and  editor,  Hamilton 
Spectator,  vicepresident,  Canadian  Press; 
Gilles  Berthiaume,  vicepresident.  La 
Pretse,  Montreal;  H.  B.  Burgoyne,  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director,  St.  Cath¬ 
arines  (Ont.)  Standard;  Donald  C. 
Cromie,  president  and  ouhlisher,  Van¬ 
couver  Sun;  Arthur  P  7ord,  editor-in- 
chief,  London  Free  Press,  past  president. 
Canadian  Press;  C.  F.  Fraser,  managing 
editor,  Halifax  Chronicle-Halifax  Daily 
Star;  Bruce  Hutchison,  associate  editor. 
IVinnipcff  Free  Press;  Wesley  McCunly. 
vicepresident  and  publisher  IVintiipcg 
Tribune;  Senator  Jacob  Nicol.  publisher 
and  president.  La  Tribune,  Sherbrooke, 
2.—-.  Charles  H.  Peters,  vicepresident 
and  editorial  director.  Gazette,  Afont- 
real;  Roy  H.  Thomson,  president,  Tim¬ 
mins  Daily  Press,  Timmins,  Ont. 

Representing  weekly  newspapers:  C. 
TI.  Hale,  editor.  Orillia  Packet  and 
Times,  Orillia.  Ont. 

Representing  the  periodical  _  press: 
Floyd  S.  Chalmers,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  MacI-ean-Hunter  Publishing  Co.. 
I.td.,  Toronto.  ■ 

GIs  Thank  Daily 

The  Sterling  (Col.)  Advocate 
is  still  receiving  letters  of 
thanks  from  servicemen  and 
their  families  for  publicizing  a 

_ _ service, 

during  which  local  citizens  used 
private  cars  between  train  stops 
to  enable  home-bound  GIs  to  get 
home  for  the  holidays. 


^ _ _ _  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Plans 

National  Convention 

Chicago,  Jan.  21 — Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi,  journalistic  fraternity, 
will  have  its  first  national  con¬ 
vention  since  1941  here  on  Nov. 

14-16. 

At  the  recent  meeting  when 
Barry  FarLs,  editor'in-chief  of 
International  News  Service  was 
elected  president  (E&P,  Jan. 

19),  the  council  elected  John  M. 

McClelland,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News, 
to  membership.  Holdover  coun¬ 
cillors  are  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 

Indianapolis  Star  publisher; 

Carl  R.  Kesler,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  editor  of  the  Quilt,  and 
Frank  Luther  Mott,  University 
of  Missouri. 

Newly  chosen  professional 
members  are:  Marvin  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Chicago  Times  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  John  P.  (Carmichael, 

Chicago  Daily  News  sports  edi¬ 
tor;  Edward  J.  Doherty,  Chicago 
Sun  reporter;  Joe  W.  Morgan, 

United  Press  Central  Division  pre-Chris'tmas  “shuttle’ 
news  editor;  Harry  S.  Watson,  ■  •  • 

former  managing  editor  of  Stars 
and  Stripes;  John  W.  Carroll, 
editor  of  Park  Ridge  (Ill.)  Ad¬ 
vocate,  and  Lee  Pratatiner, 

Chicago  Times  news  picture 

_  -  „  -  -  -  editor. 

paper  Council  would  be  pre-  ■ 

Press  Club  Elects 

than  help  to  the  government.  Tucson,  Arlz. — Lester  N.  Ins- 
"With  respect  to  the  third  keep,  city  hall  reporter,  Arizona 
function — the  overall  advisory  Daily  Star,  has  been  re-elected 
function — it  is  the  decision  of  president  of  the  Tucson  Press 
the  Council  to  continue  in  ex-  Club.  Other  1946  officers  for 
istence  for  this  purpose,  thus  to  the  club  are:  Frank  N.  Howard, 
willingly  comply  with  that  part  news  reporter  for  radio  station 
of  your  letter  of  December  18,  KTUC,  vicepresident:  John 

1945  which  requests:  ‘We  would  Gaede,  star  reporter,  secretary; 
like  to  count  on  you  and  your  and  Don  Phillips,  public  relations 
board  of  directors  for  whatever  manager  for  the  University  of 
cooperation  or  assistance  that  Arizona,  treasurer,  Erskine 
seems  expedient  and  in  keying  Caldwell,  author,  Vic  Thornton, 
with  the  best  Interest  of  our  star  city  editor,  and  G.  T.  Max- 
country.’  well,  telegraph  editor  of  the 

“To  that  extent,  Mr.  Secre-  same  publication,  were  re-elec¬ 
tary,  the  Allied  Newspaper  ted  members  of  the  club’s  board 
Council  .  .  .  awaits  your  com-  of  directors.  A.  E.  Butterfield, 
mand  in  hope  that  we  may  in  lawyer,  was  re-elected  to  repre- 
some  way  be  helpful.”  sent  associate  members  on  board. 


Sam*  of  America's  finest  products 
are  cashing  in  on  this  rich 
market  by  advertising  in: 
HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonken,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS,  Mf.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
STANDARD  STAR,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Ploini,  N  Y. 
THE  DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Cheiter,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Torrytown,N.  Y. 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ortinine,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  TIMES,  Momoroneck,  N.  Y. 
EVENING  STAR  (ASM.),  Peekakill,  N.  Y. 


fc^Yestchester 

[®^ewspapers 

Covering 

THE  14th  MARKET 
IN  AMERICA 

fttprasantad  Nationally  by  the 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
New  York 
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department . . .  news,  circulation 


advertising  and  public  service 


as  far  back  as  the  records  go 


Stotc 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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N.  C.  Institute  Hears 
McLean  on  U.  S.  News 

By  John  Harden 

DURHAM,  N.  C. — Criticism  of  years,  Devlin  asserted  the  region 
the  inclusion  of  news  in  the  now  faces  tremendous  opportun- 
government  information  serv-  ities  for  industrial  and  agricul- 
ices  was  voiced  by  Robert  Me-  tural  development. 

Lean,  president  of  the  Associ-  Sharing  the  program  with 
ated  Press  and  publisher  of  the  Devlin  was  Mack  Sauer,  humor- 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  in  an  ad-  ist  and  editor  of  the  Leesburg 
dress  at  the  closing  session  of  (O.)  Citizen. 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Insti-  Glenn  Babb,  Associated  Press 
tute  at  Duke  University,  Jan.  25.  foreign  editor,  spoke  at  a  dinner 
McLean,  who  was  introduced  meeting, 
by  W.  K.  Hoyt,  business  man-  “Even  before  the  atomic  bomb 
ager  of  the  Winston-Salem  hit  our  front  pages,"  he  said, 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  “many  thoughtful  far-seeing 
had  previously  cancelled  his  en-  men  were  preaching  the  gospel 
gagement  as  a  speaker  because  of  a  free  press  as  the  surest 
of  a  broken  arm  suffered  in  a  shield  against  another  catas- 
fall  a  few  days  ago.  He  flew  trophic  war. 
down  in  his  private  plane,  how-  “Now,  this  gospel  has  a  force 
ever,  to  d^cuss,  “How  Free  Ls  multiplied  many  times.  The 
the  Press.  need  for  the  dissemination  of 

Propaganda  Race  true  and  honest  news  and  in- 

“Is  the  dissemination  of  news  formation  throughout  the  world 
abroad  by  shortwave  broadcast-  has  never  been  so  compelling.” 
ing  to  become  a  deliberate  in-  The  United  States  and  other 

strument  of  foreign  policy?”  he  governments,  he  add^,  have 

asked.  recognized  the  fact,  with  indi- 

“For,”  he  answered,  “we  may  cations  that  the  subject  may  be 
readily  become  engaged  in  not  taken  up  at  an  early  meeting  of 
an  armament  race  but  a  prop-  the  United  Nations  Assembly, 
aganda  race  with  other  nations.  Essay  Prise  Winners 

and  becloud  rather  than  clarify  T.n..,Wor  Aiho- 

foreign  impressions  of  this  ’  Nelson 

country,  since,  as  the  Manchester  first 

Guardian  puts  it.  ‘State  prop-  V'^versUy.  were  firs 

aganda  is  apt  to  increase"  not  nf  the 

S.S  wM-fSi  pl.» 

pressions  that  our  press  associa-  high  school  contert,  writ 

tions  and  news  agencies  °ook  "f  Nelson’s 

with  alarm  on  any  association  in  mi- 

or  connection  with  such  a  pro-  f ^  • 

gram,  no  matter  how  many  I*!®  retir?  of  Wo?ld  Affairs " 

l^urances  are  given  to  the  con-  la°  e  ^inJers  were 

McLean  outlined  the  inter-  P®««y  A"'? 

ofX!^  uSiTsteL  am  fnd'^Mi^.  Fatt'B.°°w1the?- 

nounced  by  Assistant  Secretary  Winston-Salem,  in  the 

of  State  William  Benton  and  ®°w^^®  occov  onnn 

x.Ki  a..f  ,itUonlyln  .h.  a.w 

!L  ‘  N«t».  .hd  Pr«.,  John  B.  Hoprls. 

L  been  seriously  quesUonS^  bv  the  “  DurS 

Most  of  Program  Okay  (n.  c.)  Herald  Sun  papers  of 
He  said  that  “most  of  the  Durham,  John  R.  Barry,  chair- 
program  has  received  approval  man. 

and  support,  as  constituting  the  The  Baucom  essays  were  spon- 
distribution  of  material  of  sored  by  the  Winston-Salem 
value,  as  have  also  efforts  to  (N.  C.)  Journal,  J.  Worth 

advance  the  free  exchange  of  Bacon,  chairman, 
news  and  information  through  Widespread  interest  through- 
normal  channels."  out  the  state  produced  more 

McLean  urged,  “Let  us  con-  than  400  essays,  according  to 
tinue  to  establish  our  moral  Harvey  Laffeen,  Elkin  (N.  C.) 
credit  around  the  world  by  our  Tribune,  president  of  the  NCPA. 
efforts  to  maintain  free  and  The  contests  were  handled 
equal  access  to  news  and  its  through  the  Association’s  corn- 
communication,  and  the  fullest  mittee  on  education  composed 
exchange  of  news,  leaving  the  of  C.  Sylvester  Green,  ^itor 
actual  conduct  of  that  exchange  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Times, 
to  those  dedicated  to  impartial  chairman:  Staley  A.  Cook.  Burl- 
and  objective  reporting.  That  || -  —  ij 


ington  ( N.  C. )  Times-News;  Tom 
W.  Johnson,  Oxford  (N.  C.) 
Public  Ledger;  J.  Roy  Parker, 
Chapel  Hill;  and  John  A.  Park, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 

Curtis  Russ,  publisher  of  the 
Waynesville  (N.  C.)  Moun¬ 

taineer,  was  elected  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Weekly 
Newspaper  Association  at  a 
meeting  in  connection  with  the 
State  Institute. 

Other  officers  elected  are 
Clifton  Blue,  Aberdeen  (N.  C. ) 
Citizen,  vicepresident,  and  Roy 
Parker,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  secretary-treasurer. 

Two  members,  in  addition  to 
the  three  officers,  were  named 
to  the  board  of  directors.  They 
are  John  B.  Harris  of  Aibe- 
marle  (N.  C. )  News-Press,  and 
A1  Resch  of  the  Siler  City 
(N.  C.)  News. 

m 

Holds  Annual  Skate 

Minneapolis.  —  The  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star-Journal  has  conduct^ 
its  21st  annual  Silver  Skates 
tournament  in  which  more  than 
1,500  participated. 


Old  Clipping  Aids 
Citizenship  Quest 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  A  clipping 
from  the  Louisville  Times  of 
November  17,  1904,  opened  the 
door  to  American  citizenship 
for  Mrs.  Katherine  McKee 
Butts,  Washington,  D.  C.  Re¬ 
cently  there  came  to  the 
Times  a  photostatic  copy  of  the 
story,  in  which  Mrs.  Butts’s 
name  appeared.  At  that  time 
she  was  a  child  of  4  and  lived 
in  Louisville  with  her  mother, 
who  brought  her  to  the  States 
from  Canada. 

The  Chicago  law  firm  which 
sent  the  photostatic  copy  here 
to  be  checked  against  the  origi¬ 
nal  said  that  if  the  photostat 
was  authentic  it  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Butts’s  residence  in  the  States 
prior  to  1906  and  could  there¬ 
fore  be  traded  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  for  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  naturalization  Mrs. 
Butts  was  seeking. 


way,  indeed,  lies  the  national 
interest." 


WILL  SELL  •  •  26%  InUT- 

Mt  In  fully  recomized  and  eatab- 


William  R.  Devlin,  executive  I  iiahed  advebtisinq  agency  in 


I  ‘X?n®"  who  ca.7  hJip’’kee*‘^pI® 

spoke  at  a  luncheon  session  of  and  contHbutp  to  its  arowth. 
the  Newspaper  Institute  at  golden  opportunity  for  ex- 
Chapel  Hill  earlier.  ^rionced  prraon  with  Jl  6.000. 

lAnawer  fully  In  strict  confldence. 

D^ribing  the  strides  made  box  3603.  E<iitor  &  Publisher, 
by  the  South  in  the  past  15  - - 


RETAIL  FOOD  STORES 


PLACED  OVER 


Groceri  in 

Pontiac  Trading  Area 
Ind.  Chain 

Pontiac  1 84  20 
Balance  of 
Area  249  39 
Total  397  59 
225  of  the  obove  456 
grocers  do  150,000 


A/sfioo 

IN  THE 

DAILY  PRESS  in  1945 

• 

This  linage  represents  15  chain  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Super  Markets,  52  independents 
in  a  voluntary  chain  sponsored  by  largest 
wholesale  grocer,  plus  32  additional  inde¬ 
pendent  stores  which  used  space  regularly 
or  occasionally  for  tie  ups. 


T 


ABC  Net  Paid 
39,257  Daily 


Doily  PRESi 


PONTIAC 


MICHIGAN 


7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Daily  Newspaper 


IDITOB  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Pebraary  2.  194* 


livery  i/ewspt/per  owes  i/s  advertisers 
ail  exact  definition  oj  its  readershifi 


Bank  balances  arc  strictly  private.  So  . . .  when  an 
advertiser  can  obtain  money  data  on  those  w-ho 
are  to  read  his  messages— t Aery's  a  major  market¬ 
ing  advantage. 

The  Herald  Tribune  Continuing  Home  Study 
permits  accurate  estimates  of  advertising  effect  by 
disclosing  our  readers’  status.  We  can  tell  you, 
with  time-proved  accuracy  (since  1938) ,  nearly 
everything  you  want  to  know  about  Herald 
Tribune  readers-as-a-whole  and  in  part:  where 
they  live  and  how  . . .  what  they  buy  and  where 
. . .  what  they  own  . . .  what  they  plan  to  own.  We 
(an  tell  you  much  more  to  give  you  an  un¬ 
precedented  guide  to  effective  advertising. 


SAVINGS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

HERAtD  TRIlUNE  FAMILIES  1940  1944 

Families  with  savings  accounts  ....  94.0% .  .  94.4% 
Average  number  per  family . 2.6<Kct^  .  2.5o«. 


Do  any  members  of  your  family  own  Securities? 


Do  you  buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps? 

Yes  (rmgulorly) . 

Yes  (occoeionolly) . 


The  exceptional  proportion  of  Herald  Tribune 
families  with  savings  accounts— so  near  ioo%, 
hardly  left  rtmm  for  improvement  in  1944.  Al¬ 
most  all  our  families  are  regular  war-bond-and- 
stamp  buyers.  Securities  ownership  is. up,  too:  2 
in  every  3  families.  With  savings  like  these  you 
can  weigh  the  wisdom  of  Herald  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  almost  to  the  gram. 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
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Paper  Makers 
Study  Industry 
Problems 

Montreal,  Que.  —  Technical, 
commercial  and  research  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry  were  discussed  by  experts 
at  the  three-day  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Pa¬ 
per  Association,  which  termi¬ 
nated  Jan.  25. 

A  coast-to-coast  representation 
of  over  800  representatives  of 
the  industry,  including  tech¬ 
nicians,  engineers,  chemists, 
woods  managers,  foresters  and 
executives,  attended  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  woodlands  sessions. 

Necessity  for  gradual  price  de¬ 
control  was  dwelt  on  in  his 
presidential  address  at  the  final 
session  by  R.  M.  Fowler  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  whose  message  was  read 
by  Charles  Vining,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Fowler  having  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  Peterborough,  Ontario, 
owing  to  the  death  of  his  father. 

Newsprint  Award 

Hope  that  further  research  will 
result  in  extensive  use  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  hardwoods  such  as  birch 
and  poplar  in  the  manufacture 
of  newsprint,  hitherto  carried  on 
almost  entirely  with  softwoods 
such  as  spruce,  was  expressed 
by  Arthur  A.  Schmon,  president 
of  the  Ontario  Paper  Company, 
Thorold,  Ont.,  during  a  technical 
section  luncheon  session. 

Mr.  Schmon  presented  a  $1,000 
award  by  his  company  to  George 
Shipman  of  the  Donnacona  Par 
per  Company,  Donnacona,  Que., 
for  the  most  practical  method 
devised  of  using  40%  hardwood 
in  newsprint  manufacture. 

Mr.  Shipman's  method  entails 
the  employment  of  semi- 
bleached  Kraft  chemical  pulp 
made  from  birch  in  addition  to 
mechanical  pulp  made  from  pop¬ 
lar  to  provide  a  40%  portion  of 
hardwood  usage  in  newsprint 
manufacture. 

Hardwood  Threat 

If  the  hardwoods  are  not  cut 
they  will  eventually  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  forest  itself,  Mr. 
Schmon  said,  and  if  cut  they 
must  be  used  “and  we  must  find 
a  method  of  utilizing  them  in 
our  industry.” 

_Dr.  Alan  C.  Hill,  of  Quebec 
City,  retiring  chairman  of  the 
technical  section  in  his  annual 
report  at  the  luncheon,  said  he 
saw  in  the  postwar  drive  by  the 
northern  European  pulp  and  pa¬ 
per  industry  to  re-establish  its 
positiori  a  direct  challenge  to 
Canada's  own  industry,  demand¬ 
ing  its  best  efforts  to  maintain 
and  improve  its  position  on  the 
world’s  markets. 

Dr.  Hill,  technical  director  of 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  survey  of  technical  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  northern  Euro¬ 
pean  industry,  said  that  continu¬ 
ous  improvement  in  operating 
methods,  continuing  search  for 
new  processes  and  new  products, 
a  greater  recognition  of  the  need 
for  and  the  value  of  funda¬ 
mental  scientific  research  are 
required  here. 
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Allen  Fund  Grows 

Eugene,  Ore — Contributions 
totalling  $1,825  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  ior  the  Eric  W.  Allen 
Memorial  Fund,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Carl  C.  Webb, 
manager  oi  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
Trustees  will  meet  Feb.  8  to 
plan  some  projects. 

New  Canadian 
Pulp-Paper 
Setup  Effected 

Montreal,  Que.  —  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Association 
(CPPA)  has  been  established 
as  the  single  representative 
body  of  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  producers  in  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada  (NAC)  will  continue  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  industry  in  matters 
pertaining  specially  to  news¬ 
print. 

The  previous  Joint  Executive 
Board  of  the  two  associations 
has  been  dissolved  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  functions  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Executive  Board 
of  CPPA,  to  which  newsprint 
representation  has  been  added. 

These  changes  were  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  statement  released 
this  week  by  the  two  associa¬ 
tions,  describing  the  changes  as 
a  result  of  association  confer¬ 
ences  recently  held  in  Montreal 
for  the  purpose  of  simplifying 
industry  procedure. 

The  statement  also  confirms 
an  earlier  report  that  Charles 
Vining,  president  of  the  News¬ 
print  Association  since  1934,  has 
relinquished  this  position  to  be¬ 
come  chairman  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  Executive  Committee.  He 
has  been  succeeded  as  president 
by  R.  M.  Fowler,  also  president 
of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Assn. 

This  change  in  presidency 
conforms  to  an  agreement  which 
the  Newsprint  Association  made 
with  Mr.  Vining  in  1944  upon 
his  return  from  a  period  of  gov¬ 
ernment  wartime  services. 

Mr.  Fowler's  election  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  NAC  is  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  CPPA  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  the  integration 
of  the  two  associations. 


There's  No  Doubt 
About  It 


I ...  By  any  I 
I  Comparison  { 
I  its  Linotype  I 

•  Ltnot^pr  SparUin  Family  « 


Brawley  (Cal.)  News 
In  New  Ownership 

El  Centro,  Cal. — Transfer  of 
ownership  of  the  Brawley 
(Cal.)  News  to  the  Imperial 
Valley  Publishing  Co.  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Paul  A.  Jenkins, 
president.  The  company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  El  Centro  Imperial 
Valley  Press  and  El  Centro  Post. 

The  News  was  acquired  by 
Mr.  Jenkins  in  1944  and  had 
been  operated  separately.  Carl 
Schooss,  general  manager  of  the 
News  since  its  purchase  by  Mr. 
Jenkins,  is  copublisher  and  has 
an  interest  in  the  company. 

Stock  held  by  Logan  Jenkins, 
now  with  the  Navy,  has  been 
sold  to  his  publisher-brother. 

Ed  Hale,  who  recently  retired 
after  long  service  as  editor  of 


the  El  Centro  papers,  is  now  I 
editor  at  Brawley.  He  was  per-  I 
suaded  to  come  from  retirement  I 
when  an  emergency  arose  there  I 
after  Ole  J.  Nordland,  former 
Brawley  editor,  had  replaced 
Mr.  Hale  at  El  Centro.  Beard 
Rippey,  former  service  man,  has 
joined  the  News  advertising  staff. 

■ 

Issued  War  Edition 

One  of  the  outstanding  post¬ 
war  commemorative  editions  is¬ 
sued  by  the  daily  newspaper  in 
recent  years  came  from  the 
presses  of  the  Ashland  (Wis.) 
Daily  Press  last  month — an  86- 
page,  complete,  detailed  history 
of  the  central  north  Wisconsin 
region  in  the  late  war  from  the 
invasion  of  Poland  in  1939  to  the 
present. 


ARE  IN  PRODUCTION  AGAINI 


The  manu/aeturing  of  fuU-fathionod  hotiory  it  one  of  Fort  IFoynt’i  many 
induMiriet.  Pictura  of  the  **looping  room**  at  IFoyna  Knitting  MUlt — u-htrt 
loot  and  hrtU  of  uwiMn’i  ttockingi  ara  elotaly  loopad  togtthrr. 


**BeUe-Sharineer  stockings” ...  in  all  leg  sizes ...  BREV 
for  small  legs;  MODITE  for  middlin’  legs;  DUCHESS  for 
tall  legs... are  made  in  Fort  Wayne.  Nationally  known, 
nationally  advertised,  the  products  of  Wayne  Knitting 
Mills  form  the  background  for  a  steady  source  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  factory  workers  in  Fort  Wayne.  Wayne  Knitting 
Mills  sells  its  output  nationally  through  15  salesmen 
direct  to  the  more  important  retail  stores  all  over 
America . . .  employs  about  1 .500  factory  wi>rkers. 


The  NmwB^Sentinel  it  delivered  by  rarri«r  every  week  doy 
to  97,8%  of  all  homes  in  fort  Wayne 


QThe  5sTUija-#mttn0l 

'Wdtfrtd'i  "Qoexi  Coe*ti*Uf" 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES;  ALLEN -KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  YORK— CHICAGO— DETROIT 


i 
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Both  of  them 
finish  in  the  money 


Baltimore’s  best-selling  breod  and 
best-selling  newspaper  both  wind 
up  in  the  big  money,  when  Balti¬ 
more  housewives  start  picking 
winners.  Of  course  you’ll  find  their 
favorite  bread  advertised  in  their 
favorite  paper,  the  News-Post  — 
biggest  newspaper  in  the  6th  city 
for  over  18  years.  For  sure  win¬ 
nings  for  your  product,  place  your 
wagers  now  on  the  .  .  . 


Baltimore  News-Post 


NATIONALLY  RiPRESENTED  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


EDITOR  A  PUILISHIR  fM>  Fobroory  2.  1t4« 
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Hugh  Ike  Shott  Marks 
50  Years  of  Ownership 


HUGH  IKE  SHOTT.  editor  and 
publisher,  Bluefield  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Telegraph,  celebrated  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  editorial 
control  of  the  paper  on  Jan.  17. 

Although  January  17,  1896 
marks  the  day  on  which  Mr. 
Shott  assumed  editorial  control 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  he  had 
been  financially  interested  in 


Hugh  Dee  Shott 

the  paper  for  some  time  prior 
to  that  date. 

Confident  of  the  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  struggling  publl^ing 
venture,  he  became  the  ma¬ 
jority  stockholder  of  the  Blue- 
field  Publishing  Company.  This 
company  had  issued  the  weekly 
Telegraph  from  Dec.  15,  1893. 

During  the  early  strike  in  the 
Pocahontas  coal  field,  the  Tele¬ 
graph  became  a  daily  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  the  live  and 
widespread  interest  the  strike 
create  when  the  Virginia  mil¬ 
itia  was  ordered  into  ^e  mining 
region  to  restore  order. 

The  company  continued  under 
the  ownership  of  the  Bluefield 
Publishing  Company  until  late 
in  the  year  of  1896  when  all 
of  the  stock  was  acquired  by 
Mr.  Shott,  and  the  Bluefield 
Publishing  Company  was  dis¬ 
solved.  The  business  was  con¬ 
ducted  then  under  the  name  of 
Hugh  Ike  Shott  until  June  21, 
1907  when  the  Daily  Telegraph 
Printing  Company  was  organ¬ 
ized. 

In  addition  to  his  active  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Bluefield  paper, 
Mr.  Scott  has  been  recognized 
throughout  the  years  as  a  leader 
in  the  political  life  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  represented  the  Fifth 
(W.  Va. )  Congressional  District 
for  two  terms  and  was  elected 


for  a  short  term  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  in  1942. 

A  member  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  for  almost 
60  years,  Mr.  Shott  has  made  it 
a  practice  to  go  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  make  up  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  “just  to  keep  his 
hand  in.” 

Mr.  Shott  experienced  many 
difficulties  during  his  early 
newspaper  career  many  of 
which  were  sufficient  to  cause 
most  persons  to  quit.  But  the 
Bluefield  publisher  was  not  a 
quitter. 

He  likes  to  recall  those  early 
days  when  he  stood  alone,  save 
for  his  devoted  wife,  whose 
guiding  influence  assisted  him 
over  the  many  barriers  that  fell 
in  his  path  during  his  first  dec¬ 
ade  as  an  editor  and  publisher. 

It  was  during  those  lean  years 
that  his  late  wife  gave  him  the 
courage  and  inspiration  that  as¬ 
sisted  him  up  the  ladder  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  which  has  resulted  in 
the  Bluefield  Daily  Telegraph 
becoming  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  West  Virginia. 

Yes,  it  was  the  wrapper  paste 
which  Mrs.  Shott  made  from 
flour  and  water  on  their  kitchen 
stove  that  kept  Editor  Shott 
glued  to  his  task  in  not  only 
building  a  newspaper  but  a 
prosperous  city  and  community 
which  it  has  served  for  the  past 
half  century. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  Printing 
Company  of  which  Mr.  Shott 
is  president  publishes  both 
morning  and  afternoon  papers — 
the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the 
Sunset  News,  and  owns  Radio 
Station  WHIS. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Shott  in 
the  active  management  and  op¬ 
eration  of  the  two  newspapers 
and  the  radio  station  are  his 
two  sons,  James  H.  Shott  and 
H.  I.  Shott,  Jr. 

■ 

George  Dumo  Back 

Washington, — Lt.  Col.  George 
Durno,  who  was  covering  the 
White  House  for  International 
News  Service  more  than  three 
years  ago  when  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  a  captain  in  the  air 
corps,  is  a  civilian  again  with  an 
honorable  discharge. 


l>Uh.e 

RACINE 

A  GOOD  MARKET 


97.9%  COVERAGE 


.7/,.  JOURNAL-TIMES 


Tulsa  Papers  Open 
Big  Display  Center 

Tulsa,  Okla. — ^The  Magic  Em¬ 
pire  auditorium,  with  a  large 
stage  and  seating  capacity  of 
500,  is  being  made  available  by 
the  Tulsa  World  -  Tribune  to 
national  distributors  as  a  mer¬ 
chandise  showplace. 

While  helping  manufacturers 
and  merchants  to  display  new 
goods  to  the  public  at  a  con¬ 
venient  location,  the  Tulsa  pa¬ 
pers  also  are  promoting  Tulsa’s 
advantages  as  a  wholesale  dis¬ 
tribution  center  for  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  Use  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  may  be  arranged  through 
Rex  Justus,  advertising  director. 

Heads  Cincinnati  Guild 

Cincinnati  —  Without  opposi¬ 
tion,  Russell  Lusby,  Times-Star 
display  advertising  salesman, 
was  reelected  president  of  the 
local  Guild.  Other  officers  for 
1946  are  Leo  Hirtl,  Post  reporter, 
and  Bill  Peters,  Times-Star, 
vicepresidents;  Barnes,  Times- 
Star,  secretary;  Cliff  Witzmann, 
Post,  treasurer.  Delegates  to  the 
CIO  Council  are  Max  Sien,  and 
Martha  Jackson,  Post;  Harry 
Schaurer,  Times-Star. 


Hearst  Names  | 
Carrington  as  i 
Fifth  Trustee 

Henry  S.  MacKay,  personal! 
attorney  for  William  Randolph! 
Hearst,  announced  this  week  ^ 
that  Mr.  Hearst  had  appointed 
R.  A.  Carrington,  Jr.,  as  a  voting 
trustee  to  succeed  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Clark.  Mr.  Carrington 
is  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner.  I 

Under  Mr.  Hearst’s  deed  of ' 
trust  made  in  1937,  Clarence  J. 
Sheam  was  named  consultant  | 
coimsel  and  trustee.  That  trustee- 1 
ship  was  ended  April  22,  1944,  ! 
when  Mr.  Hearst  appoint^  five  ; 
successor  trustees  —  Edward  H. ' 
Clark;  R.  E.  Berlin,  president  of  !| 
the  Hearst  Corporation;  Martin 
F.  Huberth,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Hearst  Corporation; 
John  W.  Hanes,  financial  ex¬ 
pert,  and  Henry  S.  MacKay. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  is  the  i 
controlling  owner  of  all  the 
Hearst  enterprises. 

Mr.  Clark  was  an  old  friend 
of  the  family  and  had  charge  of 
Mr.  Hearst's  mining  interests  for 
many  years.  I 


take  pride  in  Announcing 
that  the  name  of 

United  States  Advertising  Company 
has  been  changed  to 

Ewell  &  Thurbkr 
Associates 

Effective  February  1st.,  1946 
James  C.  Ewell  Hal  H.  Thurber 

PRESIDENT  EXECUTIVE  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Frank  H.  Canaday  James  A.  McPhail 


St.  Clair  Carver 
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is  Undisputed  Leader 
in  Comic  Panels 


side  Glances,  Carnival  and  Funny  Business 
are  included  in  the  NEA  Full  Service — 
with  8  other  top-flifht  daily  comics. 


If  It's  Laughter  You're 
After — Here  it  is! 


1200  West  Third  St.  NEA  SERVICE,  Inc  ,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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uous  exposures  but  by  careful 
operation  it  does  provide  suffi" 
cient  coverage  to  obtain  the 
highlights  of  a  fast  moving 
event.  There  is  practically  no 
waste  film  in  using  the  K-25  be¬ 
cause  the  photographer  makes 
only  the  necessary  exposures. 

The  processing  of  the  film 
used  by  the  K-25  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  Fortunately  the  work  of 
building  special  apparatus  was 
not  necessary  because  the  special 
tanks  were  produced  for  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  war. 
The  developing  is  done  in  a  tank 
into  which  is  inserted  the  film 
wound  on  a  double  spool  rack. 
The  spools  are  turned  by  a  small 
reversal  motor  which  unwinds 
one  spool  while  it  is  wound  on 
to  the  other.  The  tank  is  light¬ 
proof  but  the  work  must  be  done 
in  darkness  because  of  the  load¬ 
ing  and  the  withdrawing  from 
one  tank  to  another  for  washing 
and  fixing.  Only  the  rack  is  re¬ 
moved  in  each  instance.  Becker 
has  already  requested  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  device  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  with  which  the  process¬ 
ing  can  be  done  in  open  light. 

Although  all  the  new  improve¬ 
ments  were  not  completed, 
Becker  took  the  K-25  to  the 
Army-Navy  football  game  and 
working  at  a  distance  of  300 
feet,  he  obtained  a  series  of  ex¬ 
cellent  photos.  He  made  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  sequence  form  so  that 
each  series  was  a  feature  in  it¬ 
self.  He  then  covered  the  races 
at  Miami  where  he  also  secured 
excellent  results. 

Becker  has  some  ideas  which 
are  now  being  explored  by  the 
Fairchild  engineers  and  judging 
from  the  accomplishments  so  far, 
the  converted  K-25  AP  Special 
will  be  something  all  the  news¬ 
papers  will  desire  for  sports  and 
special  assignments.  His  one 
great  desire  is  to  make  it  silent 
while  in  operation.  At  present 
it  does  sound  like  an  aeroplane 
taking  off. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Adapt  Aerial  Camera 
To  Newspaper  Use 


By  Jack  Price 

THE  converted  Fairchild  K-25  handles  on  the  sides  of  the  cam- 
mentioned  last  week  is  the  era  but  those  have  been  dis- 
first  improved  camera  to  be  put  carded  and  a  single  grip  handle 
into  operation  by  news  photog-  has  been  placed  at  the  center  of 
raphers  since  the  war  ended.  the  bottom  of  the  box  where  it 
The  K-25  AP  Special  is  the  provides  a  perfect  balance.  This 


From  the  steam  of 
a  boiling  kettle 
Watt  invoked  the 
Industrial  Age,  and 
of  the  four  news¬ 
paper  kettles  boil¬ 
ing  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  one 
leads  in  promoting 
industrial  activity 
. . .  The  Times- 
Herald  offers  the 
advertiser  more 
circulation,  more 
pressure,  more 
“steam.” 


TIMES-HERALD  .  243,902 
Tht  STAR  .  .  .  207,859 
Tha  POST  .  .  .  168,345 
Tha  NEWS  .  .  .  105,231 

as  of  September  30,  1945 


National  Representative 

CEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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'Irt  Composition  That  Counts, 

1  r.RAFLEX-made  camera  on  her  ex- 


GeoRCiA  Engel- 
hard,  who 
combines  her  hob¬ 
by  of  mountain 
climbing  with  a 
successful  career 
as  a  photographer, 
insists  that  would- 
Georgia  Enoelhaw)  be  camera  artists 
pay  more  attention  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  their  pictures.  “Too  many 
potentially  good  photographs  are 
spoiled  by  faulty  composition  -  or 
by  complete  lack  of  composition, 
she  says.  “Often  hobbyists  are  so 
concerned  with  achieving  ‘artistic 
effects  that  they  overlook  the  final, 
over-all  appearance  of  the  print!” 


To  correct  this  failure.  Miss  Engel¬ 
hard  suggests:  “Study  camera  an¬ 
gles!  That’s  especially  important  m 
scenic  photography!  Study  the  scene 
you  want  to  shoot-pick  out  the  best 
angles  from  the  point  of  composition 
-then  shoot!  Remember  that  your 
eye  is  selective.  It  will  concentrate 
on  a  particular  part  of  the  landscape 
-but  the  camera  won’t!  Your  fina 
print  will  always  be  an  over-all  pic¬ 
ture,  with  equal  emphasis  on  every 
part  of  the  scenic  view.  If  you  take 
time,”  she  cautions,  “to  plan  the  com¬ 
position,  your  pictures  will  be  good 
ones.” 

America’s  leading  woman  moun¬ 
taineer,  Miss  Engelhard  carries  a 


GRAFLEX-made  camera  on  her  ex¬ 
peditions.  “I  always  use  a  GRAFLEX 
for  scenic  shots!  The  ground  glass 
viewer  permits  me  to  study  and  plan 
my  composition  right  up  to  the  min¬ 
ute  I  release  the  shutter,  and  I  always 
know  how  the  picture  will  appear  in 
the  final  print.”  GRAFLEX.  Inc., 
Rochester  8.  N.  Y.  (Formerly  The 
Folmer  Graflex  Corporation) 


GRAFLK 
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^J^ow  ^ot?(>  became  ^hlitor 


Pulitzer’s  Editorial 
Standards  Reviewed 


(Editor's  note:  Interested  in 
the  current  discussions  over  col¬ 
umnists  and  editorial  pages, 
James  Wright  Brown,  Sr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Editor  &  Pubusher, 
wrote  to  his  old  friend,  Samuel 
M.  Williams,  the  other  day  and 
asked:  When  you  found  Frank 
Cobb  for  Mr.  flitter,  what  was 
the  standard  of  excellence  in 
editorial  writing  that  you  ap¬ 
plied?  Mr.  Williams,  onetime 
star  political  reporter  for  the 
New  York  World,  pondered  the 
query  at  hie  home  in  Pompano, 
Fla.,  wrote  the  following  reply.) 

WHEN  I  went  in  search  for  an 

editor  of  the  New  York  World, 
and  eventually  found  Frank 
Cobb,  the  standards  of  excel* 
lence  required  were  not  defi* 
nitely  aet  by  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer  but  rather  consisted  of 
a  composite  figure  of  the  type 
of  man  and  mind  that  I  knew 
he  wanted. 

The  measure  of  this  ideal  indi* 
vidual  grew  out  of  many  dis* 
courses  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  on  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  (most¬ 
ly  the  latter)  of  all  editors. 
Then  was  coined  his  epigram¬ 
matic  phrase,  “Every  editor  is  a 
disappointment;  every  reporter  a 
hope. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  was  spending  the 
summer  of  1904  at  Bar  Harbor, 
Me.  I  was  there  with  him  as  a 
sort  of  newspaper  secretary  to 
keep  the  blind  man  informed 
on  news  of  the  day  and  to  scan 
closely  editorial  pages  of  publi¬ 
cations,  particularly  that  of  the 
World,  which  was  his  chief  con¬ 
cern  and  absorbing  interest. 

Find  Ms  on  Editor! 

One  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table  he  was  criticizing  its  edi¬ 
torials  and  the  lack  of  vigor 
evidenced  by  writers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  chief  editor  who  wsts 
growing  old  in  years  and  timid 
in  direction.  This  being  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  what  I  had  been  hear¬ 
ing  during  many  morning  ses¬ 
sions,  I  said; 

“Why  don’t  you  get  a  new 
editor?" 

“You  find  me  one,"  he  re¬ 
torted. 

“All  right,  I  will,”  I  brashly 
asserted. 

He  made  no  comment  on  this 
and  the  conversation  was 
changed  to  another  subject.  But 
at  the  luncheon  table  Mr.  Pulit¬ 
zer  suddenly  queried : 

“Well,  Williams,  when  are  you 
going  to  start  your  search  for 
the  ideal  editor?" 

“At  four  o'clock  this  after¬ 
noon,”  I  replied,  knowing  from 
experience  that  he  liked  definite 
answers  and  quick  decisions. 
Four  o'clock  was  train  time  for 
Boston  and  New  York. 

“Where  are  you  going?" 

“To  find  your  man,  sir,  wher¬ 
ever  he  may  be." 

Again  the  subject  was  dropped 
— left  incomplete.  That  was  Mr, 
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Pulitzer's  way  of  testing  his 
men.  Give  them  free  rein  and 
judge  them  by  results.  Mean¬ 
time  my  plan  of  scouting  was 
made — follow  the  Pulitzer  meth¬ 
od,  judge  by  results  first  before 
approaching  the  individual,  read 
editorial  pages  of  many  news¬ 
papers  to  find  the  desir^  style, 
forc^ulness  of  expression,  ex¬ 
tent  of  knowledge,  indepen¬ 
dence  of  thought;  in  short,  probe 
the  unseen  and  unknown  edi¬ 
tor’s  mind  through  his  writings. 

First  stop  Boston,  reading  the 
newspapers  of  New  England. 
No  prospects.  Next  stop  Buffalo 
for  upstate  New  York  editorial 
pages.  Same  disappointment.  To 
Cleveland  for  Ohio  newspapers. 
Still  no  signs.  Next  Chicago, 
where  newspapers  from  many 
cities  were  available.  Day  and 
night  study  of  editorial  pages 
for  a  week,  searching  east,  west, 
north,  south  for  a  glimmer  of 
the  elusive  talent  that  would 
meet  the  .high  standards  that 
Pulitzer  demanded. 

First  Hopeful  Signs 

In  the  Detroit  Free  Press  ap¬ 
peared  the  first  hopeful  signs. 
Each  day  an  editorial  was 
clipped  and  pungent  paragraphs 
marked.  It  was  easy  to  dete<H  a 
craftsman’s  style  and  to  separate 
it  from  the  work  of  less  billed 
writers. 

I  moved  over  to  Detroit  to 
follow  the  trail,  avoided  ap¬ 
proaching  newspaper  offices, 
seeking  information  from  non- 
joumalistic  circles.  A  political 
acquaintance  who  knew  Detroit 
editors  well  and  to  whom  I 
showed  my  Free  Press  clippings 
said: 

“Frank  Cobb  wrote  those  edi¬ 
torials.  I  know,  because  I  dis¬ 
cussed  several  of  them  with  him. 
He  lives  near  me  and  is  coming 
to  my  house  tonight  for  dinner. 
Come  up  and  meet  him.” 

That  night  after  dinner  I  sent 
a  long  telegram  to  Pulitzer  say¬ 
ing  that  I  had  found  a  white 
hope  and  giving  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  gleaned  about  him.  In  re¬ 
turn  came  an  even  longer  tele¬ 
gram  asking  a  hundr^  ques¬ 
tions  of  minute  detail  about  the 
prospect  that  involved  probing 
every  cell  of  Cobb’s  brain  but 
not  to  reveal  my  objective.  I 
was  to  be  merely  a  New  York 
■  World  reporter  surveying  the 
political  field  —  a  presidential 
election  was  in  the  offing. 

Several  days  were  spent  in 
Detroit  in  the  agreeable  com¬ 
pany  of  Frank  Cobb,  discussing 
all  kinds  of  subjects  prompted 
by  the  continuous  fire  of  Pulit¬ 
zer  questions  arriving  day  and 
night.  The  I.Q.  quiz  covered 
history,  politics,  literature,  eco¬ 
nomics,  opinions  on  current 
problems,  newspaper  policies, 
etcetera,  etcetera,  besides  per¬ 
sonal  biography  in  the  third 
degree. 

'This  information  having  been 


dispatched  by  telegraph  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  mailed  bundle  of 
identified  writings,  I  was  or¬ 
dered  back  to  report  verbally 
and  answer  more  searching 
questions. 

The  result  must  have  been 
favorable  to  the  prospective  can¬ 
didate  for  Mr.  Cobb  later  re¬ 
ceived  an  invitation  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  visit  with  Mr.  Pulitzer 
and  after  a  period  of  tutelage 
(well  described  in  Don  Seitz’s 
life  of  Joseph  Pulitzer)  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  editor  of  the  World 
Pulitzer's  Prerequisites 

What  were  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
standards  of  editorial  writing? 
There  were  no  compiled  rules 
or  requirements  of  which  I  am 
aware.  But  I  can  give  you,  from 
memory,  some  of  his  directions 
and  instructions  to  writers  as 
contained  in  conversations,  in 
telegrams  and  in  letters. 

Knowledge  of  history,  particu¬ 
larly  American  history,  is  funda¬ 
mental. 

Prolonged  thought  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  before  writing  is  essential. 

Brevity  and  clarity  are  abso¬ 
lute.  No  column  long  editorials. 
Brevity  is  beauty. 

Study  Macaulay  for  literary 
style;  Buckle  for  sound  reason¬ 
ing. 

Never  use  a  word  of  two  syl¬ 
lables  when  a  one  syllable  word 
will  suffice.  Avoid  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  words  and  phrases. 

State  your  premise  clearly  and 
simply  in  the  first  paragraph 
and  crack  the  whip  in  the  last 
paragraph. 

Avoid  use  of  superlatives. 
Moderation  in  language;  strong 
in  tone. 

Drop  politics  two  days  after 
an  election.  The  battle  is  over. 

Don’t  be  afraid,  but  be  sure 
that  you  are  right.  I  want  a 
man  who  does  not  wait  for  in¬ 
structions.  Cultivate  the  spirit 
of  initiative. 

Continuity,  continuity,  con¬ 
tinuity  until  the  subject  is 
really  finished. 

An  editorial  page  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  have  one  continuing 
public  service  feature. 

No  political  editorials  in  the 
Sunday  paper.  Make  the  page 
lighter  with  topics  of  general 
interest. 

Get  me  a  man  who  can  write 
with  a  touch  of  humor.  (Many 
were  tried  but  none  proved  sat¬ 
isfactory.  ) 

Irony  in  an  editorial  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  weapon;  too  often  mis- 
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Weekly  Raises  $8,777 

Pleasantvill#,  N.  !• — Weeks 
alter  the  official  close  of  an 
appeal  lor  o  crippled  soldier 
donotions  are  being  received 
by  the  Pleasantville  Press,  a 
weekly. 

Originally  a  lour  weeks 
campaign  was  conducted  lor 
the  soldier.  Pvt.  Howard  O. 
Cramer,  by  the  Press.  Ap¬ 
proximately  $7,500  was  raised. 
Now  the  lund  hos  increased 
to  $8,777,  according  to  the 
latest  report  by  lohn  A.  Hin- 
mon.  editor  and  publisher. 


taken  by  the  reader.  Irony  re¬ 
quires  a  delicacy  of  touch.  Flip¬ 
pancy.  frivoUty,  triviality  are 
not  irony. 

Always  remember  accuracy, 


terseness,  accuracy. 

Be  forever  unsatisfied  with 
today’s  work.  Strive  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  tomorrow. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  newspaper 
to  help  mould  and  to  lead  public 
opinion;  even  to  oppose  public 
opinion  when  that  opinion  is 
hastily  and  ill  formed. 


AFA  Convention 

The  42nd  annual  convention 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  will  be  held  May  28  to 
29,  inclusive,  at  the  Hotel 
Schroder,  Milwaukee.  It  will 
be  the  first  full-scale  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Federation  since  1941. 


Sears,  Roebuck 
Picks  Greensboro 
for  $5,000,000 
ProjecI 

Hmtc,  Xorbork  Iim  ntsll  •rdw 
ootM,  In  .\tlaiita  and  Baltimor*. 
In  order  to  ime  the  rapidly 
yrowinz  MHith  UiU  Arm  needed 
another  *neh  'Mile*.  Oteena* 
boro  wan  rhoaen  beraaiie  of  it* 
elhnate.  Ilvinz  condition*,  ren- 
tral  location  and  transportalion 
faeilltle*. 

A  bnildinz  permit  waa  obtained 
on  nerember  14,  1B4S,  and  work 
ha*  already  ntarted.  Ibe  build- 
inz  will  be  816  feet  Ions  and 
63.1  feet  deep  and  1.000  pereon* 
n-ill  be  employed  when  the  out¬ 
let  renehe*  full  operation. 

Grremtboro  •core*  asalnt 
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Bidder  Names 
V.  E.  Fairbanks 
In  St.  Paul 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Vernon  E.  Fairbanks  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  as 
tor  of  the  St. 

Paul  Dispatch 
and  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 
was  announced 
in  Sunday’s  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  by 
Bernard  H.  Rid- 
d  e  r ,  publisher 
who  less  than  a 
week  previously 
had  assumed 
the  title  also  of 
editor. 

Bidder  as- 
sumed  the  addi¬ 
tional  title  with 
of  J.  R.  Wiggins, 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  papers. 
The  publisher  announced  that 
Herbert  Lewis  continues  as  edi¬ 
torial  director,  and  Fred  S. 
Heaberlin  as  managing  editor. 

Fairbanks,  for  the  past  10 
years  managing  editor  of  the 
Duluth  Herald  and  News-Trib¬ 
une,  formerly  was  general  city 
editor  of  the  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  he 
Joined  the  Army  in  July,  1042. 
as  a  captain,  and  was  released 
from  the  Army  Air  Force  Nov. 
1,  1945.  as  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
after  28  months’  service  in 
Africa  and  Italy. 

He  has  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Minneapolis,  Winona  and 
Austin,  and  for  the  Associated 
Press.  He  first  Joined  the  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  in  1921. 

Simultaneously,  announcement 
was  made  by  J.  R.  Van  Horn, 
associate  publisher  with  the  Bid¬ 
ders  of  the  Duluth  papers,  that 
Prevost  A.  Coulter,  associate 
editor  of  the  two  Duluth  papers, 
had  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  them. 

Coulter  began  his  newspaper 
work  as  a  reporter  on  the  News- 
Tribune  in  1928.  In  1942  he  was 
named  acting  managing  editor, 
holding  that  post  until  Fair¬ 
banks'  return,  when  he  became 
associate  editor. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  held  a 
farewell  cocktail  party  for  Wig¬ 
gins  Monday  afternoon,  present¬ 
ing  him  with  a  pigskin  briefcase, 
a 

Marcus  Brothers  Buy 
Newport  (R.  L)  Herald 

Newport,  R.  I.— The  sale  of 
the  Newport  Herald  corporation 
to  three  Hawley,  Penna.  men 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Milton  S.  Brandt,  who  purchased 
the  property  recently  at  a  re¬ 
ceiver’s  sale.  Brandt  named  the 
new  owners  of  the  corporation 
as  Henry  Herman.  Milton  Mar¬ 
cus  and  Edward  Marcus. 

The  new  owners  said  they 
would  resume  publication  of 
the  morning  pai^r  as  soon  as 
the  machinery  and  building  of 
the  Herald  had  been  overhauled. 
Milton  Marcus  will  be  editor  of 
the  Herald.  Herman  will  be  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  Edward 
Marcus,  business  manager. 


M.  L.  Annenbeig 
Scholarships 

Philadelphia.  —  Tempie  Uni¬ 
versity  has  announced  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  four  full  four- 
year  scholarships,  to  be  known 
as  the  M.  L.  Annenberg  Founda¬ 
tion  scholarships.  Funds  to  sup¬ 
port  them  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  by  a  $25,000  gift  from  the 
Foundation  named  in  honor  of 
the  former  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  who  died 
in  1934. 

New  P.  M-  Daily 
Mokes  Debut  in 
Asbury  Park,N.I. 

Asbury  Park.  N,  J. — The  As¬ 
bury  Park  Sun  made  its  debut 
here  Jan.  24  as  an  afternoon 
daily  newspaper  with  Harry  M. 
Tallmadge  as  publisher  and 
Morris  Mogelever  as  editor. 

Serviced  by  United  Press, 
the  new  daily  has  applied  for 
Associated  FTess  membership, 
Mr.  Mogelever  announced  as 
Vol.  1  No.  1  of  the  Sun  hit  the 
street. 

The  new  paper  also  is  served 
by  the  Chicago  Sun,  Haskin 
Service,  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Consolidated  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  King  Features  Syndicate, 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
McNaught  Syndicate,  General 
Features,  Publishers’  Syndicate 
and  Triangle  Publications,  the 
last  involving  matrices  of  charts 
of  the  Daily  Racing  Form. 

In  addition  to  the  two  main 
sections,  the  Sun  carries  a  two- 
page  daily  magazine  supple¬ 
ment  with  additional  pictures 
and  features. 

The  press  run  of  the  Sun  was 
18,000. 

The  Sun  is  published  on  a 
new  high-speed  Hoe  press, 
recently  acquired. 

Originally  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  Jan.  14,  the  first  edition 
of  the  Sun  came  out  10  days 
late  because  of  unanticipated 
production  difficulties. 

■ 

United  Press,  ANG 
Sign  Ne-tv  Contract 

The  United  Press  has  signed 
a  new  contract  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  for  U.P.’s  editorial 
writers,  the  news  service  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  new  agreement,  operative 
for  the  year  1946,  provides  wage 
increases  and  other  benefits  con¬ 
sistent  with  those  alreadv  grant¬ 
ed  by  other  press  associations. 

Maintenance  of  membership 
is  excluded  from  the  new  agree¬ 
ment.  This  clause,  vigorously 
contested  by  the  U.P.,  had  been 
included  in  the  previous  con¬ 
tract  by  War  Labor  Board 
order. 

The  new  contract  provides  for 
a  voluntary  checkoff  of  union 
dues,  but  the  plan  is  optional 
with  the  individual  employes. 
’Those  who  request  the  checkoff 
may  revoke  their  authorization 
at  any  time  upon  30  days’  notice 
to  the  U.P.  and  the  guild. 


Guild  Strike 
Looms  in 
Philadelphia 

PHXLADELi-HiA. — Negotiations  to 
avert  a  threatened  strike  of 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  employes 
who  are  members  of  the  Phila- 
delphia-Camden  affiliate  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  are 
being  conducted  this  weekend 
at  headquarters  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  of 
Philadelphia. 

By  a  vote  of  306  to  85,  In¬ 
quirer  guild  members  voted 
early  this  week  to  strike  not 
later  than  Feb.  12  unless  settle¬ 
ment  of  existing  differences  re¬ 
specting  a  new  contract  is  ef¬ 
fected  through  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  in  the  interim  period. 

Approximately  90  members 
of  the  Inquirer  unit  did  not  at¬ 
tend.  or  failed  to  vote,  at  the 
strike  meeting.  Approval  of 
the  strike  vote  was  granted  by 
ANG  through  Sam  B.  Eubanks, 
executive  vicepresident. 

Meantime,  guild  employes  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  and  of 
the  Camden  ( N.  J. )  Courier- 
Post,  both  owned  by  publisher 
J.  David  Stem,  have  called  a 
meeting  to  conduct  a  strike  vote 
on  or  before  Feb.  10. 

At  both  the  Inquirer  and 
Stem  newspapers,  employes  in¬ 
volved  include  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising,  business  and  circulation 
departments. 

At  the  Inquirer,  a  principal 
point  in  dispute  is  a  proposed 
20%  wage  increase,  the  unit  also 
demanding  a  night  wage  differ¬ 
ential  and  higher  pay  mini- 
mums. 

Another  demand  is  for  a  35- 
hour  week  for  five  days  instead 
of  the  8-hour  day  in  editorial 
and  7V^-hour  day  in  business  de¬ 
partments  now  in  effect. 

Other  points  at  issue  in  the 
proposed  enactment  of  a  new 
1945-46  contract  are  expense 
accounts  for  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  advertising  em¬ 
ployes,  improved  sick  leave  and 
holiday  provisions,  pension  plan, 
general  advancement  clause  and 
.severance  pay.  Virtually  the 
same  {loints  are  involved  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  affecting  the  Record 
and  Camden  papers. 

Stewart  Hooker,  director  of 
the  Inquirer’s  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  and  in  supervision  of  la¬ 
bor  matters,  .said  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  was  being  resumed  at 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

At  offices  of  the  guild,  it  was 
said  their  strike  committee  was 
setting  up  various  sub-commit¬ 
tees.  selecting  strike  headquar¬ 
ters,  making  picket  signs  and 
organizing  picketing  schedules. 

Also  that  advertising  and  ra¬ 
dio  time  were  being  considered 
as  part  of  the  p>o<«;ible  .strike 
movement. 

■ 

Weekly  Now  Doily 

The  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Beacon, 
weekly,  recently  went  over  to 
daily  publication  as  the  San 
Jose  Daily  Beacon.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Joseph  A.  Lownr, 
who  was  with  the  Wichita 
Beacon  and  with  the  San  Jose 
Evening  Neivs. 


30,000  Request 
Caidinars  Photo 

Sumner  Collins,  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American,  reported  this 
week  that  requests  for  reprints 
of  a  full-page  picture  of  Cardi¬ 
nal-Designate  Spellman  had 
passed  30,000. 

After  the  picture  ran  in  the 
Journal- American  on  Dec.  28, 
a  small  box  informed  readers 
that  they  could  obtain  reprints, 
in  four  colors,  on  glossy  stock. 
'The  photograph  was  made  three 
years  ago  by  Staff  Photographer 
George  Reidy. 

C.  R.  Long  Dies; 
Once  Published 
Chester  Times 

Chester,  Pa.  —  Charles  R. 
Long,  74,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  re¬ 
tired  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chester  Times,  died  Jan.  28  at 
his  home.  Orchard  Knoll,  near 
here,  after  illness  that  began 
last  October  with  a  heart  attack. 

For  more  than  50  years,  he 
was  associated  with  the  Chester 
Times,  having  joined  the  paper 
in  1892.  Active  in  affairs  of  the 
state  publishers  group,  he  was 
president  of  PNPA  in  1912  and 
again  in  1933.  He  aLso  was 
president  of  Chester  Times.  Inc., 
a  holding  company. 

Long,  a  native  of  Illinois, 
joined  the  Times  as  office  assis¬ 
tant  and  advertising  solicitor. 
In  1909  he  became  business 
manager  of  the  Chester  paper 
and,  with  the  late  Governor 
Sproul  and  Frank  C.  Wallace, 
purchased  the  Chester  Morning 
Republican,  with  each  holding 
a  one-third  interest.  When 
Sproul  was  elected  Governor  in 
1920,  Long  and  Wallace  each  as¬ 
sumed  50%  of  the  Times  stock. 

After  a  10-month  strike  with 
the  newspaper  guild  in  1942. 
Long  retired,  and  the  Times  was 
leased  to  Alfred  and  Julia  Hill, 
trading  as  the  Chester  Times. 

While  principally  identified 
with  the  Chester  Times,  Long 
also  was  part-owner  of  the 
Trenton  ( N.  J. )  Times  from  1899 
to  1901.  In  1915  he  purchased  the 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald,  which 
he  sold  in  1918. 

■ 

Boyd  Named  Chief 
Of  AP  Cairo  Bureau 

Max  Boyd,  who  was  regarded 
by  war  correspondents  as  one 
of  the  best  PROs  in  the  Army, 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  at 
Cairo,  Egypt,  it  was  announced 
this  week  at  AP  headquarters  in 
New  York.  Boyd  succeeds  Fred 
Kreig.  who  has  been  ill  and 
hospitalized. 

Boyd  was  one  of  the  top  flight 
members  of  the  AP  Washington 
staff  from  1933  to  1940,  when  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management.  He 
joined  the  Army  shortly  after 
Pearl  Harbor  as  a  lieutenant 
and  wound  up  a  full  colonel  and 
chief  public  relations  officer  of 
the  U.  S.  Eighth  Airforce. 
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INS  Code  of  Ethfps 

1.  The  **Qinont  of  Journelbnt*'  of  the  Americen  $oci> 
cty  of  Newspaper  Editors,  that  dictate  responsibility, 
freedom  of  the*  press,  independence,  sincerity,  impar* 
tiality,  fair  play,  and  decency,  apply  in  their  entirety  to 
wire  news  as  well  as  to  the  publication  of  an  individual 

•  newspaper. 

2.  Nevrs  shall  never  be  colored,  distorted,  exagi^rated, 
slanted,  misinterpreted  or  so  written  that  it  may  lead 
to  misinterpretation  by  editors,  headline*writers,  on 
readers.  This  applies  not  merely  to  direct  statements, 
but  equally  to  omiifsions  of  qualifying  circumstances 
end  pertineat  context. 

'  3*4Ajccura«aly  prasented  news  in  itself  is  often  sensa¬ 
tional,  but  **scnsationalism**  in  handling  the  news  is 
strictly  forbidden  and  will  not  be  condoned. 

4>  The  spirit  of  lively  competition  among  the  news, 
services  is  healthy,  sound,  and  productive  of  the  great¬ 
est  contributimis  to  American  journalism.  It  shall  be 
fostered  insofar  as  it  stimulates  enterprise,  individ¬ 
uality,  and  craftsmanship,  but  not  when  it  conflicts  with 
the  best  interests  of  public  service. 

5.  The  ‘'beat**  is  recognized  as  a  measure  of  alert  jour¬ 
nalism  only  insofar  as  it  is  accurate  and  complete. 
Beats  that  are  inaccurate  menace  public  confidence  in 
the  press.  Accuracy  must  always  take  precedence  over 
speed.  ^‘Get  it  first,  but >  FIRST  get  it  RIGHT.*’ 

6.  INS  correspondents  are  chosen  for  their  profes¬ 
sional  competence,  their  maturity,  and  their  sense  of 
responsibility.  They  must  display  these  characteristics 
at  all  times  in  their  handling  of  the  news. 

7.  INS  correspondents  shall  be  chary  of  accepting  con¬ 
fidential,  “off  the  record”  information  when  there  are 
other  legitimate  sources  of  the  same  information  that 
are  not  confidential ;  but  a  confidence,  once  accepted, 
must  be  respected  absolutely. 

8*  Controversial  matters  cannot  be  considered  ade¬ 
quately  or  accurately  covered  unless  both  sides  of  the 
question  are  reported  with  utmost  fidelity  and  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  bias.  ' 

9.  must^ob'serve  standards  of  good  taste  as  h^ 
as  the  highest  standards  of  the  newspapers  we  serve. 

10.  INS  recognizes  the  obligations  which  “Freedom 
of  the  Press”  implies.  It  dedicates  itself  to  a  passionate 
sense  of  responsibility  to  die  public  and  to  the  senti¬ 
nels  of  American  liberty— the  newspaper  editors  of  the 
United  States. 


INTERNATIONA 


Rising  to 

a  Situation . . . 

Thousands  of  GIs  who  were  expected  home  for  Christmas  were  stranded  in  Pacific 
Coast  ports  by  the  sheer  inability  of  the  railroads  to  move  them.  Kept,  of  necessity, 
aboard  the  ships  that  had  brought  them,  they  were  unable  even  to  send  a  message.  It 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  homesick  soldiers,  and  disappointment  and  anxiety 
for  their  waiting  families. 

That  was  the  situation  which  Bill  Steven,  managing  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune  sought  to  alleviate  for  the  stranded  soldiers  from  Minneapolis.  He 
asked  INS  to  help.  Of  course  we  were  glad  to.  We  didn’t  stop  with  Minneapolis. 
We  delivered  messages  all  over  the  country  through  our  bureaus  and  through  our 
subscribing  newspapers.  We  carried  answers  back  to  the  boys. 

It  was  not  just  because  it  was  a  service  to  an  INS  subscriber,  though  that  is  always 
a  compelling  motive.  It  was  not  just  an  emotional  response  to  the  Christmas  spirit, 
though  we  confess  that  we  were  profoundly  moved  by  the  unavoidable  situation  and 
the  disappointments  in  its  wake.  It  was  a  public  service  of  genuine  importance  —  a 
chance  to  show  the  returning  men  that  their  country  was  not  indifferent  to  their  plight; 
but  it  also  made  a  human  interest  news-feature  for  all  our  clients. 

The  messages  were  not  only  printed  in  the  papers.  They  were  telephoned  on 
Christmas  eve  to  each  individual  family.  I'heir  gratitude  and  appreciation  were  ample 
reward.  To  Editor  &  Publisher,  Bill  Steven  said  of  INS,  “It  really  rose  to  the  situation. 
Their  cooperation  was  a  pleasure  to  experience.” 

INS  subscribers  can  al\s  ays  count  on  such  cooperation  from  our  service  in  matters 
of  public  service.  It  is  given  top  priority  in  the  INS  Code  of  Ethics.  For  the  very 
foundation  stone  of  a  free  press  is  devotion  to  the  public  weal. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


WHAT  HAPPENS  NOW? 

THE  Associated  Press  and  the  United 
Press  are  adamant  in  their  decision  to 
terminate  service  to  the  State  Department 
for  international  newscasts.  AP  has  al¬ 
ready  stopped  service.  The  U.P.  will  soon 
cut  it  off  for  this  purpose.  Apparently  the 
decisions  are  final.  The  International  News 
Service  continues  to  supply  its  service. 

MThat  happens  now? 

The  international  informational  func¬ 
tions  of  the  OWI  and  the  Office  of^Inter- 
American  Affairs  were  traffSfirratf  ^t^  tfate 
State  Dwartn^it  bu  President  TnuMn's 
order  of  Aug.  af,  1945!  The^e  fl'no  dlspo^- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  State  Department 
or  any  of  its  executives  to  discontinue 
international  newscasting  over  government 
transmitters.  They  still  believe  it  is  good 
policy.  This  will  continue  until  Congress 
decides  later  this  year  what  should  happen 
to  those  broadcasting  stations — should  gov¬ 
ernment  keep  them  in  operation,  should 
they  be  turned  over  to  private  interests, 
or  should  they  be  scrapped?  Meanwhile, 
the  State  Department  will  broadcast  news 
abroad  based  on  the  reports  of  one  news 
service  and  what  it  can  gather  on  its  own. 
The  last  has  not  been  considered  but  it 
is  a  possibility. 

According  to  an  E  &  P  poll  last  week  the 
editors  of  the  nation  are  divided  almost 
evenly  on  whether  AP  and  U.P.  should 
continue  to  service  news  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  These  editors  should  also  con¬ 
sider  the  future  government  news  broad¬ 
cast  operation. 

How  many  editors  would  like  to  see  the 
State  Department  organize  its  own  news 
gathering  staff  in  the  style  of  the  old  OWI? 
Probably  not  one. 

How  many  want  government  broadcasts 
based  on  one  news  service?  Not  many. 

There’s  the  dilemma.  Two  of  the  three 
big  reliable  news  services  don’t  want  their 
products  used  by  government  in  that  man¬ 
ner.  Government  is  going  to  continue 
broadcasting  in  spite  of  this,  temporarily, 
at  least.  Isn’t  the  charge  of  propaganda 
more  liable  to  be  leveled  at  the  United 
States  if  government  newscasts  are  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  all  reliable  news  services 
than  if  it  does  have  access  to  them?  We 
think  so. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  done.  1.  ’The 
press  associations  should  get  together  to 
provide  a  unified  and  reliable  service  to 
the  State  Department.  A  plan  proposed 
by  Wilbur  Forrest  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  sounds  feasible.  He  suggests  AP 
and  U.P.  again  furnish  news  to  the  State 
Department  on  a  pay  basis  for  broadcast 
without  undue  processing  by  government 
employes  and  identified  item  by  item  as  to 
origin. 

2.  ’The  editors  of  the  nation  should  work 
for  quick  Presidential  or  Congressional 
action  to  terminate  this  phase  of  govern¬ 
ment  broadcasting  before  we  do  get  up  to 
our  necks  in  charges  of  propaganda. 

Fundamentally,  it  boils  down  to  this. 
Either  we  have  the  best  and  most  reliable 
broadcast  of  news  by  government,  or  we 
shouldn’t  have  it  at  all.  A  mediocre  opera¬ 
tion  would  certainly  be  suspect  around  the 
world.  Eorroa  &  PimusHZR  endorses  the 
first  of  the  two  choices. 


EDITORIAL 


Day  unto  day  utterrth  Hpeerh.  and  night 
unto  night  shrwrtli  knowledge. 


— Pcalm,  XIX;  1,  2. 


ONE  JOURNALISM  GROUP  . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  approves  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism,  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  and  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism  to  study  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  creating  a  single  organization  of 
journalism  schools.  We  urge  the  successful 
consideration  of  this  move.  Any  accredit¬ 
ing  plans  for  these  schools  set  up  by  the 
ACEJ  and  AASDJ  will  not  work  unless  it 
is  done. 

The  AATJ  is  a  new  comer  to  the  field  of 
associations  compared  to  the  AASDJ  and 
there  has  been  considerable  sniping  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  both  groups.  Some 
of  the  former  have  contended  the  AASDJ 
is  a  closed  corporation  and  refuses  to  ad¬ 
mit  new  members  even  though  they  might 
qualify.  Some  AASDJ  members  have  felt 
the  newer  organization  is  composed  of 
less  important  schools  and  therefore  not 
worthy  of  consideration  in  any  accrediting 
plan. 

Admittedly,  journalism  schools  differ 
greatly  in  method  and  scope  of  their  teach¬ 
ing.  ’There  are  practically  no  two  alike. 
But  the  existence  of  two  organizations  has 
split  the  journalism  teaching  field.  And  it 
cannot  be  said  that  one  association  has  all 
the  “A”  schools  and  the  other  all  the  “B” 
schools. 

If  an  accrediting  program  is  set  up  by 
the  ACEJ  and  AASDJ  without  giving  the 
AATJ  representation  or  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  its  formulation,  it  is  a  pretty 
safe  bet  the  latter  will  not  recognize  the 
final  accrediting  body.  Thus  we  will  have 
a  large  group  of  journalism  schools  not 
cooperating  in  the  accrediting.  Ibe  plan 
will  operate  only  about  50-75%  effectively. 

The  value  of  accrediting  ultimately  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  schools  will  be  classi¬ 
fied. 

Prospective  students  will  benefit  It 
will  tend  to  emphasize  the  professional 
status  of  journalism.  It  is  hoped  it  will 
improve  the  general  caliber  of  journalism 
schools  by  forcing  the  delinquents  to  bring 
courses  and  teaching  up  to  standard. 

It  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
newspapers,  represented  through  their  as¬ 
sociations  on  the  ACEJ,  to  have  one  or¬ 
ganization  of  journalism  schools  and  teach¬ 
ers  the  same  as  it  has  worked  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  one  ANPA,  one  ASNE,  one 
ANCAM,  one  NAEA,  etc. 


AP  INIUNCnONS 

“SO  LONG  as  the  bylaws  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  as  amended  on  Nov.  28, 
1945,  remain  in  effect,  and  so  long  as  the 
bylaws  are  controlling  over  any  contract 
that  may  be  entered  into  between  the  AP 
..and  any  of  itg  members”  the  permanent 
injunction  against  the  membership  bylaws 
has  been  ’’stayed”  by  the  court.  Injunc¬ 
tions  against  exclusivity  of  AP  news  for 
members,  restriction  against  furnishing 
non-members  with  local  news  of  spon¬ 
taneous  origin,  and  the  exchange  agree¬ 
ment  with  Canadian  Press  have  beet 
terminated. 

All  AP  members  should  welcome  the 
lifting  of  injunctions  against  the  thres 
parts  of  the^byipws.  But  the  qualifying 
clause  “staying^’  the  injunction  against  the 
article  applying  to  admission  of  members 
leaves  just  enough  room  for  the  court  to 
keep  its  foot  In  the  door.  Supervision  by 
the  court  is  still  a  specter  hanging  over  the 
AP.  That  part  of  the  injunction  has  not 
been  terminated. 

“So  long  as  the  bylaws  are  controlling" 
in  decisions  of  the  AP  board  and  mem¬ 
bership  the  court  will  not  interfere.  But 
let  someone  be  denied  an  AP  membership 
who  feels  that  the  bylaws  were  not  con¬ 
trolling  in  his  case  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  court  has  retained  jurisdiction  to 
proceed  under  complaint  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  or  an  individual. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  continuing 
judicial  usurpation  with  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  which  reads: 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.” 

PUBUC  RELATIONS  ADS 

MANY  large  corporations  that  find  them¬ 
selves  strike  bound,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  have  turned  to  the  advertising 
columns  of  newspapers  to  hammer  home 
before  the  public  their  arguments  in  the 
wage  increase  dispute.  Some  unions  and 
friends  of  labor  unions  are  also  doing  this. 

Management  and  labor  are  thus  employ¬ 
ing  the  technique  of  selling  ideas  proven 
during  the  war.  However,  both  of  them 
started  too  late  in  this  practice  waiting  un¬ 
til  the  trouble  started  before  constantly 
repeating  their  points  of  view  in  paid 
space.  Both  sides  had  a  “good  press”  in 
the  news  columns  when  original  develop¬ 
ments  made  news.  But  after  the  initial 
issues  were  aired  they  tended  to  become 
obscured  behind  the  inevitable  maneuvers. 

Management,  in  particular,  has  found  it 
advantageous  to  reiterate  the  basic  issues. 
TTie  copy  soimds  reasonable  to  many  read¬ 
ers.  But  it  lacks  the  benefit  of  a  pre-strike 
build  up. 

If  the  strike  bound  corporations,  and  all 
others  large  and  small  interested  in  public 
understanding  and  good  will,  are  looking 
ahead  they  will  decide  right  now  to  in¬ 
corporate  a  continuing  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  their  annual  adver¬ 
tising  budget.  Public  relations  is  not 
something  that  can  be  turned  on  and  off 
like  a  water  tap.  It  is  an  accumulative 
thing  that  requires  long  range  planning. 
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FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  )7  N  Y 


PERSONAL 

mention 


WILTON  HALL,  publisher,  An¬ 
derson  (S.  C.)  Independent 


brated  his  7wh  birthday  re-  ttser-joumai,  was  elected  by  tne  hARRY  W.  BOWERS,  formerly 
cently  by  doing  a  full  day’s  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  na-  auditor  of  the  Times-Mirror 
work.  There  was  no  observance  tional  councillor  for  1946.  q,  ^  publishers  of  the  Los  Ange- 

other  than  a  surprise  picture  Roland  Moxer,  an  associate  tes  Times,  has  been  appointed 
and  story  layout  “slipped”  into  editor  of  the  Walla  Walla  Union-  controller  and  treasurer  by  the 
the  birthday  edition  by  em-  Bulletin,  has  been  chosen  to  re-  board  of  directors.  Richard  G. 
ployes.  ceive  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Adams,  attorney  for  the  com- 

J.  M.  Blalock,  president  and  Commerce  distinguished  service  pany,  has  been  appointed  sec- 
general  manager,  Columbia  award  for  1945.  retary;  and  Omar  F.  Johnson, 

(S.  C. )  State  company,  has  Chase  S.  Osborn,  former  gov-  manager  of  the  land  and  tax  di- 
been  elected  to  the  general  ernor  of  Michigan  and  at  one  vision,  has  been  named  assistant 
board  of  directors.  Citizens  and  time  editor  of  the  Sault  Ste.  secretary.  H.  E.  Downing,  who 
Southern  National  Bank  of  Marie  (Mich.)  Evening  News,  formerly  held  the  posts  of  con- 
South  Carolina.  observed  his  87th  birthday  re-  troller,  treasurer  and  secretary, 

Frank  Gannett,  head  of  Gan-  cently  at  his  winter  home,  Pos-  has  retired  after  more  than  43 
nett  Newspapers  and  Mrs.  Gan-  sum  Poke  Lane.  Ga.  _  Osborn’s  years’  service. 

NETT  were  guests  of  Winston  son,  George,  is  now  editor  of  the  p,  Leslie  Ferris,  promotion 
Churchill  at  a  luncheon  in  Mi-  Evening  News.  manager  for  Capper  Publica- 

ami  Beach’s  Surf  Club  recently.  Charles  H.  Conland,  assistant  tions,  has  purchased  The  Date 
Churchill  also  entertained  publisher,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Palm,  Indio,  Cal. 

George  McCullough,  publisher,  Courant,  has  been  appointed  Frank  B.  Powers,  who  was 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail.  Hartford  campaign  manager  for  national  advertising  manager. 

Captain  Robert  L.  Gray  has  the  Connecticut  Cancer  Society’s  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  before 
just  returned  from  the  Pacific  drive.  he  entered  the  armed  services 

and  has  resumed  his  post  as  edi-  Grover  E.  Shipton  has  re-  in  April  1942,  has  returned  to 
tor  of  the  Fayetteville  ( N.  C. )  turned  to  the  Illinois  State  Jour-  his  former  post. 

Observer.  nal  and  Register  at  Springfield.  Thomas  M.  Maes  II.  who  was 

Thomas  E.  Hubbard,  who  with  ^  assistant  to  the  publisher  recently  honorably  discharged 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Kin  Hubbard,  after  serving  for  three  and  a  from  the  Navy,  has  returned  to 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bernard  half  years  in  the  Army.  Before  his  former  position  as  national 
ScHOTTERs,  both  of  Indianapolls,  leaving  for  service  he  was  as-  advertising  manager,  Houston 
publishes  the  Bellefontaine  ( O. )  sistant  national  advertising  man-  Post,  a  place  which  he  held 
Examiner,  has  returned  to  his  ager.  He  Is  the  son  of  A.  W.  prior  to  the  time  he  entered  the 
desk  at  the  Examiner  following  Shipton,  president  of  the  Copley  armed  forces.  H.  H.  Dancy,  pro- 
more  than  two  years  of  service  Press.  motion  manager.  Post,  who  was 

with  the  Navy.  Burrows  Matthews,  editor,  (Continued  on  page  40) 

EIdward  Morrow  has  returned 
to  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  as  associate  editor.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Fortune  magazine  the  last 
one  and  a  half  years  and  for¬ 
merly  had  been  a  member  of 
the  World-Herald  editorial  staff 
17  years. 

H.  R.  WisHENGRAD,  editor  of 
Overseas  News  Agency,  will 
leave  in  a  few  days  for  Europe, 
where  he  will  spend  a  year  re¬ 
organizing  and  expanding  the 
service’s  foreign  staff.  During 
his  absence,  Victor  M.  Bien- 
STOCK,  chief  of  foreign  service, 
will  be  acting  editor. 

Charles  H.  Craig, 


W  H  .4  T  RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL’S  COLUMN. 
“TODAY  IN  EUROPE,*’ 
OFFERS  THE  AMERIC  VN 
READER— 

( 1 )  A  clear  picture  of 
the  passing  Euro¬ 
pean  scene. 

(2)  Contacts  ami  in¬ 
terviews  with  men 
who  ^are  ruling 
Europe  today. 

(3)  A  thoughtful  an¬ 
alysis  of  Euro¬ 
pean  economic 
and  political 
trends. 

(4)  Facts  and  atti¬ 
tudes  from  Eur¬ 
ope  that  vitally 
affect  our  own 
American  econ¬ 
omy  and  way  of 
life. 

(5)  A  careful  sum¬ 
mary  of  import¬ 
ant  history -mak¬ 
ing  events. 

(6)  Simplicity  of  style 
that  assures  read¬ 
ability. 

Today,  Americans  demand 
accurate  information  from 
both  hemispheres.  TOD  A  Y 
IN  EUROPE  satishes  that 
demand. 

For  rates  wire  or  write— 


WeVc  more  than 

1,000,000 

new  friends  since 
January  first/ 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  TOODLES 
NEWSPAPER  FAMILY 
SINCE  JAN.  I 

•  BOSTON  POST 

•  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

•  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 

•  WASHINGTON  STAR 


Tb«  TOODLES,  Am*rie«*s  "lypicil  («mily'' 
comic  pog*  (••tur«,  now  mor*  lh«n  four 
old,  r««dily  mokat  n*w  frUndt 
bac«us«  it  rafUctt  th«  thinking  and 
•ctiom  of  Amaricon  famillas  ovarywhara. 

Writ*  f*r  ftrmt  and 
”rr—h  That  Srovo" 


editor. 

North  Platte  (Neb.)  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  been  elected  Lincoln 
County  chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

J.  A.  Meckstroth,  editor,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Ohio  State  Journal  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  ’Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Columbus  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  has  been  reappointed  to 
the  board  for  a  four-year  term, 
ending  Feb.  1,  1950. 

R.  F.  HimsoN,  owner-publLsh- 
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PERSONALS  • 

continued  from  .page  39 

acting  national  advertising  man* 
ager  during  Maes’s  absence,  as¬ 
sumes  his  place  as  director  of 
special  features  and  promotion 
which  was  inactive  during  the 
war. 

Orrie  Morris,  former  district 
manager  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune  is 
back  after  nearly  four  years  in 
the  Army  Air  Corps.  In  the 
same  department  Bob  Ringross, 
former  zone  manager,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Navy. 

Ernest  L.  Reinhardt  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  position  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  for  the 
Pottstown  {Pa.)  Mercury  after 
military  service  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

William  Lightner  has  re¬ 
joined  the  national  advertising 
staff  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  in  charge  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg 
territories,  after  war  service 
with  the  Navy. 

Robert  V.  Campbell,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Star-Journal  and  Pueblo-Chief¬ 
tain,  has  been  named  promotion 
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manager  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Johnstown  ( Pa. )  Trib¬ 
une  and  Democrat. 

James  A.  Dean,  former  Marine 
Corps  airman,  has  joined  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Palm  Springs  ( Cal. )  Desert  Sun. 

E.  K.  WooTTEN,  formerly  with 
the  city  circulation  department, 
Portland  (Ore.JI.  Journal,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  service  to  the 
daily’s  circulation  promotion 
department. 

Harold  Watt  has  been  named 
auditor  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald  and  Daily  Re¬ 
public. 

Glen  Fockele  has  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Hays 
(Kan.)  Daily  News  ^ter  19 
months  in  the  Pacific. 

Art  Corrigan  has  returned  as 
city  circulation  manager  of  the 
Stockton  (Cal.)  Record  after 
two  years  of  Army  service. 

Bob  Kelsey,  former  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald- Journal 
classified  advertising  manager, 
has  become  associated  with  S.  L. 
Goodman  and  Associates,  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  firm. 

Clyde  Reed,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  city  circulation  manager 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
Madison,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Journal  (Credit 
Union,  succeeding  Harold  E. 
McClelland,  state  editor. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

• 

JOHN  F.  DAY,  who  joined  the 

Dayton  (O. )  Daily  News  last 
November,  now  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  daily. 

He  resigned 
from  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  to 
join  the  Dayton 
paper.  A  Nie- 
man  fellow. 

Day  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  spot 
news  section  of 
the  OWI  over¬ 
seas  branch  be¬ 
fore  joining  the 
Press.  Day  suc- 
ceeds  Jerry  Day 

Connors,  v  e  t  - 

eran  of  38  years  in  the  News  edi¬ 
torial  department,  who  becomes 
makeup  editor. 

Malcolm  Hobbs,  former  « re¬ 
porter  ■  for  the  SpriTigfltld 
( Mass. )  Republican,  has  been 
made  chief  of  the  Overseas 
News  i^ency’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau.  He  succeeds  Herbert  J. 
Seligman,  resigned. 

Richard  K.  O’Malley,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Pacific  correspond¬ 
ent  during  the  final  days  of 
the  war,  has  returned  to  the 
Denver  bureau  for  temporary 
assignment  following  a  leave 
spent  in  Montana  where  he  re¬ 
cuperated  from  an  attack  of 
malaria. 

Sgt.  Hiland  H.  Clay,  formerly 
attached  to  public  relations  at 
Camp  Croft,  S.  C.,  has  resumed 
his  newspaper  duties  with  the 
Galosburg  (Ill.)  Daily  Register- 
Mail. 

Major  James  M.  Lever,  Jr., 
former  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent-Daily  Mail  reporter,  is 
on  sick  leave,  following  a  long 
duty  tour  in  the  China-Burma 
theater.  Mrs.  Lever,  formerly 
of  the  Independent-Daily  Mail 


society  staff,  and  he  are  on  va¬ 
cation. 

Bob  Swisher,  former  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Herald  reporter,  has 
joined  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald- Journal  news  staff. 

Thomas  Cook  Brown,  chief 
editorial  writer,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  will  speak  on  Robert 
Burns,  Poet  Laureate  of  Democ¬ 
racy,  at  a  dinner  held  by  the 
Robert  Burns  Society  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  187th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Scotland’s  na¬ 
tional  bard. 

Mike  Kanaley  has  returned 
to  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
as  a  sports  writer  after  a  long 
hitch  in  the  Army. 

T/4  John  R.  (Dick)  Both- 
WELL,  former  political  cartoonist, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
and  former  artist-cartoonist  at 
Camp  Croft,  Spartanburg,  S.  C., 
has  been  honorably  discharged, 
following  service  in  Japan.  He 
plans  to  rejoin  the  Times  staff 
after  a  rest. 

Warren  Chamberlain,  recently 
discharged  from  the  Army,  has 
rejoined  the  Missouri  Valley 
(la.)  Daily  Times  as  news 
editor. 

Arnold  Harp,  out  of  Army, 
back  on  editorial  staff  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer.  Tom  Gorm- 
ley,  formerly  in  dispatch  room, 
has  forsaken  his  uniform  for 
civvies  and  returned  to  that 
paper  also. 

Anne  M.  McIlhenney,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  film  writer  and 
former  WAC  captain,  is  back  in 
Hollywood  to  do  a  series  of 
stories  for  the  Courier-Express. 

Harold  W.  Belcher,  former 
head  of  the  copy  desk  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union. 


Christy  Gregg  has  returned  to 
the  sports  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  after  almost  four 
years’  Navy  service. 

Peter  M.  Panfeld,  former  San 
Antonio  Light  reporter,  is  now 
editor  of  Gist  magazine,  a  local 
business  publication. 

T/Sgt.  Harold  Thompson,  for¬ 
merly  employed  by  the  Quincy 
( Mich. )  Herald,  has  been  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  after  more 
than  40  months’  service.  He 
has  joined  the  Nashville  (  Mich.) 
News. 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  Chicago 
Tribune  cartoonist,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Zooiogical  Society  for  a  24th 
term. 

Ted  Robinson,  book  critic  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  had 
the  honor  recently  of  presenting 
a  $10,000  check  to  Jo  Sinclair 
( Ruth  Seid )  who  won  the 
Harper  Prize  Novel  Contest 
with  “Wasteland.”  Her  brother, 
Herman  Seid,  is  a  photographer 
on  the  Cleveland  Press. 

Miss  Jean  Haines,  who  served 
for  nearly  two  years  in  the 
Marine  Ciorps,  has  taken  over 
the  society  and  general  local 
news  desk  of  the  Bellefontaine 
( O. )  Examiner. 

Merrill  Faulk,  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial-News  reporter,  has 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial’s  editorial  page,  succeed¬ 
ing  Jack  Williams,  retired  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  health. 

Paul  E.  Tanner,  chief  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle  copy  desk  and  staff  member 
for  15  years,  has  returned  from 
a  years  service  in  the  Pacific 
as  a  field  director  for  the  Red 
Cross. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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American  Airlines  directly  serves  the  major  ir^ 
dustriol  cities  in  the  United  States.  Along  our 
routes,  also,  are  America’s  famous  vacation-lands 
from  Southern  California  and  the  Sun  Country 
of  the  southwest  to  the  year-round  attroctions  of 
New  England. 


For  change,  rest  and  recreation,  board  an  Amerl* 
can  Airlines  Flagship  for  Mexico.  In  a  few  hours 
you  con  be  in  a  vivid,  exciting  land  of  enchanting 
variety.  Telephone  your  nearest  American  Airlines 
ticket  office  for  complete  information. 
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Readers'  Store 
Preferences 
Plotted  in  N.  Y. 

"Every  newspaper  owes  its 
advertisers  an  exact  definition 
of  its  readers,”  says  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune’s  ad  series 
announcing  its  latest  edition  of 
the  Continuing  Home  Study. 

To  furnish  this  definite  in¬ 
formation  about  its  readers,  the 
Herald  Tribune  has  sent  out 
every  two  years,  since  1938,  a 
questionnaire  which  has  resulted 
in  presentations  on  Family 
and  Home,  Shopping  Habits,  Ma¬ 
jor  Equipment,  and  Brand  Pref¬ 
erences. 

Brand  Research 

The  Family  and  Home  pres¬ 
entation  draws  such  compari¬ 
sons  as,  “In  1940,  two  out  of  10 
New  York  families  had  an  in¬ 
come  of  $3,000  or  more  and 
seven  out  of  10  Herald  Tribime 
families  were  in  this  group.  In 
1944  this  improved  to  eight  out 
of  every  10.  Almost  half  of  our 
families  today  have  incomes  of 
$5,000  or  more." 

The  new  volume  on  brand 
preferences  warns  that  avail¬ 
able  supply  and  dislocation  of 
distribution  have  in  many  in¬ 
stances  affected  1944  findings, 
making  them  primarily  valu¬ 
able  as  a  record  of  the  result  of 
wartime  restrictions. 

The  Herald  Tribune  sent 
questionnaires  to  persons  who 
had  written  or  telephoned  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  Reader  Service 
Bureau  for  information  on  food, 
clothing,  child  care,  gardens. 
The  only  selection  was  aimed  at 
keeping  the  ratio  between  city 
and  suburban  subjects  the  same 
as  the  circulation  ratio. 

Striking  among  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  over  four  studies  at  two- 
year  intervals  was  the  frequent¬ 
ly  close  parallel  between  the  de¬ 
partment  store  preferences  ex¬ 
pressed  by  readers  who  filled  in 
blanks  and  the  quantity  and  pro¬ 
portional  amount  of  advertising 
done  by  these  stores. 

Store  Preferences 

Macy’s,  for  instance,  was  first 
in  department  store  advertising 
and  first  in  preference  through¬ 
out  the  four  studies.  In  1938, 
however,  59.7  %  preferred 
Macy’s  and  Macy's  advertising 
was  490,917  lines,  considerably 
lower  than  in  the  three  succes¬ 
sive  study  years.  Macy’s  pref¬ 
erence  quotient  was  down  to 
56.9%  in  1940,  mounted  again  in 
1942  after  advertising  in  1940 
had  jumped  to  612J69  lines.  Ad¬ 
vertising  fell  off  slightly  in 
1942,  and  Macy’s  popularity 
quotient  rose  only  .3%  by  1944. 

As  another  example,  Altman’s 
advertising  in  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  was  third  largest  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  1938,  its  prefer¬ 
ence  also  third  among  the  news¬ 
paper’s  readers.  In  1940,  1942 
and  1944  both  ita  rank  and  its 
preference  by  readers  was  sec¬ 
ond.  In  the  same  period  Lord  & 
Taylor  dropped  to  third  place  in 
advertising  and  seventh  in  1944. 
The  store’s  preference  dropped 
from  second  to  third. 

Wanamaker  each  study  year 
was  fourth  in  advertising  and 
preference  rank,  but  the  paral- 
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lel  is  even  closer.  In  1940  the 
preference  mounted  .8%  and  ad¬ 
vertising  increased  also  by  1,993 
lines.  Preference  dropped  in 
1942  by  1.4% — and  advertising 
was  off  9,941  lines.  In  1944, 
however,  advertising  went  up 
43,972  lines  without  yet  prevent¬ 
ing  the  1.9%  drop  in  preference. 

Browsing  among  data  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  four  volumes  of 
the  study,  one  discovers  such 
trends  (with  statistics)  as: 

“Women  in  Herald  Tribune 
families  are  paying  more  for 
street  dresses  but  are  not  buying 
as  many.” 

"Almost  half  the  men  in  our 
families  are  paying  over  $2.50 
for  a  shirt,  2V^  time  the  1942 
proportion.  But  fewer  shirts 
are  being  bought.” 

“Over  70%  of  Herald  Tribune 
families  carry  life  insurance, 
and  average  close  to  $12,000  in 
coverage. 

“Automobiles,  radios,  furni¬ 
ture,  washing  machines  and 
houses  have  top  priority  ...  in 
purchases  plann^  immediately 
after  the  war.” 


Historical 
Novel  Sold 
After  5  Years 

San  Francisco — Footsteps  of 
Willa  Gibbs  are  jumping  from 
the  city  beat  of  the  Chico  ( Cal. ) 
Record  to  the  literary  center  of 
New  York,  thanks  to  a  new 
book. 

“The  Infernal  Messiah,”  be¬ 
gun  five  years  ago  and  completed 
after  30  revisions,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  John  Farrar,  promi¬ 
nent  in  introducing  “Anthony 
Adverse.” 

“Yes,  that’s  right — 30  revi¬ 
sions,”  said  Miss  Gibbs.  “I  have 
a  whole  trunkful  of  copy  left 
over  from  revising  and  re-revis¬ 
ing.” 

Quite  thrilled  at  her  success 
with  a  historical  noved  based  on 
the  Napoleonic  era,  she  added: 

“When  mother  heard  I  had 
sold  my  book  to  the  producer  of 
‘Anthony  Adverse,’  she  immedi- 
ately  told  all  her  friends  Mr. 


Farrar  was  the  producer  of 
Anthony  Eden.” 

Miss  Gibbs  began  her  research 
into  the  French  revolution  pe¬ 
riod  15  years  ago,  she  explained, 
then  hastily  added  she  was  then 
but  13  years  old. 

After  three  years  with  the 
Woodland  ( Cal. )  Democrat,  Miss 
Gibbs  went  to  college,  an  action 
she  now  terms  “a  mistake — a 
waste  of  time.”  Next  came  pub¬ 
licity  work  in  San  Francisco, 
followed  by  work  on  the  Son 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

Miss  Gibbs  thought  she  was 
doing  well  on  the  Call-Bulletin, 
“but  one  day  Fred  Walker,  city 
editor,  returned  from  vacation 
and  fired  me  before  he  even  re¬ 
moved  his  hat.” 

Then  came  the  Chico  Record 
“main  city  beat”  job.  This  ended 
after  three  months  because  of 
the  book  sale. 

■ 

Marks  Anniversary 

Published  in  Spanish,  El  Con¬ 
tinental,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Jan.  18 
publish^  a  special  10-page  ed- 
ition  on  its  20th  anniversary. 
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Say  The  Nation*s  Leading  Media  Bayers 


200  of  the  leading  space  buyers  and  media 
directors*  were  asked, 

"What  source  or  sources  are  most 
frequently  quoted  for  estimates  of 
market  factors  (such  as  income  and 
retail  sales)  for  years  not  covered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Census?" 


the  sources  of  market  information  most 
readily  accepted  by  their  clients  as  authori¬ 
tative. 


Again 

ment.' 


the  answer  was,  "Sales  Manage- 


This  was  the  answer: 

"Sales  Management  is 


quoted 


_  It  received  far  more  mentions  than 

any  other  publication  or  publishing  organi¬ 
zation. 

Hundreds  of  smart  space  and  time  sales 
representatives  have  learned  that  it  pays 
to  use  Sales  Management's  exclusive  edi¬ 
torial  features  to  strengthen  and  fortify 
their  own  market  and  media  data.  As  so 
many  of  them  put  it,  "No  one  ever  ques¬ 
tions  Sales  Management's  reliability." 

Back  up  your  sales  representatives  with  a 
consistent  campaign  in  the  authoritative 
publication  which  has  this  unrivalled  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  both  the  agency  and  national 
advertiser  ofRces  of  the  country. 

*Tha  Survay  was  conducted  this  last  December  end 
January  by  raprasentatives  of  the  Market  Research 
Company  of  America  in  the  leading  agency  ofRces 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Loi  Angolas, 
San  Francisco  and  Boston. 


MANAGEMENT  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

333  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  III.  15  East  de  la  Guerra,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


more  than  4  times  as  often  as  any 
other  publication  in  America." 

They  were  referring  to  presentations  about 
both  local  and  national  markets  made  either 
orally  or  in  printed  form.  They  mentioned 
Sqles  Management  more  often  than  all 
other  publications  (of  any  and  all  kinds) 
combined. 

These  agency  men  are  important  to  you. 

So,  too,  are  their  bosses,  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Thousands  of  them  are  Sales 
Management  subscribers — and  boosters. 

The  agency  executives  were  asked  about 


■  DITOR  PUILtSHIR  for  Mraety  2.  1944 


Fast,  luxurious,  depfudahle,  the  "40(}"s  have  won  distinction  among  the  great  trains  of 
America.  You,  the  millions  w  ho  have  patronized  the  "  iOO"s,  have  given  them  a  ser\  iee  record 
which  has  few  equals — both  in  passenger  volume  and  operating  results.  N<iw  come  the 
first  postwar  additions  to  this  busy,  |K>pular  fleet — new  Pullinan-Standard-hiiilt  cars,  to 
provide  greater  capacity  for  overflow  demand;  to  give  further  enjoyment  and  the 
best  in  service  to  travelers  along  the  ” Route  of  the  iOOs." 

The  high  qualities  in  the  latest  of  the  ’’  100”  series  are  the  result  of  years  of  collaboration 
between  Pullman-Standard  ami  the  Chicago  and  North  Vlestern  System — both  pioneers  in 
progressive  passenger  car  development.  Pullman-Standard  built  the  first  lightweight, 
streamlined  cars  for  any  railnmd.  The  North  Vt  estern,  likewise,  has  a  long  record  of  successful 
operation  of  this  new  equipment.  Since  1933  we  have  built  Ml  lightw  eight  cars  for  this  railroad, 
or  for  its  joint  operation  with  Vnion  Pacific  and  .Southern  Pacific. 

W  atch  for  Pullinan-Standard’s  'Trains  of 'I'mlay!”  For  the  safest  and  finest  in  modern  rail 
transportation,  travel  on  trains  which  feature  Pulhnan-Standard-huilt  cars. 


the  ttiO  rieet  oper~ 
ateslietu'een  (Ihicaftftand 
Xlilwntkee,  St.  Puul- 
Minnenpolis,  If'iscon- 
sin,  southern  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  the  I  pper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan. 


CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Offices  in  seven  cities  .  .  .  Manufacturing  plants  in  six  cities 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  40 


Lindsey  Williams,  formerly 
with  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  staff 
of  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 

C.  L.  Young,  former  editor, 
Helena  (Mont.)  Record-Herald, 
has  been  named  editorial  writer 
for  the  Great  Falls  ( Mont. ) 
Tribune,  succeeding  Ernest  J. 
Immel,  who  becomes  night  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Helena  bureau  of 
the  United  Press. 

Charles  H.  Tibbetts,  who  re¬ 
cently  sold  the  Grass  Lake 
(Mich.)  News  after  owning  it 
several  years,  and  Mrs.  Tibbetts, 
have  gone  to  Florida  for  the 
winter.  Tibbetts  was  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

Harry  J.  Price,  onetime  travel 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y. ) 
Eagle  and  recently  director  of 
public  relations 
for  Todd  Ship¬ 
yards,  has  been 
named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of 
Smart  Traveler, 
a  new  travel 
magazine. 

Thomas  V. 
McManus,  p  o  - 
litical  and  coun¬ 
ty  reporter, 
Lynn  Telegram 
News  and  presi- 
Pnc*  dent  of  the 
Lynn  Press 
Club,  has  recently  returned  to 
his  job  after  nearly  two  years 
of  service  in  Iceland  with  the 
Army. 

Ray  Howe  has  resumed  his 
position  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  News  following  his 
discharge  from  the  Navy  last 
month.  He  succeeds  Bill  Weis- 
NER,  who  has  been  assigned  to 
the  copy  desk.  Howe  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  sports  department 
by  Furman  Bisher. 

Gardner  Soule,  for  four  years 
managing  editor  of  Associated 
Press  Illustrated  News  Features 
and  former  picture  editor  of 
PM,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens  mag¬ 
azine  as  assistant  to  the  editor. 

Pete  Arthur,  out  of  the  Navy, 
has  returned  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Associated  Press  bureau. 

Charles  Senk,  out  of  military 
service,  has  returned  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  New  Yorker. 

ScT.  Fred  Wagner,  staff  artist 
on  military  leave  from  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer,  has 
returned  to  the  paper  following 
four  years  in  the  Army. 

Morton  Sontheimer,  author 
of  “Newspaperman,”  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  staff  of  the  Son 
Francisco  News,  following  Army 
service. 

Alderman  Duncan  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Columbia,  S.  C.  as 
chief  of  the  South  Carolina  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  after  four 
years’  Naval  service  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  theater. 

William  C.  Herbert,  former 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  re¬ 
porter  and  with  the  Columbia, 
S.  C.  Associated  Press  bureau 


REPRESENTATIVES  TALK  BUSINESS  . 

Executives  of  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer,  newspaper  advertising 
representatives,  ore  shown  as  they  met  in  New  York  last  week  for 
their  annual  business  conference.  Left  to  right,  seated:  Ronald  A. 
ClaypooL  vicepresident,  San  Francisco;  Charles  V.  Lehmann, 
executive  vicepresident.  New  York;  William  T.  Cresmer.  president, 
Chicago;  Ruth  A.  Denks,  controller  and  assistant  secretary.  Stand¬ 
ing:  Thomas  O.  Eichelberger,  vicepresident,  Detroit;  Del  J.  Worthing¬ 
ton,  vicepresident,  Chicago;  Gerald  B.  MacDonald,  vicepresident  in 
chorge  of  sales  and  president.  New  York  Chapter.  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Representatives;  Maurice  W.  Heaton,  vice- 
president,  Los  Angeles,  and  president,  Los  Angeles  Chapter.  AANR. 


prior  to  enlistment,  has  joined 
the  Atlanta.  Ga.  AP  bureau,  fol¬ 
lowing  discharge  from  the  Navy. 

AAF  Maj.  Robert  Randol  has 
returned  to  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  where  he  served  for 
15  years  prior  to  entering  serv¬ 
ice  three  years  ago. 

E.  Clyde  Whitlock,  music 
editor.  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  named  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  raise  funds  for  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Presbyterian 
church  building  in  the  city. 

Jack  Gordon,  amusement  edi¬ 
tor,  Fort  Worth  Press  for  more 
than  20  years,  has  been  named 
promotion  manager  of  the  paper. 
He  will  continue  to  write  his 
daily  column. 

Andrew  Hamilton,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin  news  staff 
and  honorary  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  Association, 
is  recovering  from  serious  ill¬ 
ness. 

Norman  Collie,  who  left  the 
telegraph  desk  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  to  edit  a  new  Le¬ 
banon.  Pa.  newspaper,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Philadelphia  to  a  po¬ 
sition  on  the  promotion  staff  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Maria  Caporale,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  has  become  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company’s  new  mag¬ 
azine,  Holiday. 

Harris  Vennema,  who  left  the 
industrial  section  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  has  joined  in¬ 
stead  the  staff  of  U.P.  in  New 
York. 

John  W.  Steacy  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Milton 
(Pa.)  Standard. 

Val  Peterson,  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune  copy 
reader,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization’s  Girls’ 
Club  for  1946. 


Dick  Wolleson,  state  editor 
t  of  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
bi  -  monthly  Stockton  Legion¬ 
naire. 

Avery  Kizer,  Stockton  (Cal.) 
Record  reporter  and  feature 
writer,  has  taken  over  the 
paper's  editorial  writing  during 
the  extended  illness  of  Sheldon 
Davis. 

John  H.  Lienhard,  for  20  years 
a  member  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  staff,  and  prior  to  that 
with  the  AP  in  North  Dakota 
and  with  other  papers,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  left  for  Oregon  to 
live  on  a  small  farm. 

With  The  Colors 

GUYTON  PARKS,  national  ad- 
rSlNESS  vertising  manager,  Montgom- 

_  ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  in  civil- 
'spaper  advertising  ian  life,  has  been  promoted  to 
York  last  week  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
seated:  Ronald  A.  in  Tokyo  where  he  is  stationed 
les  V.  Lehmann,  with  the  Army  and  is  presently 
Hresmer,  president,  officer  in  charge  of  the  Pacific 
secretary.  Stand-  edition.  Stars  and  Stripes. 
it;  Del  I.  Worthing-  Sgt.  Robert  K.  Allen,  who 
d.  vicepresident  in  left  the  national  advertising  de- 
>r  partment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 

w  u  Ji  ■  Journal  to  join  the  42nd  In- 
Jl®*'  fantry  division,  has  returned 
es  Chapter.  AANR.  from  overseas. 

-  Arthur  Wallenhaupt,  for- 

Robert  P.  Walsh,  cartoonist  merly  political  writer  for  the 
and  reporter,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Eve-  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  New 

ning  Item,  has  returned  after  Yorker,  is  now  stationed  at  San 
58  months  of  service  with  the  Diego,  Cal.,  as  a  Marine  ser- 
Army.  geant. 

InuN  WniPVPP  /.«««  F™ST  LT.  HUGH  BaKER,  fOT- 

re<;ivn<>d  from  tho  ^rin^nnati  merly  Northern  California  man- 
K  totry  h^llilfkin  cXoi-  California  Newspaper 

nia.  Ed  Dwight,  Post  reporter,  niib^ 

has  gone  to  the  Cincinnati  Art 

Muslim.  lie  relations  officer  at  Robins 

T  _  _  r,  L..  Field,  Ga. 

Lieut.  Don  Bishop,  public  re-  3£^  T.  Griffin,  Jr.,  former 
lations  officer,  has  joined  the  Spantanburg  (S.  fc.)  Herald¬ 
ry  r<  \  r  Winston  -  Salem  journal  reporter  and  photogra- 

(N.  C. )  Journal.  pher,  has  been  promoted  from 

Sgt.  Preston  Sparrow,  re-  lieutenant  to  captain  in  the 

cently  returned  from  the  Phil-  Army  Air  Forces, 

ippines,  has  returned  to  the  b 

Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer.  j  n  i  *  j 

forre-st  jenstad,  who  recently  Kimball  Is  Ke-elected 
returned  to  the  Minneapolis  gy  Maine  Publishers 
Star-Journal  copy  desk  after  hi-.  c  vim. 

service  with  the  Army,  has  been  .  for 

loaned  to  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota  journalism  department  'I*® 

a,  ,n  inatruotor  on  a  tamporary  'J, 

„  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa- 

VERrmN  Bank  and  Robert  annual  meeting  here. 

Beebe  have  returned  to  the  Min-  Joncas,  who  recently  be- 

neapolis  Tribune  after  military  came  publisher  of  the  Biddeford 
service.  Journal,  was  elected  vicepresi- 

SusAN  Ermatinger,  Minne-  dent  to  succeed  Albert  Spend- 
apoHs  Tribune  copy  reader,  is  love,  who  has  relinquished  his 
serving  as  an  airline  hostess  on  duties  with  the  Biddeford  paper, 
the  Chicago  run  of  Northwest-  Edward  Byron,  Kennebec 
ern  Air  Lines.  Journal,  Augusta,  and  Frank  S. 

Baanin  Cnaaa.  city  hall  aS‘rrta''^™d 

porter,  Minneapolis  Star -Jour-  J^fasurer  ^s^tively  ^ 
nal,  and  Mrs.  Clare  are  parents  measurer,  respectively. 

of  twins,  a  boy  and  girl.  ■ 

Bishop  Clements  has  joined  Heads  ChicaaO  Guild 

CHICAGO  -  Justin  McCarthy, 
Dallas  Times  Herald.  Chicago  Sun  reporter,  has  been 

Bill  Durham,  ^ricultural  re-elected  president  of  the  Chi- 
and  livestock  editor.  Fort  Worth  ^ago  Newspaper  Guild  in  a  mail 
Press,  now  is  a  roving  cone-  ballot  completed  this  week.  He 
spondent  for  trade  territory  cov-  defeated  Wade  Franklin,  Chi- 
erafi®-  cago  Times,  by  a  vote  of  140  to 

Sidney  Wise,  former  Latin  133.  Claire  Cox,  United  Press, 
America  editor  for  Overseas  was  elected  vicepresident,  and 
News  Agency,  is  on  his  way  to  Alice  Bennett,  Chicago  Daily 
Europe,  where  he  will  be  Iberian  News,  secretary.  Chalkier  For- 
Peninsula  correspondent  for  the  man.  Times,  was  unopposed  for 
service.  treasurer. 

■  BITOI  A  PUILISHIM  fM*  Pebraary  S.  IfM 


Headquarters  For  Transportation  Values 


H  ere’s  something  to  remember  when  you  are 
checking  the  prices  you  pay  for  things  now  with 
the  prices  you  used  to  pay  ... 

The  general  level  of  railroad  freight  charges 

today  is  no  higher  than  it  was  before  the  war. 

This  prewar  level  has  been  maintained  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  nearly  every¬ 
thing  for  which  railroads  pay  out  money — wages, 
materials  and  supplies,  taxes — have  gone  up,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  prices  you  now  pay  for 
things  you  buy  have  gone  up. 


But  the  price  of  the  service  is  not  the  only 
important  part  of  the  railroads’  value  to  this 
nation.  The  adequacy  and  dependability  of  rail 
service  are  of  even  greater  value. 

It  was  to  its  railroads  that  the  nation  turned 
in  the  emergency  of  war  to  haul  90  per  cent  of  all 
war  freight,  97  per  cent  of  all  travel  by  military 
personnel. 

And,  for  the  future,  it  is  upon  these  twin 
values  of  the  rail  system — top-notch  service  at 
rock-bottom  cost — that  the  nation  will  rely. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
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Lower  Rates  Near 
For  Plane  Delivery 


USE  of  airplane  delivery  of  is  large  enough  to  transport 
newspapers,  both  for  trans-  3.000  pounds  or  more,  the  rates 
continental  and  for  shorter  ra-  will  be  even  lower;  to  Cleve- 
dius,  was  discussed  by  Paul  E.  land  $6.76;  any  Pacific  Coast 
Burbank,  development  manager,  city  $27.96;  to  Chicago  $9.94  per 
United  Air  Lines  air  cargo  de-  hundred  weight.  This  repre- 
partment,  at  the  New  England  sents  a  reduction  of  slightly  less 
circulation  managers’  meeting.  than  50%  in  existing  rates. 

Mr.  Burbank  pointed  to  when  “Should  these  prove  too  high 
newspapers  can  be  flown  to  the  for  heavy  tonnage  movements, 
world's  important  cities  on  the  the  important  thing  to  be  borne 
day  connot^  by  the  date  line  of  in  mind  is  that  this  is  the  begin- 
the  paper  itself.  He  also  ning  of  lower  rates  in  aviation 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  tran^ortation.  With  the  intro- 
airplane  in  the  field  of  shorter  duction  of  four-motored  equip- 
radius  where  newspapers  now  ment  there  will  be  additional 
penetrate  but  to  which  they  fre-  savings  possible  and  these  you 
quently  come  late  in  the  day.  may  expect  during  1946." 

Halicoptar  Imporiont 
He  referred  to  the  helicopter 
as  offering  great  possibility  for 
newspaper  delivery  in  areas  im-  , 
mediately  adjacent  to  cities  of  during  the  war, 
publication.  Oregon  Journal  is  leading  with 

“With  a  fleet  of  these  to  oper-  its  chin,”  asking  subscribers  to 
ate  from  your  headquarter  cities  the  paper  know  about  its 
at  speeds  considerably  in  excess  carrier  service.  A 
of  100  miles  an  hour  and  with  small  ads  was  direci 
the  ability  to  ignore  ground  ob-  fs  with  such  arre 
Stacies  in  favor  of  flying  directly  lines  as; 
to  destination  it  would  seem  as  *  ^ 

though  the  alert  circulation  standing;  “I^s 
manager  must  keep  in  touch  Considerate;  ^  “Help 
with  their  progress  and  consider  Our  Service;  ’  “P^ 
their  use,”  said  Burbank.  Is  Our  Aim;  Wi 

He  also  pointed  out  that  it  is  Everywhere  at  C 
not  too  speculative  to  think  In  “Your  Sunday  Joui 
terms  of  rural  delivery  through  Time.” 

the  use  of  small  parachutes.  The  ads  invite  th< 

Coming  to  the  factor  of  cost,  let  the  Journal’s  cir 
Burbank  emphasized  that  deliv-  partment  know  if 
ery  rates  are  not  yet  at  their  service  is  poor.  Ai 
low  point.  The  addition  of  Air  terson.  Journal  circu 
Freight,  supplementing  Air  Ex-  ager,  commented; 
press,  will  tend  to  lower  rates,  “We  are  proud  of 
he  said.  bution  job  our  carrie 

during  the  w 

Cites  New  Hates  thought  that  we  w< 

“Were  you  to  penetrate  the  looking  for  trouble. 

Chicago  market,  today’s  Air  Ex-  chandised  these  boxes  to  the 
press  rates  would  mean  $18.90  carriers  prior  to  their  running 
per  hundred  pounds;  San  Fran-  in  the  paper,  and  a  strange  thing 
cisco  $50.40;  Cleveland  $18.90 —  occurr^.  Instead  of  having  an 
all  of  those  per  hundred  increase  in  service  complaints, 
weight,”  he  said.  we  have  had  a  substantial  de- 

“After  February  1  by  Air  crease.” 

Freight  rates  will  be  in  effect  at  The  Journal  merchandised 
a  considerably  lower  cost  than  the  ads  with  a  station  card,  call- 
Air  Express.  From  Boston  to  ing  carrier  attention  to  the  im- 
Chicago  $11.60;  to  any  Pacific  portance  of  good  service  and  of- 
Coast  city  $32.61;  to  Cleveland  fering  weekly  prizes  for  perfect 
$7.88  per  hundred  weight,  in  service.  The  effectiveness  of 
1000  pound  lots.  If  your  market  such  a  program  is  deffnitely  tied 

up  with  the  merchandising  of 
the  plan  to  the  carriers  and 
district  managers,  Peterson 
pointed  out. 

How's  the  Sun  Doing? 

WHEN  anyone  asks  a  Chicago 
Sun  employe,  “How’s  the  Sun 
Doing?”  that  employe  is  apt  to 
pull  a  card  from  his  pocket  or 
her  purse,  and  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  some  interesting  and 
pertinent  facts. 

The  card  features  the  Sun’s 
circulation  curve,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  from  1942  through  1945  on 
the  front  and  on  the  back  is  a 
series  of  pertinent  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  comparative  posi- 


Stewardass  Mary  Albracht,  United  Air  Lines,  makes  a  sale  to  Guy  W. 
Mersereou,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  retiring  president.  New  Eng¬ 
land  Circulation  Managers  Association,  ot  Boston.  Paul  E.  Burbank 
(left),  development  manager  of  United's  Air  Cargo,  discussed  news¬ 
paper  delivery  by  air.  Miss  Albrecht  offers  Mersereau  a  copy  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  flown  overnight  to  Boston. 


S..ta  P.ri«t  Servic.  S._  F.  Newsp^rs 

BELIEVING  customers  became  advertising  accounts,  and  other  GlVe  Wage  RoiSeS 

calloused  to  delivery  service  data,  compiled  by  C.  T.  Wil-  3^,1  Fbancisco  _  Pri 

the  Portland  Hams,  manager  of  the  Sun’s  ad-  pressmen  photo-engravers, 
vertismg  promotion  and  re-  eotypers.  and  mailers  of 
search  department.  Francisco  newspapers  are  1 

.  ing  under  terms  pro\ 

of  Midwest  to  Meet  weekly  increases  of  $13.50 

>0-  MIDWEST  Circulation  Mana-  side  and  $16  nightside  folk 
id-  gers  Association  will  meet  at  new  wage  agreements. 

»r-  ^^i*-**™  New  contracts  specify 

'er  F  ^®'r  ?’  dayside  scales  for  journey 

.er  to  Phil  Johnson.  Lincoln  Star,  eneravers.  $2.0733  hourl 


Drug  Trade  Leader 
Urges  Aid  to  Retailers 

Merchandising  aid  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  the  No.  1  job  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  wholesalers.  Dr.  E.  L.  New¬ 
comb  of  New  York,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  drug  wholesalers  of 
the  Mississippi,  at  a  meeting  in 
Chicago  this  week. 

As  evidence  of  what  whole¬ 
sale  druggists  are  now  doing  to 
aid  retailers,  “the  backbone  of 
small  business,”  Dr.  Newcomb 
noted  that  more  than  half  the 
wholesalers  are  adopting  broad 
market  studies  to  local  areas; 
80%  of  wholesalers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  aid  in  store  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  merchandising  met¬ 
hods;  24%  employ  train^  mer¬ 
chandising  advisers  to  service 
retailers. 


(/0/  SUafis 
OF  THE  GREAT 
BUYING  MARKET 

by  AOVUTBING^^^m^^ 


N.  B.  A. 

Circulation 

SUPPLIES 


Enterprising 

When  it  comes  to  speedy 
delivery  of  newspapers,  call 
on  Maxine  Read,  Odgen 
(Utah)  Standard  -  Examiner 
switchboard  girL  who  has  vis- 
ions  for  the  future,  in  the  oir. 
She  has  just  received  her  pri¬ 
vate  pilot's  license,  after 
spending  more  than  30  hours 
in  the  air  alone — ”So  I  can  de¬ 
liver  out  of  town  papers  in  a 
hurry!" 


•  Get  the  benefit  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  quality,  prices  and  service 
which  N.B.A.  offers  as  your 
central  source  of  supply  for 
carrier  bags,  aprons,  binders, 
collection  books,  tags,  money- 
changes,  punches,  etc.;  also 
promotion  ads  and  services. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 

222  E.  Ohio  Street,  ladiaaopolis  4 


^OKUUnON 

'•  SeAvde/e 
m. 
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Who  pays  the  wages? 


Men  and  women  who  work  for  wages  get 
their  pay  checks  from  the  company.  Where 
does  the  company  get  its  money? 

Obviously,  from  the  sale  of  its  products.  In 
other  words,  from  other  men  and  women 
who  buy  what  workers  make. 

Most  of  what  the  customer  pays  goes  for  . 
wages,  directly  and  indirectly. 

If  workers  ask  too  much  for  their  services. 


the  prices  of  the  products  they  make  get  too 
high.  Fewer  customers  are  able  to  buy. 

The  result  is  fewer  sales  and  fewer  jobs. 

For  the  sake  of  employes,  fust  as  much  as  for 
the  sake  of  investors,  management  must  . 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  customer  pays 
the  wages. 

Thus,  in  the  long  run  sales  and  jobs  grow 
from  a  proper  balance  between  wages  and 
prices. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

’’Afore  and  Better  Things  for  More  People" 
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‘Qu^M  Sett iL  Store’ 


Institutional  Series 
Builds  Hecht  Prestige 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  28— A  pro¬ 
gram  of  newspaper  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  begun  10 
years  ago  by 
the  Hecht  Co., 
one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest 
d  e  p  a  r  t  m  ent 
stores,  and  ex¬ 
panded  during 
the  war,  has 
proved  “emi¬ 
nently  success¬ 
ful,"  and  will 
be  continued  as 
part  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sales  pol- 
*  ’  ®c^ording  Sarasan 

to  Bert  M.  Sar- 
azan,  director  of  publicity  and 
sales  promotion. 

Continuation  and  furtherance 
of  this  policy  is  seen  in  full- 
page  advertisements  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  daily  since  Jan.  1,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  company’s 
golden  anniversary. 

Shows  Nation's  Leaders 

'The  advertisements  carry 
large  photographs  of,  and  state¬ 
ments  by,  outstanding  national 
leaders  reviewing  the  nation’s 
war  efforts,  and  discussing  cur¬ 
rent  and  potential  problems  and 
methods  of  their  solution. 

In  each  ad,  modest  recogni¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  Hecht  Co. 
for  the  part  it  played  in  the 
war  and  to  its  other  civic  and 
patriotic  endeavors. 

_  Originally  projected  to  appear 
in  10  Issues,  the  campaign  was 
expanded  to  embrace  19  full 
pages  appearing  daily. 

It  was  opened  by  a  New 
Year’s  Day  message  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman.  Subsequent  ad¬ 
vertisements  carried  photo¬ 
graphs  and  messages  from  such 
other  leaders  as  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Alban  W.  Barkley  of 
Kentucky;  former  Undersecre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Daniel  W. 
Bell;  Rep.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Democrat,  West  Virginia,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  District  Com¬ 
mittee;  Chester  W.  Bowles,  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration;  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nimltz;  Sen.  Arthur 
Capper,  Republican,  Kansas, 
and  Rep.  Helen  Gahagan  Doug¬ 
las,  Democrat,  California. 

Discussing  the  entire  institu¬ 
tional  program  adopted  by  his 
store,  Sarazan  said: 

“It  has  proved  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  and  will  be  continued. 
Started  10  years  ago,  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  expanded  during  the 
war  years  partly  through  exi¬ 
gencies  produced  by  wartime 
scarcities  and  policies. 

‘‘We  have  not — and  will  not — 
advertise  scarce  goods.  If  we 
get  in  a  few  dozen  pairs  of 
nylon  stockings  or  electric 
irons,  we  put  them  out  on  a 
shelf  where  all  can  get  them. 


It  is  a  case  of  first  come,  first 
served. 

“Our  advertising  has  taken 
the  forni  of  selling  the  store 
and  its  individual  departments, 
rather  than  specific  items.  Na¬ 
turally,  we  will  advertise  these 
items  when  they  again  arrive 
in  full  supply.  Also,  we  will 
advertise  specific  new  products 
coming  on  the  market  for  the 
first  time  since  the  war. 

“Institution  advertising  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the 
store’s  growth.  It  Is  one  part 
of  our  program  of  honesty  in 
advertising,  and  we  think  that 
there  ought  to  be — and  ulti¬ 
mately  surely  will  be — more  of 
this  form  of  advertising. 

“Our  growth  has  not  come 
from  dynamiting  or  pressure 
methods.  It  is  a  matter  of  re¬ 
gret  that  it  took  a  war  to  ex¬ 
pand  institutional  advertising 
programs.  But  I  hope  that  we 
never  will  have  to  go  back  to 
the  old-time  practice  of  using 
slugging  advertising.” 

Sarazan  said  that  the  record 
of  honesty  and  service  built  up 
by  the  company  during  its  50 
years  in  the  nation’s  capital, 
made  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
messages  used  in  its  first  insti¬ 
tutional  campaign  of  the  New 
Year. 

“From  the  President  down." 
he  said,  “these  people  knew  us 
and  trusted  us.’’ 

“Throughout  the  years  the 
store  has  worked  so  closely 
with  government  leaders  on  in¬ 
stitutional  matters  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  various  departments 
and  projects  that  we  conceived 
the  idea  of  presenting  a  group 
of  the  nation’s  leaders  and  their 
messages  to  the  people  of  Wash¬ 
ington,’’  Sarazan  said. 

“We  were  not  seeking  a  cheap 
puff.  The  series  was  pitched  on 
a  high  plane  and  held  there.” 

’The  Hecht  Co.,  he  said.  Is  one 
of  the  largest  retail  advertisers. 
Its  1946  advertising  budget  is 
aoproximately  that  spent  in 
1945,  with  between  75  and  80% 
of  the  total  earmarked  for  new.s- 
papers.  ’The  remainder  is 
budgeted  for  magazines,  radio 
and  direct  mall. 

’The  newspaper  advertising, 
which  will  be  confined  entirely 
to  Wa.shington  newspapers  calls 
for  the  use  of  about  4.000.000 
lines.  A  peak  of  5,000.000  lines 
was  reached  by  the  store  in  the 
three  years  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the 
.subsequent  scarcity  of  newsprint 
and  commodities. 

Sarazan  believes,  however, 
that  linage  probably  will  have 
to  be  increased,  not  only  by  his 
store  but  by  retailers  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 

One  of  the  first  stores  in  the 
nation  to  use  consistently  whole 
page  adyertising.  the  Hecht  Co. 


Washington  Leaders  Make  Good  Copy 


employs  an  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play  staff  of  80. 

The  store  was  founded  in  1896 
by  Alexander  Hecht,  who  ob¬ 
served  his  78th  birthday  Dec.  15, 
and  who,  as  president  of  the 
company,  commutes  daily  from 
his  home  in  Baltimore. 

With  a  handful  of  employes, 
Hecht  opened  his  first  store  in  a 
small  building  on  7th  St.  near 
Ave.  F. 

In  addition  to  the  Washington 
store,  the  company  owns  five 
stores  in  Baltimore  and  one  in 
New  York. 

Sarazan  said  the  newspaper 
continues  to  be  the  pillar  of  the 
company’s  advertising  program 
as  it  has  been  during  the  50 
years  of  the  store’s  existence. 

“The  fact  that  our  company, 
one  of  the  largest  advertisers  in 
the  country,  continues  to  de¬ 
vote  between  75  and  80%  of  its 
budget  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  should  show  the  confidence 
we  have  in  this  medium,”  he 
said. 

■ 

Opens  Ne’w  Bureau 

Pocatello,  Ida. — To  better 
serve  the  increasing  numbers  of 
subscribers  to  the  Deseret  News 
in  the  eastern  Idaho  area  the 
publication  established  a  news 
and  picture  gathering  bureau  in 
Pocatello.  Located  at  414  West 
Center  Street,  the  Pocatello  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  News  will  be  in 
charge  of  T.  Hoyt  Palmer. 


175  Brand  Names 
To  Be  Honored  in  N.  Y. 

Certificates  will  be  presented 
Feb.  5  in  New  York  City  by  the 
Brand  Names  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  to  175  brand  names  that 
have  been  in  continuous  service 
for  50  years  or  longer. 

Presentation  will  be  made  at 
a  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Astor. 
Speakers  will  be  U.S.  Senator 
Albert  W.  Hawkes  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  A.  O.  Buckingham,  vice- 
president  of  Cluett,  Peabody  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  George  L.  Russell, 
Jr.,  president,  John  B.  Stetson  Co. 

Scott 

Magazine  ReeU 
witli 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 

•x««l  all  athor  payer 

faada  la  porfonnaaM 

SamJ  tar  BmoUst 

Walter  Scott&Co. 

PUUNniLD.  N.  J. 
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With  the  large  scale  resumption  of  business  and  of  intensive  promotion 
of  products  and  services  following  the  war^  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  considers  it  timely  to  restate  the  fundamental  principles 
which  in  its  judgment  should  guide  the  sponsors,  practitioners  and  cir¬ 
culators  of  advertising  and  which,  with  few  exceptions,  advertisers  now 
generally  observe. 


A  Statement  of  Advertising 
Principles 

1  Good  advertising  aims  to  inform  the  consumer  and  help  him  to  buy  more 
intelligently. 

2  Good  advertising  tells  the  truth,  avoiding  misstatement  of  facts  as  well  as 
possible  deception  through  implication  or  omission.  It  makes  no  claims 
which  cannot  be  met  in  full  and  without  further  qualification.  It  uses  only 
testimonials  of  competent  witnesses. 

3  Good  advertising  conforms  to  the  generally  accepted  standards  of  good 
taste.  It  seeks  public  acceptance  on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  or  service  advertised  rather  than  by  the  disparagement  of  competing 
goods.  It  tries  to  avoid  practices  that  are  offensive  or  annoying. 

4  Good  advertising  recognizes  both  its  economic  responsibility  to  help  reduce 
distribution  costs  and  its  social  responsibility  in  serving  the  public  interest. 


Advertising  Federation  of  America 

The  above  Statement  of  Advertising  Principles  was  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  leaders  in  advertising  and  allied  fields  with  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  and  adopted  by  the  A.F.A.  January  8,  1946. 


TO  ADVERTISING  ORGANIZATIONS;  The  A.  F.  A.  urges  that  advertising 
groups  and  individuals  adopt  this  statement  as  their  own,  publicize  it  widely 
to  advertising  people  and  to  the  public,  and  promote  its  observance  by  all 
within  their  influence. 


Copies  of  the  Statement  in  small  size  suitable  for  envelope  enclosures 
or  for  placing  under  the  glass  top  of  your  desk,  also  in  larger  size 
for  framing,  will  be  gladly  furnished  without  cost.  Write  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


JOE  M.  DAWSON 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Adoertiting  Federation  of  America 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Newspaper  Ad  Copy 
Seen  Veterans’  Need 


By  Frcmk  E.  Fehlman 

OUT  OF  the  tens  of  thousands 

of  California  returning  war 
veterans,  only  194  had,  up  to 
December  27,  1945,  negotiated 
G.  I.  loans  for  starting  new  busi* 
nesses.  In  a  suburban  market 
of  50,000  people,  one  banker 
told  us  that  covering  a  five* 
month  period,  three  applica¬ 
tions  for  G.  I.  loans  to  buy 
homes  had  been  submitted  to 
him.  One  of  them  was  O.  K'd 
by  the  government  appraiser. 

The  January  issue  of  Fortune 
magazine  contains  dozens  of  in* 
terviews  with  returning  veter¬ 
ans.  Many  of  them  complain 
about  the  red  tape  involved  in 
making  a  G.  I.  loan.  Others, 
with  very  little  business  experi¬ 
ence,  tell  of  their  plans  to  open 
repair  shops,  service  stations 
and  small  stores. 

Since  V-J  day,  we  have  read 
many  reports,  articles  and  sug¬ 
gestions  about  how  the  return¬ 
ing  veteran  might  start  his  own 
business.  Up  to  now,  we  have¬ 
n’t  read  a  single  line  about  how 
local  newspaper  advertising 
might  be  us^  to  insure  his  in¬ 
vestment. 

From  our  own  experience  in 
the  retail  field,  (as  the  owner 
of  a  small  piano  store,  manager 
of  a  chain  of  three  specialty 
shops)  and  our  daily  contact 
with  many  retailers  and  service 
store  people,  we  are  offering 
some  suggestions  that  may  be 
helpful  when  you  and  your 
paper  are  ready  to  solicit  war 
veterans  who  have  decided  to 
“go  it  alone." 

Some  Suggestions 

1.  Unless  the  prospect  has  had 
actual  experience  in  a  food 
store,  a  shoe  store,  a  bakery  or 
any  one  of  the  dozens  of  other 
retail  classifications  in  which  he 
might  be  interested,  tell  him 
that  his  chances  of  making 
money  are  about  1  in  20. 

2.  If  he  has  a  wife  and  one  or 
more  youngsters,  point  out  to 
him  the  actual  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  his  home,  and  the  amount 
of  money  he  must  have  to  keep 
his  place  of  business  open  for  at 
least  two  years. 

3.  Tell  him  that  he  should 
have  the  advice  and  council  of 
some  local  banker,  preferably 
one  who  has  had  a  son  in  the 
service  or  who  has  been  in  ser¬ 
vice  himself. 

4.  If,  after  you  have  pointed 
out  the  pitfalls  of  starting  a 
store,  shop  or  service  establish¬ 
ment.  he  tells  you  that  he  is  de¬ 
termined  to  run  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  ask  him  to  talk  to  four  or 
five  of  your  local  advertisers 
who  now  use  your  classihed 
columns  or  who  are  running 
frequent  small  space  ads. 

5.  After  he  has  talked  with 
your  present  customers,  and  is 
still  of  the  mind  that  he  is  going 
to  be  his  own  boss,  call  in  your 
classified  manager,  and  then  de- 
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cide  whether  the  new  prospect 
should  start  in  your  classified 
columns  or  run  of  paper. 

Our  friends  in  the  department 
store  field  have  learned, 
through  trial  and  error,  that 
most  advertisements  will  do  a 
selling  Job  for  about  48  hours. 
Run  an  ad  in  a  morning  paper 
and  you  can  expect  some  ac¬ 
tion  the  day  it  is  run  and  the 
following  day. 

Run  an  ^  in  an  evening 
paper  and  it  will  pull  the  next 
day  and  part  of  the  following 
day.  Then  you  have  to  repeat 
the  formula — week  in  and  week 
out,  year  after  year — if  you 
want  to  obtain  maximum  results 
from  newspaper  space,. 

Assume  that  your  new  pros¬ 
pect  has  decided  to  open  an 
electrical  repair  shop.  Suppose 
that  he  sets  up  a  quota  of 
$300.00  gross  business  a  week 
for  the  first  year.  That’s  about 
$15,000  for  the  first  year.  Three 
per  cent  of  this  is  $450. 

Divide  this  by  50  weeks,  and 
you  have  $9.00  a  week  for  adver¬ 
tising.  Divide  this  by  3  inser¬ 
tions,  and  you  have  $3.00  for 
each  ad.  Assume  that  your  rate 
is  $1.00  an  inch.  ’The  new  repair 
shop  can  run  a  three-inch  ad, 
three  times  each  week  with  that 
appropriation. 

In  three-inch  space,  you  can 
run  a  headline  and  about  50 
words  of  copy,  with  a  signa¬ 
ture.  If  the  headlines  are  right, 
if  they  fit  the  needs  of  the 
housewives  —  who  constantly 
need  repairs  on  their  sewing 
machines,  electric  irons,  toast¬ 
ers,  etc.,  etc. — his  telephone  will 
start  to  ring. 

If  his  work  is  average — up  to 
the  standards  of  the  other  shops 
— and  his  prices  are  in  line,  the 
continuous  newspaper  schedule 
will,  in  a  year’s  time,  give  him 
an  insurance  policy  against  fail¬ 
ure  that  he  can’t  buy  from  any 
insurance  company. 

Add  to  this  simple  program, 
a  pleasant  personality  and  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  making  a  promise  of  the 
delivery  of  a  repair  job  on  a 
given  date  that  the  customer  can 
bank  on,  and  you  have  as  near  a 
success  formula  as  can  be 
offered. 

It’s  up  to  us  who  work 
the  “retail  side  of  the  street,” 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  help 
the  ambitious  young  men  who 
are  returning  by  the  thousands. 
Very  few  of  them  have  any 
idea  as  to  how  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  works. 

Still  fewer  are  willing  to  settle 
down  to  continuous  schedules 
when  they  open  their  new  shops 
or  stores.  'The  easiest  way  to 
cut  down  the  death  rate  of 
these  new  concerns  is  to  start 
them  in  your  classified  columns 
or  run  of  paper  space  the  day 
they  open  their  stores. 

(No.  172  in  a  series) 


Timken  Sales  Chief 
Lauds  Newspapers 

The  “unique  efficiency”  of 
newspapers  in  reaching  precise¬ 
ly  the  markets  his  company 
seeks  to  develop  makes  news¬ 
paper  advertising  basic  in  its 
selling  plans,  T.  A.  Crawford, 
general  sales  manager  for  the 
Timken  Silent  Automatic  Oil- 
furnace,  says  in  a  folder  re¬ 
leased  this  week  by  the  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

“For  many  years,”  Mr,  Craw¬ 
ford  says,  “newspapers  have 
carried  the  bulk  of  Timken 
Silent  Automatic  Oilfurnace  ex¬ 
penditures.  Newspapers  remain 
basic  in  our  present  and  future 
planning  because  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  with  unique  efficiency 
enables  us  to  direct  our  adver¬ 
tising  precisely  where  we  want 
it,  with  a  minimum  of  waste.” 

Nassau  Review  Star 
Starts  "Retailers  Guide' 

With  the  first  issue  in  the 
mails  this  week,  the  Hempstead 
Town  ( L.  I. )  Nassau  Daily  Re¬ 
view  Star  introduces  its  four 
page  newsletter  tor  local  mer¬ 
chants,  called  “Retailers  Guide.” 

The  newsletter,  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Review-Star  and 
distributed  with  the  aid  of  the 
papers’  Merchants  Council,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  Review-Star  ad¬ 
vertisers  advised  on  trends  and 
developments  affecting  trade 
and  to  interpret  these  in  terms 
of  promotion  opportunities.  It 
will  appear  monthly. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Guide 
pointed  out  that  “money  spent 
for  holiday  purchases  was  im¬ 
patient,  reckless  money”  and 
carries  a  warning  that  “1946 
money  is  going  to  be  tough- 
minded,  skeptical  and  critical.” 
It  predicts  that  customers  will 
become  “more  discriminating” 
and  that  “brand  consciousness 
will  sharpen.” 

■ 

Millikan  Ad  Manager 
On  Visalia  Daily 

Visalia,  Cal.,  Jan.  28 — Jack 
Millikan,  formerly  of  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Press,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Visalia  Times-Delta.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Arch  Nichols,  now  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Chicago  Record. 
L.  G.  Lohmeyer,  just  out  of  the 
service,  has  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

Newcomers  to  the  editorial 
department  are  Allegra  Taylor, 
formerly  of  the  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian,  society  editor;  Jane 
Wright,  formerly  Bismarck  (N. 
D.)  Tribune,  city  desk;  Cliff 
Sherrill,  previously  with  the 
Santa  Monica  Outlook,  and  Joe 
Doctor,  with  the  Merced  Sun- 
Star  before  entering  the  service. 

■ 

Ad  Jobs  Booklet 

“Jobs  in  Advertising”  is  the 
title  of  a  16-page  booklet  just 
issued  by  the  AFA  and  written 
by  Alfr^  T.  Falk,  director  of 
the  Federation’s  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Education.  The  pub¬ 
lication  is  designed  to  be  helpful 
to  returning  service  men  inter¬ 
ested  in  advertising. 


AFA  Releases 
New  Creed 
For  Advertising 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  has  issued  a  new 
“Statement  of  Advertising  Prin¬ 
ciples,”  which  emphasizes  the 
responsibilities  advertisers  owe 
to  the  public  and  to  one  another 
to  maintain  highest  standards  of 
accuracy,  good  taste  and  service. 

A  special  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  collaborated  in 
preparing  the  statement: 

With  the  large  icale  resumption  of 
business  and  of  intensive  promotion  of 
products  and  services  following  the  war, 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America 
considers  it  timely  to  restate  the  funda. 
mental  principles  which  in  its  judgment 
should  guide  the  sponsors,  practitioneta 
and  circulators  of  advertising  and  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  advertisers  now  gen¬ 
erally  observe. 

1.  Good  advertising  aims  to  infomi 
the  consumer  and  help  him  to  buy  more 
intelligently. 

2.  Good  advertising  tells  the  truth, 
avoiding  misstatement  of  facts  as  well  as 
possible  deception  through  implication  or 
omission.  It  makes  no  claims  which  can¬ 
not  be  met  in  full  and  without  further 
qualification.  It  uses  only  testimonials 
of  competent  witnesses. 

3.  Good  advertising  conforms  to  the 
generally  accepted  standards  of  good 
taste,  ft  seeks  public  acceptance  on  the 
basis  of  the  merits  of  the  product  or 
service  advertised  rather  than  by  the  dis¬ 
paragement  of  competing  goods.  It  tries 
to  avoid  practices  that  are  offensive  or 
annoying. 

4.  Good  advertising  recognizes  both  ' 
its  economic  responsibility  to  help  reduM 
distribution  costs  and  its  social  responsi¬ 
bility  in  serving  the  nnblic  interest. 

Copies  of  the  Statement  have 
been  sent  to  top  business  execu¬ 
tives  throughout  the  country, 
members  of  Congress,  executives 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  other  government  officials. 

The  Federation  is  releasing 
copies  suitable  for  framing  and 
is  offering  copies  in  reduced  size 
for  envelope  enclosures. 

■ 

J.  W.  Young  Honored 

James  W.  Young,  chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Council  and  a 
director  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council  since  its  inception,  has 
been  named  the  advertising 
“man  of  the  year”  in  the  an¬ 
nual  selection  sponsored  by  Ad- 
vertising  &  Selling  magazine. 
Mr.  Young  will  be  presented 
with  a  gold  medal  award  at  for¬ 
mal  ceremonies  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  Feb^'T _ _ 


Australia 


•  Th«  only  lournal  giving  fti* 
nowi  of  advortliort,  advvrtli- 
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HEAT  FOR  THE  STEEL  THAT  SHAPES  OUR  LIVES 


Think,  if  yon  dare,  what  American  life 
would  be  like  — without  steel!  For  one 
thing,  we  would  most  certainly  have 
been  powerless  to  win  the  war  .  .  . 
Without  the  machinery  made  possible 
by  steel  we’d  be  slaves  of  the  soil,  in¬ 
stead  of  its  masters.  Without  steel,  all 
transportation— except  by  foot— would 
stop  . . .  Without  steel,  most  of  our  fac¬ 
tories— and  the  millions  of  jobs  and  the 
thousands  of  products  they  provide— 
would  cease  to  exist . . .  And— think  of 
this— into  the  making  of  every  ton  of 
our  vitally  needed  steel,  goes  a  ton  of 
Bituminous  Coal! 

Mainspring,  as  well  as  Mainstay  .  .  . 

Not  alone  as  an  ingredient  material  but 
also  as  a  source  of  power,  does  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  contribute  to  the  useful 
services  of  steel.  It  generates  more  than 


62%  of  all  our  electrical  energy— to 
keep  the  wheels  of  industry  turning. 
And  it  powers  94%  of  all  our  railroad 
l(K'omotives  —  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
transportation  running. 

The  Magic  Mineral 

Yes— and  beyond  these  more  familiar 
uses.  Bituminous  Coal  makes  magic 
with  chemistry  to  produce  such  diver¬ 
gent  products  as  perfumes  and  plastics 
—roofing  materials  and  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber-textiles  —  paints  —  dyes  —  vitamins 
— medicines — fertilizers — insecticides — 
and  a  thousand  more  .  .  .  Truly,  our 
very  civilization  depends  on  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Coal.  So,  anything  that  affects 
coal  mining  also  affeqts  you— whether 
you  actually  burn  C'oal  or  not ! 

Bituminous  C^oal  Lsstitute 
GO  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


BURN  COAL... 

For  comfort.  nitiiminoiisCoal  sup¬ 
plies  sleady,  unifurin,  healthful 
heat.  It  is  also  the  most  etononii- 
cal,  must  dc|>endable,  most  plenti¬ 
ful  homc-heuting  fuel.  Better  than 
^  out  of  every  7  homes  in  the  U.S. 
already  heat  with  coal.  .\nd,  when 
you  install  one  of  the  marvelous 
new  stokers,  Bituminous  Coal  be¬ 
comes  an  “automatic”  fuel- even 
to  the  point  of  ash  removal!  Clean, 
quiet,  odorless,  smokeless. 

For  efficiency.  Bituminous  Coal  is 
industry's  most-available  source  of 
low-cost,  tlcjjcndable  electrical  en¬ 
ergy  and  steam  power. 

No  other  fuel  can  even  come 
close  to  matching  the  usefulness  of 
coal  as  a  source  of  heat,  light,  and 
power. 

• 

Oulofevfry  dollar  of  Bituminous  Coal 
sales  at  the  mines,  the  miners  receive 
an  average  of  over  60*  in  wages — the 
mine  owners  average  about  2*  profit. 
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PROMOTION 


Humor  Seen  Useful 
In  Promotion  Copy 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

A  NUMBER  of  pieces  come  to 

hand  this  week  which  raise 
the  question  of  the  use  of  humor 
in  promotion.  We  are  definitely 
for  it. 

That’s  no  indication  that  we 
are  so  smart,  either.  Look  into 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading  and  observe  how 
high  a  reader-stopper  value  hu¬ 
mor  has  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  has  just  as  high  a  value 
in  media  promotion — in  direct 
mail  and  in  trade  paper  adver¬ 
tising. 

But  humor  is  a  precious  com¬ 
modity.  It  must  be  delicately 
used.  It  is  easy  to  overdo.  In 
such  a  case,  it  might  better  be 
left  alone.  A  promotional  piece 
that  is  little  more  than  a  bow  to 
Joe  Miller  may  be  just  that 
much  of  your  promotion  budget 
laughed  off  with  nothing  to 
show  for  it  in  results. 

Booklet  Stresses  Humor 

Consider  that  promotion  is 
persuasion.  Humor  is  just  one 
of  many  techniques  that  you 
can  use  to  facilitate  persuasion. 
With  the  comedian  humor  is  the 
objective.  George  M.  Cohan 
us^  to  say  "Leave  'em  with  a 
laugh.” 

But  with  promotion,  the  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  stimulate  some  im¬ 
pulse  in  the  reader — the  impulse 
to  think  or  do  what  you  want 
thought  or  done.  Humor  should 
be  used,  therefore,  just  to  speed 
that  Impulse.  To  paraphrase 
Cohan,  in  promotion  you  might 
"Greet  ’em  with  a  laugh;  but 
leave  ’em  with  a  point.” 

George  Del  Gaudio  sends  us  a 
booklet  Metropolitan  Group  has 
just  produced  that  makes  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  humor  in  putting 
over  to  its  readers  the  essential 
facts  and  figures  about  the 
group.  ’There’s  at  least  one 
chuckle  on  every  page. 

’The  chuckles  are  mainly  in 
Fred  Cooper’s  cartoon  illustra¬ 
tions.  ’The  copy,  although  done 
with  a  light  hand,  sticks  close  to 
the  job  it  has  to  do — inform  the 
reader  about  MG  and  arouse  his 
active  interest  in  getting  more 
information. 

But  even  Cooper's  cartoon 
drawings  are  never  used  just 
for  laughs.  Every  laugh  under¬ 
scores  a  point.  Best  illustration 
of  this  fun-with-a-function  per¬ 
haps  is  the  drawing  that  ex¬ 
plains  what  MG  means.  "Did  he 
say  NG?”  asks  the  chorus  gal. 
“No,”  thunders  the  strong  man 
in  Uie  act.  “MG!” 

Here  is  a  booklet  that  packs 
a  powerful  lot  of  promotion  into 
its  five-minute  reading  time. 
Yet  so  pleasant  does  it  make 
those  five  minutes  for  the  reader 
that  the  promotion  points  are 
easily  and  painlessly  assimi¬ 
lated.  The  booklet  invites  re¬ 
reading,  too.  Response  should 
be  good. 

From  the  Daily  Oklahoman 


and  Oklahoma  City  Times  comes 
a  pleasant  booklet,  “What  Do 
You  Consider  a  Crowd?”  that 
also  makes  good  use  of  the  light 
touch  in  copy  and  the  cartoon 
illustration.  It  builds  its  story 
right  from  the  cover,  which 
nicely  gets  over  the  point  that 
even  only  three  persons,  when 
those  three  are  a  girl  and  two 
servicemen,  can  be  a  crowd.  Its 
main  point,  however,  is  that  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  circula* 
tion  is  really  a  crowd,  and  a 
big  one. 

Excellent  use  of  humor-with- 
a-point  is  made  in  a  folder  urg¬ 
ing  advertising  as  "business  in¬ 
surance  for  the  future”  sent  out 
by  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar.  ’This 
recalls  Mark  Twain’s  reply  to  a 
subscriber  who  had  written  to 
complain  about  finding  a  spider 
in  his  paper. 

The  reader,  sarcastically, 
wanted  to  know  whether  the 
spider  was  for  good  luck  or 
bad.  Twain,  the  editor,  said  it 
was  neither.  The  spider  was 
just  looking  in  the  paper  to  see 
which  merchant  was  not  adver¬ 
tising  so  it  could  go  to  his  store, 
spin  its  cobwebs  across  the  door 
and  spend  the  rest  of  its  life 
undisturbed. 

“Mark  Twain  was  exaggerat¬ 
ing.  of  course,”  the  folder  notes. 
And  that  is  the  very  point  about 
humor  in  promotion.  Properly 
used,  it  enables  exaggeration  for 
emphasis  where  the  same  exag¬ 
geration  unsweetened  by  the 
touch  of  humor  would  go  down 
with  a  bad  taste. 


Panhandle  Prize 

PRIZE  promotion  of  the  month 

— and  one  we  hope  will  be 
continued,  to  garner  kudos  and 
corral  results  throughout  the 
year — is  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Globe-News,  4-page  trade  paper 
advertisement,  "Panhandle 
Puck’s  Journal.”  It’s  as  re¬ 
freshing  as  the  winds  that  blow 
across  Gene  Howe’s  Panhandle. 

The  Journal  borrows  its  name 
from  Jack  Alexander’s  Saturday 
Evening  Post  characterization  of 
Editor  Gene  Howe  as  Panhandle 
Puck.  A  good  portion  of  the 
Journal  is  devot^  to  a  sample 
of  some  of  Gene’s  puckishness. 
Under  the  caption,  “The  Tactless 
Texan,”  the  Journal  reprints  one 
of  Gene’s  columns.  It’s  a  tempt¬ 
ing  taste  of  the  kind  of  local 
journalism  that  gives  America’s 
newspapers  their  real  strength. 

’That  is  what  the  Journal  tries 
to  do — to  give  advertising  people 
a  taste  of  the  Amarillo  market 
and  how  the  Globe-News  serves 
that  market.  It’s  something  like 
a  house  magazine.  ’The  lead 
story  in  the  January  edition  is 
about  the  Amarillo  Hardware 
Company,  biggest  wholesale 
hardware  concern  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  its  president. 


FPA  Sells  an  Ad 

Meadville,  Pa. — Franklin  P. 
Adams'  quip  on  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram — "Meadville  isn't  much 
of  a  place  anyway" — put  a 
full  page  ad  in  the  Meads- 
ville  Republican  on  Jan.  24. 
you  really  must  come  out  and 
It  was  headed,  "Mr.  Adams, 
see  us!" 

The  ad,  prepared  by  Murphy 
and  Gapp  Advertising  for 
Talon,  Inc.,  told  a  lot  of  things 
obout  Meadville  and  Talon 


Gifts  for  Carriers 

CIRCULATION  Manager  Roy  C. 

Harris  and  Staff  Artist  Jack 
MacMellon,  of  the  Halifax 
(N.  S.)  Chronicle  and  Doily 
Star,  have  worked  out  a  com¬ 
bination  scheme  for  rewarding 
carrier  boys  who  get  new  starts. 
The  boy  who  gains  the  most 
new  customers  each  week  re¬ 
ceives  a  ticket  to  the  hockey 
league  game  and  the  original 
cartoon  drawn  by  MacMellon  at 
that  game. 


zippers.  It  fitted  right  into  the 
Talon  company's  employe- 
community  relations  odvertis- 
ing  program. 


E.  W.  Hardin.  It’s  a  minor  ro¬ 
mance  of  American  business, 
and  exciting  reading. 

In  its  four  pages  the  Journal 
also  carries  a  note  about  Amar¬ 
illo’s  recent  population  growth, 
a  story  about  industry  plans  for 
expansion  in  the  area,  figures  on 
its  wholesale  business,  a  note 
about  Amarillo  incomes  and 
quotes  from  satisfied  advertisers. 

In  all.  it’s  a  good  presentation 
of  market  and  newspaper.  It 
really  changes  the  tense  of  the 
lead  story’s  caption,  ‘"nie  grass 
was  good — and  the  soil  was 
rich!”  from  the  past  to  the 
present. 


Who's  Mac? 

FOR  a  week  the  Minneapolis 

(Minn.)  Times  ran  a  series  of 
teaser  cartoons  captioned  “Mac’s 
Coming,”  and  the  whole  town 
began  to  inquire  “Who’s  Mac?” 
He  turned  out  to  be  Frank 
Mclnery,  Times  advertising 
man,  who  has  started  a  column, 
“Around  the  Town.”  He  used 
to  be  a  vaudeville  entertainer. 

What  Was  Wrong 

THE  Spring  Green  (Wis.) 

Home  News  asked  24  high 
school  pupils  to  write  guest  edi¬ 
torials  on  what  they  thought  was 
wrong  with  the  village.  De¬ 
mands  for  many  civic  improve¬ 
ments  sprang  from  the  youthful 
writers’  pens  leading  to  commu¬ 
nity  discussion. 


Round-up 

FOLLOWING  through  on  a 

splendid  trade  paper  series 
which  made  good  use  of  car¬ 
toons,  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News  -  Sentinel  sends  out  a 
simple  folder  reprinting  a  few 
of  the  better  ones.  •  •  *  The 
Warren  (O.)  Tribune  Chronicle 
is  having  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  make 
its  second  market  study  in  15 
months,  this  one  to  be  ready 
about  March  15. 

The  Katz  Agency  sends  out 
a  market  folder  for  the  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe  and  News-Herald 
that  tells  “What’s  Joplin  Got?” 
in  quick,  easy  fashion.  •  •  •  An¬ 
other  market  folder,  from  the 
Salina  (Kan.)  Journal,  isn’t 
quite  as  impressive  as  the  Joplin 
job  for  a  simple  reason — it’s  just 
a  little  too  busy  thinking  about 
itself  to  think  about  the  reader. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  gets 
a  fine  touch  of  excitement  into 
a  mailing  built  around  its  cur¬ 
rent  trade  paper  effort  about  its 
“Headliner  Market”  by  adding  a 
letter  to  it — an  advance  P.S.  that 
reports  new  circulation  gains. 

Sole  Owners 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Grimes 
have  bought  the  interest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  W.  Calvert  in 
the  Oxnard  (Cal.)  Press-Courier. 
The  partnership  with  the  Cal¬ 
verts  under  which  the  paper 
had  been  operated  since  March 
1,  1945,  has  been  dissolved. 

Grimes  will  continue  as  editor 
and  will  be  publisher.  Grimes 
formerly  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald.  Calvert  formerly  was 
country  circulation  manager  of 
the  World-Herald. 


Use  for  Unused  Copy 
THE  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Regis¬ 
ter  news  desk  saves  all  un¬ 
used  telegraph  copy  and  gives 
it  to  the  editorial  writers. 

Childhood  Sweethearts 
INTEREST  in  San  Francisco’s 
latest  crop  of  debutantes  is 
built  up  by  the  Chronicle’s 
daily  feature,  a  childhood  pic¬ 
ture  with  a  thumbnail  sketch 
containing  a  clue  to  the  girl’s 
identity.  The  answer  is  given 
the  following  day. 

Help  in  a  Storm 
WHEN  a  severe  storm  hit  the 
area,  the  Spartanburg  ( S.  C. ) 
Herald  -  Journal  rushed  into 
print  a  series  of  illustrated  arti¬ 
cles  on  how  to  prune  and  repair 
damaged  shrubs  and  trees. 


Monarch  II 

makes  the  finest 

MATS 

WRITE  FOR  8-RA6E 
RUUfTIN  WHICH  ILLUSTRATEf 
HOE’S  SPECIAL  SIX  FEATURES 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC 

910  EAST  l3Sth  STREET,  NEW  VORK  54,  N.  Ti 
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Jack  ....  and  a 
new  bean-stalk 


YOU  REMEMBER  how  Jack  climbed  the  magic 
bean-stalk  and  landed  in  a  wonderful  new 
world. 

How  would  you  like  to  do  a  little  bean-stalk 
climbing.? 

Beyond  the  somewhat  conventional,  every-day 
world  of  marketing,  there  exists  an  exciting 
new  world,  explored  by  some  alert  advertisers, 
ignored  by  others.  It’s  the  market-world  we 
call  “Our  Town,” — the  82  towns  and  cities  of 
Pennsylvania,  under  100,000  City  Zone. 

Individually,  you  wouldn’t  get  too  excited  about 
them.  But  wrap  them  all  together  and  they 
are  a  substantial,  spending  market. 

“Great,”  you  say,  “but  how  do  I  get  to  them.?” 
Well,  we’ll  furnish  your  magic  bean-stalk — 
built  of  a  strong  network  of  local  newspapers. 
They’ll  take  you  to  “Our  Town”  any  day, 
every  day. 


“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Odaeii  (1£)  •  Beaver  Fells  News-Tribnne  (E)  •  Chunberiburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (B) 
CoatesvUls  Record  (B)  *  CoaneUsville  Conrier  (B)  *  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  *  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Hantlngdoa  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale- North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  MeadviUe  Tribune-Repnbl- 
(MAE)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review 
CM)  •  Wum  TimM-MuTor  (E)  •  WMhingtoD  Obterrttr  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Wtynetboro  Record-Hermld  (E)  •  Williuns- 
port  Oasette-Bnlletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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^view 


By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Gradual*  School  of  Joumalism.  Columbia  UmT*rsity.  N.  Y. 

Some  Points  About  authors  carefully  point  out  that 

oome  ADOUI  isolated  case  of  im- 

PubllC  Relations  proved  acceptance  for  a  not 

entirely  worthy  subject.  But 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  PRINCIPLES  the  methods  illustrate  a  PRO 
AND  PROCEDURES.  By  Tlieo.  procedure. 

dore  SilU  and  Philip  Lealy.  Chi-  The  USe  of  pictures  and  paid 
caso:  Richard  T.  Irwin,  Inc.,  321  advertising  in  molding  opinion 
*  is  analyzed  and  illustrated. 

REGARDLESS  of  William  H.  Roo^velt’s  public  relations  are 
Vanderbilt’s  angry  retort  to  a  specifically  examined  in  contrast 
reporter  in  1879,*  the  public  will  to  those  of  his  opponents.  The 
not  be  damned!  As  Mr.  Lincoln  story  of  the  psychological  strat- 
put  it:  “With  public  sentiment  ep  9*  the  pay-as-you;go  tax 
nothing  can  fail:  without  it.  .**  distinctly  revealing, 

nothing  can  succeed.  He  who  «  an  informative  volume, 

molds  public  opinion  goes  deeper  though  not  a  definitive  text  on 
than  he  who  enacts  statutes  or  to  set  yourself  up  in  the 

nronounces  Heci.niona  ”  And  Iona  business. 


'stAUimruajMisTom  Hmnt 


THE  ATOM  CHASES  AN  EDITOR 

The  above  cartoon  of  Lou  Shainmark,  Chicago  Herald-Americoa 
managing  editor,  fleeing  the  atomic  deadline,  was  drawn  by  Ray 
Walters.  Herold-Americon  staff  cartoonist,  for  announcement  con¬ 
cerning  Shainmark's  appearance  before  the  Boswell  Club  of  the 
Union  League  Club.  Chicago.  Jon.  30.  Shainmark  addressed  the 
club  at  a  dinner  meeting,  speaking  on  "The  Atom  Chases  an  Editor." 


The  Saga  of 
General  'Ike' 

SOLDIER  OF  DEMOCRACY  bv  Ken- 
reth  S.  Davin.  Garden  City.  N.  Y. : 

Donbleday,  Doran  &  Co.  566  pp  i  ^  _ _ _  m.9  m»  ^ 

S.vsn.  the  cities  .  .  .  rising  in  a  ere-  PreSS  GrOUP 

HERE  is  a  full-length  biography  scendo  to  the  crashing  climax  _  „  _  _  ^ 

of  Eisenhower  by  a  reporter-  of  New  York  .  .  .  Manhattan  TO  Hear  GOV.  Dewey 

novelist.  Reporter  and  novelist  Island  is  an  anchored  ship  with  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Gov.  Thom- 
are  both  apparent  in  the  writing,  a  thousand  clustered  masts.  ...  as  E.  Dewey  will  address  mem- 
The  newsman’s  fondness  for  The  frontier  is  dead,  but  Dwight  bars  of  the  New  York  Press  As- 

anecdote  and  the  novelist’s  sub-  is  its  living  heritage  ...”  sociation  at  its  94th  annual  con- 

jective — sometimes  suspiciously  Novelist  and  reporter  write  vention  Feb.  8  and  9  at  Hotel 
imaginary — scrutinv  of  his  sub-  this  book — and  the  reporter  in-  Syracuse.  The  convention  is 
Ject’s  thoughts  make  this  book  evitably  answers  a  lot  of  inter-  being  renewed  this  year  after  a 
highly  readable.  Mr.  Davis,  now  esting  questions  about  both  the  two-year  lapse  due  to  wartime 
a  journalism  teacher  at  New  genius  who  led  the  Allied  armies  conditions.  Read  Clarke,  of 
York  University,  who  wrote  the  and  about  the  not  too  fully  Perry,  is  the  association  presi- 
novel,  “In  the  Forests  of  the  backgrounded  moments  in  which  •’ 

Night,”  even  tries  to  mind-read  he  figured.  Ori  the  agenda  for  the  two 

some  of  Ike’s  ancestors.  day  session  are  speeches  by 

But  the  study  is  a  good  job.  PaopIg  Who  Moke  Frank  C.  Moore,  state  comptrol- 

Until  a  lot  of  documents  are  un-  ^  ler;  Harold  Keller,  director  of 

locked,  there  are  not  apt  to  be  W.  T.  JOUmallSm  state  publicity  and  deputy  corn- 

many  more  facts  uncovered  than  XHE  WORKING  PRESS  OF  NFAV  missioner  of  the  New  York  State 
Mr.  Davis  packs  into  his  story  YORK  CITY  edited  and  compiled  department  of  commerce:  Floyd 

of  the  poor  farm  boy  who  later  Jjy  Valter  M^^hall.  New  York:  Hockenhull  of  Chicago,  editor  of 

THIs"is  a'convenient  handbook  Managemcnf.-  Ber- 

«  ^^e  men  and  women  who  "a^d  E  Esters,  swretary-treas- 

^  make  the  newspapers  and  the  “^er  of  the  w^kly  newspaper 

wnrH,  In  svndicates,  the  news  magazines,  bureau  of  the  National  E^torial 
\  *  the  press  associations,  and  the  Api^iation;  Lt.  Col.  G  iklward 

Sundav  sections  in  New  York  Clark  of  Syracuse  University 
Daniel  Webster,  dying,  delivered  t.  i_  jndpxpd  and  cross-  School  of  Journalism;  and 

a  last  address  to  assembled  ^ferenced  and  there Ts^^  George  S.  Coburn,  also  of 

friends.  Exhaust^,  he  sank  back  thumbnail  sketch  of  each  lead-  Perry, 
and  murmured.  Tl^ave  I.  on  tWs  publication.  The  street  ad- 
occMion.  said  an^hing  unworthy  dress  and  telephone  number  of 

*1,  S®”  each  paper,  syndicate  and  asso- 

fancy  Mr.  Davis,  at  the  conclu-  Haflnn  art*  siwn 
sion  of  his  labors,  asking, 'Have  foreword  promises  the 

I  written  anything  unworthy  of  book  will  be  revised  each  year 
General^  of  the  Army  Eisen-  ^j^d  that  gradually  the  news- 
nower.  papers  of  every  key  city  in  the 

In  anyone’s  hands,  however,  country  will  be  added.  There 
the  lines  of  this  portrait  would  are  naturally  a  few  omissions 
be  predominantly  strong  and  ad-  and  out  of  date  listings  in  per- 

mirable.  The  close-knit  family  sonnel.  But  so  there  are  in  a 

life,  the  much-recalled  Swiss,  telephone  book.  Mr.  Marshall's 
Bavarian  and  Pennsylvania  book  is  a  useful  volume. 

Dutch  ancestry,  the  sometimes  ■ 

immature  system  at  West  Point  r>  ii  •  n  -a 

all  influenced  the  man.  Mr.  fuller  111  Wew  FOSt 

Davis  seems  more  sure  and  dls-  Wesley  Fuller,  former  science 
ceming  in  his  treatment  of  the  editor  and  public  relations  di- 
early  years  than  of  the  more  rector,  has  been  appointed  in- 
bistoric  events.  formation  manager  in  the  Bell 

The  novelist  in  Mr.  Davis  rode  Telephone  Laboratories’  publi- 
with  young  Ike  on  his  train  ride  cation  department.  Fuller  was 
to  enter  West  Point:  “Eagerly  science  editor  of  the  Boston 
Dwight’s  gaze  seeks  the  hills  Herald  for  some  time  as  well  as 
which  for  his  father  had  meant  Boston  correspondent  of  Science 
home,  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania.  Service.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Eagerly,  if  a  trifle  nervously.  National  Association  of  Science 
his  mind  accepts  the  impact  of  Writers. 


Capable 

Newspaper  Workers 
Quickly  Available 


Editors  and  Business  Ebcecu- 
tives,  in  need  of  experienced 
subordinates,  can  secure  the 
exact  kind  of  workers  re¬ 
quired  by  reference  to  Editor 
&  PuBUSHER  Situation  Wanted 
Ads. 

A  wealth  of  professional  abil¬ 
ity  awaits  the  call  to  work. 
An  Editor  wrote:  "A*  a  re¬ 
mit  of  the  (Hasiified  adrer- 
tiiement  I  had  printed  in 
Editob  &  PuBT.isHae  I  te- 
cured  an  excellent  Editorial 
position.” 

Read  Editor  &  Publisher  Ads 
For  Profit 

Use  Them  for  Results. 
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SYNDICATES 


Consolidated  Tries 
Better  Fashion  Test 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

preliminary  to  the  coming 

expansion  of  women’s  cover¬ 
age,  Consolidated  News  Features 
has  tried  an  experiment  in  ser¬ 
vicing  subscribing  fashion  ed¬ 
itors  with  fashion  forecast 
pictures  and  copy  comparable  in 
timeliness  and  quality  with 
magazine  feature  quality. 

Modeled  by  an  expensive 
young  woman  and  photographed 
by  a  high-priced  photographer, 
the  three  pictures  serviced  in 
this  experiment  by  the  Fashion 
League  for  CNF  represented  the 
style  trends  in  Designer  Adele 
Simpson’s  spring  collection  and 
were  released  the  first  week  of 
January. 

Tear  sheets  so  far  received  by 
the  syndicate  indicate  that  per¬ 
haps  30  papers  recognized  the 
feature  as  a  deluxe  forecast 
and  gave  the  pictures  above 
average  display.  Some  papers 
such  as  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  used  them  in  the  roto¬ 
gravure  section. 

Would  Extend  Service 
Adele  Simpson  is  only  one  de¬ 
signer,  of  course,  and  Miss  Joan 
Gardner  who  directs  the  Fash¬ 
ion  League  coverage  for  CNF, 
would  like  to  see  other  top  de¬ 
signers  of  New  York  given 
similar  quality  reproduction 
and  layout,  she  told  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

"Papers  have  developed  their 
local  linage,’’  she  said,  "but 
haven’t  begun  to  cut  into  the  na¬ 
tional  linage  ( trademarked 
goods,  packaged  goods,  etc.)  as 
the  magazines  have  done.  They 
don't  do  anything  in  their  wo¬ 
men's  sections  to  invite  national 
advertisers  to  come  in.  Some 
leading  papers  do  but  others 
are  not  yet  thinking  in  terms  of 
broader  responsibilities  and  the 
educational  job  women's  sec¬ 
tions  can  do.’’ 

A  pioneer  in  color  in  1939 — 
the  Fashion  League  made  fash¬ 
ion  pictures  in  color  before 
newspapers  were  ready  to  han¬ 
dle  them — Miss  Gardner  feels 
the  true  function  of  women’s 
pages  is  to  provide  news,  of 
fashions,  of  food,  of  beauty,  etc., 
and  to  make  them  attractive 
and  informative — and  so  inde¬ 
pendent  of  local  merchandising 
angles  that  national  advertis¬ 
ers  will  be  attracted. 

If  newspapers  can  use  the  dis¬ 
plays  effectively  and  later  have 
the  newsprint.  Miss  Gardner  be¬ 
lieves  that  at  little  cost  the 
League  could  service  the  top 
fashion  trends  effectively,  quart- 
terly,  monthly  or  weekly. 

New  Hollywood  Comic 
TO  THE  fairly  short  list  of 
comics  based  on  life  in  Holly¬ 
wood  Jerry  Morton  and  the 
Chicago  Sun  Syndicate  are  add¬ 
ing  "Hollywood  Dolly"  Feb. 

13— a  feature  built  around  a  cute 
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but  dumb  blonde  who  leaves 
farm  and  cow  for  the  movie 
city. 

From  drawing  pictures  on  the 
linoleum  at  the  age  of  three” 
Jerry  Morton  traces  his  art 
career  to  Dolly  via  a  high  school 
art  class  in  which  he  drew  car¬ 
toons  published  on  successive 
Sundays  in  the  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  Minneapolis  School  of 
Art,  and  his  own  cartoon  and 
caricature  service  for  house  or¬ 
gans.  Having  done  well  by 
experience  but  poorly  by  income 
in  this  syndicate  venture,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota  to  study  business,  got 
a  job  as  an  accountant,  but  “was 
continually  doing  advertising 
and  fashion  work  on  the  side  of 
anything  else,”  such  as  account¬ 
ancy,  contracting  business  and  a 
breeding  farm.  He  finally  took 
some  panels  to  CSS,  but  the  syn¬ 
dicate  decided  instead  to  run  the 
Dolly  strip. 

Home  Plans  Syndicated 
FOR  HOME  BUILDERS  of  1946 

and  thereafter,  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  offering  a  series  of  the 
24  winners  in  the  Chicagoland 
Prize  Homes  Competition,  a 
weekly  half-page  feature  begin¬ 
ning  Mar.  10. 

The  feature  will  present  (for 
roto  or  black  and  white  use) 
the  designs  for  modem  houses 
entered  by  architects  and  others, 
adjusted  to  one  of  three  sets  of 
specifications.  House  plans 
were  for  lots  varying  from 
11,000  to  17,000  square  feet,  fam¬ 
ilies  of  from  three  to  five  mem¬ 
bers.  Eight  winners  in  each  of 
the  three  groups  received  $1,000 
prizes. 

Plans  by  these  24  winners  and 
perhaps  by  the  honorable  men¬ 
tion  winners  of  the  938  entrants 
will  be  reproduced  in  this  un¬ 
usual  series,  together  with  floor 
plans,  perspective  drawings, 
elevations,  and  details.  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  spon¬ 
sored  the  original  contest,  is  re¬ 
producing  special  pictures  of  the 
houses  in  color,  beginning 
Feb.  3. 

Answers  on  Psychology 
IF  YOU  have  a  hasty  temper  is 

your  child  likely  to  inherit  it? 
Can  a  man  and  woman  learn  to 


Hollywood  Dolly 

love  each  other  after  their  mar¬ 
riage? 

If  these  and  similar  problems 
concern  readers.  King  Features 
has  the  answers,  three  a  day,  in 
a  new  question  and  answer  col¬ 
umn,  “Mirror  of  Your  Mind”  by 
Lawrence  Gould.  The  feature 
starts  March  4  daily,  March  24 
Sunday,  and  will  be  illustrated 
by  staff  artist  Paul  Frehm. 
Gould  is  a  consulting  psycholo¬ 
gist,  writer  and  lecturer,  an  or¬ 
dained  minister  of  the  Church 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  a  former 
teacher  of  classics  at  Urbana 
University,  Ohio,  and  an  editor 
of  a  church  publication  12  years. 

Notes  and  Cartoon  Chat 
FIRST  release  of  McNaught’s 

Byron  Nelson  golf  column  will 
be  the  week  of  Feb.  18  .  .  . 
United  Feature  Syndicate’s  col¬ 
umnist  Randolph  Churchill  is 
making  a  circle  trip  of  Lisbon, 
Madrid  and  Paris  and  may  visit 
the  U.  S.  in  mid-February  for  a 
fortnight  .  .  .  Science  Service 
has  announced  the  winners  of 
its  annual  Talent  Search  trip, 
from  which  Westinghouse  schol¬ 
arship  winners  will  be  chosen  . . . 
’The  New  York  Times’  science 
and  atom  bomb  expert  William 
Laurence,  was  guest  of  honor  at 
this  week’s  KFS  Banshees  lunch. 
Smilin’  Jack’s  author  Zack 
Mosley,  a  Civil  Air  Patrol  Wing 
Commander,  recently  received 
the  appreciation  of  Gen.  Arnold 
and  AAF  for  his  wing's  services 
during  the  war  .  .  .  Herb  Mar¬ 
tin,  Hollywood  cartoonist,  has 
placed  a  new  cartoon  series 
“Foto  Face”  in  the  Beverly  Hills 
Citizen,  first  comic  in  the  Citi¬ 
zen  in  23  years,  he  says  .  .  . 
Three  vets  in  New  Jersey  have 
taken  a  tip  from  Frank  King's 
Skeezix,  of  CT-NYN's  "Gaso¬ 
line  Alley”,  and  have  started  a 
repair-anything  business  model¬ 
ed  on  the  comic's  current  se¬ 
quence. 


••THE  COLUMN  WITH  THE  HUMAN  TOUCH" 

For  proofs  and  prices  write:  Walt  Seifert,  948  Adair  Ave.,  Zanesville,  Ohio 
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WOL  Plans  Facsimile 
Paper  in  Washington 


By  Jerry  Walker 

INTO  the  air  already  surcharged 

with  television  and  FM  debates 
and  developments,  the  Cowles 
Brothers  set  off  facsimile  fire¬ 
works  this  week.  Their  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  station  WOL  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  for  authority 
to  build  and  operate  an  experi¬ 
mental  facsimile  broadcast  sta¬ 
tion. 

During  the  course  of  the  ex¬ 
perimenting,  it  was  announced, 
“the  delivery  of  a  newspaper  by 
radio  will  be  demonstrated.” 
Operators  of  WOL,  the  Cowles 
Broadcasting  Company,  also 
stated: 

“It  is  hoped  that  the  results  to 
be  achiev^  by  the  experiment 
will  make  possible  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  news  service  to  the 
Washington  public  utilizing  elec¬ 
tronics  for  the  delivery  of  news¬ 
papers  to  the  home.” 

Standards  First 

The  new  station  will  be  erected 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
utilizing  radio  methods  for  the 
distribution  and  delivery  of 
printed  news.  The  first  step  will 
be  to  establish  the  engineering 
standards  which  are  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  station  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  public. 

A  great  many  facsimile- 
minded  newspapers,  and  some 
interests  which  would  set  up  this 
new  form  of  competition  to  the 
daily  newspaper  without  large 
expenditures  for  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  will  stand  by  anxiously  for 
the  results  of  the  Washington 
experiment. 

The  WOL  enterprise,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  will  dispel  the  notion  of 
most  publishers  that  facsimile  is 
merely  something  with  which  to 
build  up  or  hold  rural  readers, 
at  least  those  on  the  outer  fringe 
of  the  circulation  area. 

Once  the  marvelous  equipment 
built  for  the  military  services 
becomes  available,  newspapers 
in  large  cities  will  find  them¬ 
selves  face  to  face  with  stiff 
competition  from  any  radio  sta¬ 
tion  which  chooses  to  broadcast 
news  and  advertising  copy  by 
the  page  as  well  as  by  voice. 

Cowles  for  Color,  Too 

COLOR  television  proponents 

also  found  a  new  champion  in 
the  Cowles  organization  this 
week  when  WOL  applied  for  a 
permit  for  an  experimental  TV 
station  in  Washington.  The  color 
system  developed  by  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  will  be 
utilized,  employing  a  transmitter 
built  by  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  and  receivers  produced  by 
General  Electric  Company. 

Ghost-free  pictures  in  full- 
color  via  the  ultra  high  frequen¬ 
cies  have  been  produced  in  re¬ 
cent  tests.  Dr.  Peter  C.  Gold- 
mark,  CBS  research  engineer, 
reported  to  the  Institute  of  Radio 


Engineers.  CBS  also  scheduled 
a  demonstration  for  the  press 
early  next  week,  using  the  new 
transmitter  installed  on  the  71st 
floor  of  the  Chrysler  Building  by 
Federal  Telephone  and  Radio 
Corporation.  The  sound  program 
is  sent  simultaneously  with  the 
visual  program  over  the  same 
transmitter. 

Spokesmen  for  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  and  National 
Broadcasting  Company  contin¬ 
ued  to  talk  up  monochrome 
(black  and  white)  television. 
NBC’s  John  F.  Royal  said  1946 
will  see  the  launching  of  a  tele¬ 
vision  service  to  the  public  on  a 
large-scale  programming  sched¬ 
ule  and  a  record-breaking  sale 
of  sets.  RCA’s  Dan  D.  Halpin 
asserted  New  England  will  pro¬ 
vide  one  of  the  greatest  sales 
areas  for  television  receivers  in 
the  country.  Completion  of  the 
AT&T  coaxial  cable  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Boston  early  in  1947, 
he  said,  will  open  up  a  market 
of  200,000  wired  homes  on  a 
television  network. 

At  the  FCC  hearing  on  Wash¬ 
ington  television  allocations,  a 
prediction  of  100,000  television 
sets  in  the  capital  city  alone  by 
the  end  of  1948  was  voiced.  The 
Commission  heard,  too,  that  NBC 
has  spent  approximately  $3,000,- 
000  in  television  development; 
RCA,  $11,000,000,  and  Philco, 
$5,000,000. 

Washington  Radio  Center 
THE  Washington  Evening  Star’s 

plan  for  a  radio  center  was 
laid  before  the  FCC  by  S.  H. 
Kauffmann,  president  of  Evening 
Star  Broadcasting  Co.,  during 
testimony  in  behalf  of  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  television  license. 
The  plan  Involves  an  outlay  of 
$1,000,000  and  will  be  carried 
out  regardless  of  whether  the 
video  station  is  included. 

Land  has  been  acquired  at 
12th  and  K  streets  N.W.  on  which 
a  building  will  be  constructed  to 
house  all  operations  of  station 
WMAL.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
the  TV  transmitter  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  of  American  University  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Ar. 
rangements  will  be  made  for 
high  school  and  other  classes 
studying  radio  development. 

Advertisers  in  the  Star  will 
not  receive  preferential  treat¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Kauffmann  told  the 
Commission.  He  put  the  con¬ 
struction  cost  of  the  television 
station  at  $184,550  and  the  first 
year’s  operating  budget  at  $500,- 
000. 

170  FM  Orders 
ALREADY  at  work  on  170  in¬ 
stallations,  including  one  for 
the  New  York  Post  station  in  the 
Palisades  opposite  the  metrop¬ 
olis,  the  Federal  Telephone  and 
Radio  Corporation  announced 
this  week  it  had  entered  the  FM 


the  50  me  band  was  denied  last 
week.  This  means,  he  said,  that 
the  farmer  and  small  town 
dweller  will  be  deprived  of 
static-free  FM  service.  “It  ii 
universally  conceded  that  tht 
farmer  cannot  have  television- 
why  deprive  him  of  FM  also?" 
asked  Commander  McDonald. 

Bombs  and  Television 
FARNSWORTH  Television  & 
Radio  Corp.  added  to  the  stor¬ 
ies  of  laboratory  marvels  this 
week,  announcing;  “Spot  visual 
pickups  of  newsworthy  occur¬ 
rences  are  made  possible  by  a 
portable  camera-transmitter  unit 
built  originally  to  help  bombar¬ 
diers  steer  their  missiles  directly 
to  the  target.” 

Business  Notes 
A  CONDITIONAL  grant  for  a 
metropolitan  FM  station  was 
given  by  the  FCC  to  Augusta 
( Ga. )  Chronicle  Broadcasting 
Co.  .  .  .  The  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal’s  station  KALE  pre¬ 
pared  to  welcome  Clarence  H. 
Talbot  as  program  director  after 
his  release  from  the  Army  in 
February.  .  .  .  The  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Evening  Item  inaugurated  a 
noonhour  broadcast  over  WESX. 
...  A  report  of  Cooperative 
Analysis  of  Broadcast  noted 
that  network  news  programs 
have  held  listener  interest  de¬ 
spite  the  end  of  the  war.  .  .  . 
Peaceful  adjustment  of  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Musi¬ 
cians  was  in  the  air  after  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  NAB  President  Justin 
Miller  with  James  C.  Petrillo. 

. .  .  ABC  named  three  new  direc¬ 
tors,  one  of  them  being  Robert 
E.  Kintner,  onetime  Washington 
correspondent. 

'Cut  Out  the  Commercial' 
SOME’THING  for  radio  advertis¬ 
ers  to  think  about:  Magnetic 
wire  recording  machines  for 
home  use  were  demonstrated  at 
engineering  institute  meetings, 
with  emphasis  on  how  advan¬ 
tageous  they  would  be  for  those 
who  prefer  programs  without 
commercials.  “Record  your  fa¬ 
vorite  program,”  said  a  pro¬ 
moter,  “then  cut  out  the  coin- 
mercial,  piece  it  together  again 
and  play  it  back  whenever  youj 
want  to  hear  it.” 

■ 

RCA  in  Poland 

Direct  radiotelegraph  service 
pled  frequency  modulation,  in  between  New  York  and  War- 

the  view  of  E.  F.  McDonald,  Jr.,  saw,  Poland,  was  restored  Jan 


field.  Federal’s  engineers  have 
developed  a  modulator-oscillator 
unit  which  makes  possible  a 
very  low  noise  reception  level. 

Believing  that  only  by  careful 
coordination  of  engineering  and 
design  can  maximum  perform¬ 
ance  be  achieved.  Federal  will 
produce  a  single  FM  broadcast 
system  complete  from  micro¬ 
phone  to  antenna. 

This  “package”  idea  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  industry.  At  the  IRE 
sessions,  Joseph  Behr,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Radio  Engineering  Lab¬ 
oratories,  told  this  writer  his 
firm  is  preparing  to  market  a 
complete  outfit  for  a  250-watt 
station  for  “about  $10,000.” 

Behr  gave  some  current  esti¬ 
mates  on  transmitters:  250-watt, 
$5,500;  1,000-watt,  $10,500;  3,000- 
watt,  $12,500;  10,000-watt,  $23,- 
000,  and  50,0()0-watt  (still  in  the 
dream  stage),  $70,000.  Then  he 
added:  “In  about  a  month,  after 
we  have  had  a  little  more  pro¬ 
duction  experience,  we  will  an¬ 
nounce  actual  prices.  I’m  pretty 
sure  they  will  be  much  lower 
than  the  estimates.” 

Ever  since  1938,  the  REL 
transmitters  have  employed  the 
Armstrong  direct  Crystal  Con¬ 
trolled  Dual  Channel  Modula¬ 
tors.  A  monitor  exhibited  at  the 
IRE  meeting  was  designed  spe¬ 
cially  for  the  new  frequency 
range  of  88-108  megacycles.  This 
equipment  is  required  in  every 
FM  station.  REL  has  also  de¬ 
veloped  a  line  of  turnstile  an¬ 
tennas  and  is  preparing  to  offer 
a  variety  of  studio  equipment, 
Behr  said. 

In  Defense  of  Sponsors 
BEFORE  the  Cincinnati  Ad  Club 

the  other  day,  Mark  Woods, 
president  of  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  made  a  de¬ 
fense  of  commercial  sponsorship 
of  symphony,  opera,  forum  and 
theater  programs.  Radio’s  only 
source  of  revenue,  he  said,  is  the 
advertiser.  And  the  advertiser 
directly  or  indirectly  pays  the 
cost  of  all  public  service  as  well 
as  sustaining  programs. 

“There  is  nothing  immoral,  de¬ 
grading  or  indecent  about  com¬ 
mercial  sponsorship,”  he  argued. 
“The  Boston  Symphony’s  per¬ 
formance  is  every  bit  as  excel¬ 
lent  when  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company  is  paying  the  bill  as 
when  ABC  signs  the  check.” 

Sees  FM  Crippled 
BY  "shackling”  FM  to  the  100 
me  band,  the  FCC  has  crip- 


president  of  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  19  by 
whose  plea  for  reassignment  of  Inc. 
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CLASSIEED 


'Refreshers' 
Being  Used 
In  Classified 


By  Felix  S.  Towle  wa-!  iiulc'Pd  a  challenge  to  th( 

r°-  "" Kien"’S"lhe  a-ssistance  o 

npw<!nrin1  capable  out.sido  yprvieo..  the 


at  length  upon  them  in  recog-j 
nition  of  their  value.  I 

With  due  respect  to  the  aver-l 
age  manager,  training  course 
and  the  subject  matters  to  be; 
included  were  all  too  well' 
known  but  the  matter  of  timci 
nece-sary  to  in.stitiite.  inaugur-| 
ate  and  conduct  these  program.' , 
was  indeed  a  chatlenge  to  the. 
mo't  ambit iou.s.  I 

Even  with  the  assistance  of| 


433^  Which  one  is  yours? 

ROLLING  OFF  THE  PRODUCTION  LINE 


^  .  Bro.ac«t 


•■'«ct.s  of  life.-  iniofar  as'  they 
Jrn  ^  ‘*'*''‘‘^^'''"’2  man-  pertained  to  ela.ssified  advertis- 
''ig.  had  to  be  accepted  rather 
edorlT  ^  than  explained. 

Th,.y  view  ,hls  pciod  a,  ,he  ,prnaHo„''’::iMakin.'!;Sw.'. 

‘  r  l,r  this  nT^^™e  opppr^ 

comers  to  the  proles.sion  and  ,,,  <,oil  and  plant  that  .<eed 
utili/mg  the  advanced  .stages  of  ^hich  will  yield  a  golden  har-l 
frf^  h  cour.s^e.  as  a  re-  ^  jp,  volume,  revenue  and' 

^^^urnini’  veteran  trained,  capable  personnel, 

returning  veterans  and  other 

member.s  of  the  staff.  ■  TT'i 

These  courses  run  the  gamut  SvndicatOS  Hit 
from  the  history  and  fundamen- 

tals  of  classified  advertising  on  71^  'h/Toni^nr^ll AQ 
through  a  study  of  the  publica-  *^S 

tion  and  market  potentiality  up  Chico.  CALiF.-^The  Allied  Sac- 
to  and  including  the  perfection  ramento  Valley  Newspapers  has 

called  for  action  under  the  Sher- 
Other  such  details  as  cour-  map  Anti-trust  Act  against 
tesy.  copy  writing,  proof-read-  monopolists  alleged  by  the  group 
mg  and  marking,  the  study  and  to  exist  in  syndicates  of  newspa- 
analysis  of  new.spaper  reading,  pgr  special  reports,  comment  col- 
a  glossary  of  technical  terms  pmns.  and  features.  I 

and  expressions,  and  the  ere-  jp  a  resolution  adopted  this 
ation  of  pride,  satisfaction  and  jp  the  first  meeting  since 

pleasure  in  the  job  are  deftly  1942  this  Sacramento  Valley 
tailored  into  the  program.  unit'of  the  California  Newspaper. 

’  Linage  Up  Publishers  Association  requested; 

It  is  a  proven  fact  that  a  ‘^e  Department  of  Ju.stice  toj 
.salesman  is  no  better  than  his  .1.  * 

knowledge  of  the  product  he  is  .  It  asked  that  the  move  be 
attempting  to  sell.  In  addition,  based  on  theories  used  in  the, 
he  should  possess  an  equally  civil  suit  brought  by  giwern-; 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  against  Associated  Press., 

background  of  his  product.  inasmu^  as  the  same  logic  ap  | 

For  example,  recognized  sta-  Pbes  to  the  syndicate  monopolies, 
tistics  reveal  that  new.spaper  as  applied  to  a  wire  service, 
classified  advertising  has  risen  ,„Th®  Supreme  Court  on  June 
from  10.9'"r.  in  1928,  to  23..57r.  in  a  5-3  decision,  af. 

in  1945 — a  year  in  which  ration-  Lower  Coimt  finding 

ing  and  restrictions  established  membership  by-laws  as ^ 

an  all-time  high,  of  total  news-  then  constituted,  violated  the 
paper  advertising  volume.  Sherrnan  Anti-trust  Act.  The 

This  and  other  factual  infor-  majority  tern^d  ffues- 

mation  is  being  used  to  build  tion  of  whether  the  AP  had  ob-l 
a  broad  base,  upon  which  the  tained  a  nrionopoly  in  news, 
perfection  of  salesmanship  may  wholly  irrelevant, 
be  predicated.  The  resolution,  in  part,  said:, 

Many  new'spapers  have  util-  “The  newspaper  feature  syndi-, 
ized  the  Continuing  Study  of  grant  monopolies  for 

Newspaper  Reading,  as  it  ap-  cities,  counties  and  larger  areas 
plines  to  classified,  as  axiomatic  thereby  prevent  other  news-, 
answers  to  that  age-old  question  papep  in  those  areas  from  com¬ 
as  to  which  is  the  “best  day"  to  I^tition  m  the  presentation  to 
advertise.  Here,  too,  have  been  their  readers  of  reading  matter 
found  intelligent  answers  to  arid  features  that  they  i^sire. 
other  sales  hazards,  the  per-  As  an  illustration  is  cited  the 
centages  of  male  and  female  column  of  the  late  Ernie  Pyle,, 
readers,  pulling  power  of  vari-  which  rnany  newspapers  were 
ous  classifications,  and  the  pro-  denied  the  privilege  to  present 
ductive  possibilities  of  copy.  1°  their  readers. 

In  the  mad  fury  of  wartime  “Abundant  evidence  of  the  ex- 
uperation,  many  of  the  details  istence  of  these  feature  monop- 
of  classified  were  neglected,  for-  dies  exists  on  every  hand 
gotten  and  relegated  to  a  status  throughout  the  United  States.” 
of  “expediently  unimportant."  Dan  L.  Beebe,  of  the  Oroville 
Courtesy,  the  greatest  adjunct  Mercury-Register,  made  the  mo¬ 
ot  selling  got  to  be  an  almost  tion  to  adopt  the  resolution, 
unknown  quairtity.  Space  re-  which  passed  unanimously.  , 
strictions  r^uced  to  a  minimum  ■  [ 

‘^Re'^suits  °be?ameT^  foregone  June  Meeting  Set 
conclusion.  And,  the  adver-  Spokane,  Wash.  —  The  Pa- 
tLser  bought  any  “brand  of  mer-  cific  Advertising  Association 
chandise”  which  was  available,  will  holds  its  June  convention 
All  the  training  programs,  es-  here,  it  is  announced  by  H.  A. 
tablished  of  late,  not  only  in-  Brassard.  District  1  vicepresi- 
clude  these  essential  elements  dent.  The  conclave  is  set  for 
of  good  salesmanship  but  dwell  June  25-27.  i 
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SIMPLE,  STABLE, 
EFFICIENT, 
PERFORMANCE 


Using  the  Armstrong  Dual  Channel 
Direct  Crystal  Controlled  Modulator 

Wire  for  Bulletin  j^SOOG  lor  Complete  Engineering  Iniorma- 
tion  on  this  transmitter 

Other  REL  FM  Broadcast  Equipment  Available  for  Ordering 

Cat.  No. 

250  Watt  FM  Broadcast  Transmitter — 549  A-DL 
3,000  Watt  FM  Broadcast  Transmitter — 519  A-DL 
10,000  Watt  FM  Broadcast  Transmitter — 520  A-DL 

Speech  Equipment 

Cat.  603 — Studio  Speech  Console.  Table  Type.  6  position 
Cat.  604 — Station  Speech  Console. 

Table  Type,  combined  with  Cat.  600 

Monitor  and  transmitter  desk  control. 

Monitoring  Equipnrent 

Cat.  600 — FM  Station  Frequency  and  Modulation  Monitor 
Sales  Representatives 
Southeatt  Mtchiqan 

John  F.  Bivins  Electronic  Supply  Co.  M.  N.  Ouffy  a  Co.,  Inc. 

1006  Wellington  Rd.  112  North  Main  SI.  2040  Grand  River  Ava.  W 

Hlqhpoint,  N.  Carolina  Anderson,  S.  Carolina  Detroit.  Mich. 

Midwest  Pacific  Coast 

REL  Equipment  Salas,  Inc.  Norman  B.  Nealy  Enterprises 

612  N.  Michigan  Blvd.  B422  Melrose  Avenue 

Chicago,  III.  Hollywood  46,  Cal. 

Pioneer  Manufacturer  of  FM  TransaiUert  Eaployinf  Arasirony  Pkate-Sliitl 
Modulation 


RADIO  EIMGIIMEERIIMG  LABS.,  INC. 
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DECEMBER  UNAGE  7.4%  OVER  '44:  AUTOMOTIVE  GAINS  100% 


ADVERTISING  linage  in  all  classifications 
showed  increases  in  December,  1945, 
over  the  same  month  in  1944,  according  to 
Media  Records  measurements  for  52  cities. 

The  gains  were  paced  by  that  of  Auto¬ 
motive,  which  more  than  doubled  its  total 
for  December,  1944,  going  from  1,949,294 
to  3,904,448.  The  figure  represented  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss,  however,  from  the  Novem- 
ber,  1945  total,  5.362,646,  the  drop  being 
accountable  to  production-crippling  strikes 
in  the  industry. 

Financial  continued  to  ride  a  sharply- 
rising  curve,  making  a  gain  of  465,309  lines 
for  the  month,  or  30.3'’; . 

While  all  divisions  gained  over  Decem¬ 
ber,  1944,  their  totals  in  every  case  were 


below  the  November,  1945,  figures,  an  ap¬ 
parent  reflection  of  reconversion  pains. 

Total  advertising  was  7.4%  ahead  of 
December,  1944,  but  7.11%  under  Novem¬ 
ber.  1945. 

On  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Index,  all 
classifications  except  Retail  ( including  De¬ 
partment  Store)  and  Department  Store 
Only,  were  under  the  December  average. 
Retail  lost  1%,  Department  Store  8%. 


NEWSPAPER  UNAGE— 52  CITIES 
«oiii|>ili-d  by  KDITOK  &  PUBLISHER  from 
Updia  KP<-ord8  MeaaurpmrntR) 


1945 

1944 

of 

L  A,  r 

Linage 

Linage 

1944 

Index 

Total 

,\(lvi  rl  1 

ising 

105.8 

bee 

•unilxr. 

.  130,756,133 

121,751,136 

107.4 

\o\ 

•uiiiIkt  . 

.  140.760,690 

128.24.3,495 

109.8 

115.6 

1945 

LinaKc 

1944 

Linage- 

of 

1944 

K&P 

Index 

1  - 

Disjila'  (Inly 

106.9 

iJecember. . 

104,435,414 

97,692.740 

103.6 

lie 

.Me 

•H 

Ne 

( 

.Vovember. . 
Classified 

112,641,105 

102.926.032 

109.4 

111.4 

I)ecemi)er. . 

26,320,719 

24,058,396 

109.4 

115.5 

.November. . 
K'tail 

28,119,585 

23.317.463 

111.1 

119.6 

1  fecemlitr . . 

77,227.710 

7.3,378,178 

105. 0 

99.0 

.November..  79,253.491 
Diiiartnient  Store 

72,984.0.36 

108. ii 

111.2 

Sei 

1  fecember . . 

29.429.409 

28,853.816 

102,0 

92.0 

•Si 

Novemlier. . 

31,927,619 

.30,023.178 

106.3 

104.6 

tjc 

(iLtieral 

IJecember. . 

21,303.952 

20,631,273 

in.L,; 

116.4 

XovcmlKT.  . 
.\iitotiiotivc 

26,022,278 

25.16.3,1.31 

103.4 

120.3 

Tri 

December. . 

3,904,448 

1,949,294 

200.3 

131.0 

Sts 

.N'ovember . . 

5,362,646 

.3.219,113 

166.6 

135.8 

Til 

Tri 

l-'inancial 

December . . 

1,999,304 

1.533,995 

1.30.3 

128.3 

Novcnilicr. . 

2.002.690 

1.559,752 

128.4 

1.59.1 

December  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

—  •  -  - —  -  Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc,, - 


AKRON 

,  OHIO 

1945 

1944 

Beacon  Journal-e.. 

1.146,504 

1.006,416 

Beacon  Journal-S.. 

402,595 

.347.515 

Grand  Total.... 

1,549.099 

1.353.931 

AIJIANV 

,  N,  Y. 

Knickerbker  News  r 

825.438 

743..148 

Time  Union-m  .... 

645,687 

580.821 

'Times  Uiiion-S... 

385.841 

328,827 

Grand  Total.... 

1.856.966 

1,652,996 

ALBUqUKRQI  K, 

NEW  MEXICO 

Joumal-m  . 

279.998 

346,024 

Tribunc-e  . 

319,067 

368,647 

Jnurnal-S  . 

89,150 

88,796 

Graiiil  Total.... 

688.215 

803,467 

ATLANTA.  <JA. 

Cunstitiitimi-m  .... 

685,187 

574,478 

Joumal-e  . 

994,567 

778.940 

'tCon.stitiition-S  . . 

415.401 

329,580 

Joumal'S  . 

510.570 

417,155 

Grand  Total.,.. 

2,605.725 

2.100,15.3 

BALTIMtJRK,  MU. 

New»-P<ist-c  . 

855,360 

834.430 

Snn-ra  . 

848,253 

713.035 

Sun-e . 

1.207.487 

1,108.248 

*Amcrican-S  . 

.385.25.3 

.3.39.371 

fSun-S  . 

643,824 

S. 38,027 

(jrainl  Total.... 

.3,940,177 

.3.5,33.111 

BAVONNK.  N.  J. 

rimrs-e  . 

.358.556 

.310,15] 

BIRMIN(IHA.M.  ALA. 

Age-lleraldm . 

b79..365 

591.995 

News-e*  . 

1.021.097 

861,276 

Postal  . 

638.827 

598,077 

tNewi  &  Age- 

Uerald-S  . 

666.758 

469,977 

Grand  Total .... 

3,006.047 

2,521,^25 

BOSTON. 

M.\SS. 

Anicricaii'c  . 

4 1 8.799 

398.899 

Record-m  . 

472,258 

437,897 

<ilobe-c  . 

1.005.278 

950,378 

<ilnbe-m  . 

801.504 

758,589 

Ilcrald-ni  . 

969.495 

928.877 

1  raveler-c  . 

1.240,592 

LI  48.968 

Post-m  . 

705.991 

675.304 

'Advertiser  s  . 

.310.205 

253,998 

<jlobe  S  . 

486,568 

421,820 

tHer.ald-S  . 

.  555,9.30 

478,02.3 

Post-S  . 

279.496 

256,180 

Grand  Total.... 

7.24<i.lI6 

6.708.933 

Note:  Globe'C  sold 

ill  cnmliination  with 

<‘ither  mortiinf  or  Stiinlay  (HolMr.  Trav- 

^Icr**  sold  in  combination  with  either 

morninf  Herald  or 

iiiiuflay 

Herald. 

Eveninf  American  sold  in  combination 

with  either  morning 

Record  or  Sunday 

.\dvcrtiser. 

Rl  FFAI,4>.  N.  Y. 

<  ourirr  Kxpress  m. 

641.256 

663.1.34 

NVws-e  . 

1,303,193 

1,245,163 

“Courier  Express-S 

449.860 

437,868 

Grand  ToLil _  2.394,.I09  2,346.165 


C.tMDKN,  N.  J. 

<'ouricr  (Sfpnotp).  783.728  794,437 

N'otb:  Thp  Coitrirr-p  and  !’<»l.iii  sold 
in  combination,  l.inafrr  of  one  olilion. 
Couriers  only,  is  Kivpii. 
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<  EOAR  K.XPIOS,  IOWA 

1945 

1944 

G:izitle-e  . 

569,153 

473,008 

Gaaette-S  . 

201,518 

189.745 

Grand  Total.... 

770,671 

662.75.3 

(TIICAGO,  ILL. 

»Tiihniiem  . 

1.272,604 

1,061.01.5 

Stiii-in  . 

858.479 

618,886 

tUaily  Xews-e  ... 

1,064,8.39 

951,886 

llerahl-.Xmer’n-e  .. 

716.875 

625.336 

Times-e  . 

486.222 

494,040 

Tribnne-S  . 

894,731 

687.756 

Snn-S  . 

4.31.0,34 

297,540 

•Her:il(l..\imr’n-.S  . 

412.715 

.320.625 

Tinies-S  . 

125,806 

100,996 

firand  Total.... 

6,261,305 

5.158,078 

(TMTNNATI,  OHIO 

Kii(|nirer-m  . 

8.32.470 

694,430 

l■..Mc  . 

929,136 

790.197 

Times-Slar<  . 

1.045.146 

960,830 

♦  Paiqiiirer-S  . 

7.31.833 

514.433 

Grand  Total.... 

3,5.38.585 

2,959,890 

rLKVKLANO,  OHIO 

Phiin  Dealcr-m  ... 

776,077 

759,049 

Xews-e  . 

721,915 

595,771 

l*r<'5Sc  . 

1,174.21.3 

1.162.825 

•tPlain  Dealer-S.. 

702,627 

594,095 

Grand  Total.... 

3.374.832 

3,109,740 

COLI  .Mill  s,  OHIO 

Di>patcli-c  . 

1,058,9.37 

955.057 

('itizen-e  . 

6.36.705 

59.3.000 

Ohio  State  Jour.  *111. 

457.723 

.384,973 

Dispatch-.S  . 

487,660 

420,616 

Citiern-.S  . 

235.618 

210.654 

St.ir-w  . 

69,685 

72.919 

(irand  Total.... 

2.946.328 

2.637,219 

DALLAS, 

TEXAS 

News  m  . 

1. 043,355 

1,004,462 

Tinics*Her.nld-o  . . . 

1,3.33.605 

1.184.327 

tWwR-S  . 

488.529 

424,260 

Tinu’s-Hcrald-S  . . . 

479,749 

410.982 

Grand  Total.... 

3..34S.238 

3.024,031 

DAYTON 

.  OHIO 

Jotinial-iii  . 

6.30,103 

433.440 

Ilerald-c  . 

1,120.241 

907,620 

NrwS'C  . 

1.I4I  527 

875.7.35 

Journal  Herald-S  . 

227.251 

NiwsS  ; . 

291.377 

196,972 

tiraiiil  Total.... 

.3,183,248 

2.641,018 

OF,NVEK 

,  COMI. 

Rix'ky  .Mtn.  News-m 

221.689 

259.752 

Hii>t-e  . 

801.108 

865.859 

Rocky  Mtn.  Xews-S 

83,980 

74..369 

Post  S  . 

305,433 

292.072 

tiraiid  Total _  1.412.210  1,492,052 

ni':8  MoiNi-x.  iow.\ 


Register-m  . 

366,037 

367.288 

r  ribiine-e  . 

440,884 

446,697 

Register-S  . 

251.907 

257,889 

tirand  Total.... 

1.058.828 

1.071.874 

DETROIT 

Mlt  11. 

Free  Press-m  . 

761.991 

539,274 

News-e  . 

898.806 

I  .324,600 

Tinie<-e  . 

660.770 

884,980 

Free  FresS'S  . 

.3.32.317 

274.044 

tXews-S  . 

573.327 

.581.447 

'Times-S  . 

408.932 

.397,508 

OI  1.1  TH.  MINN. 

1945 

1944 

Herald-e  . 

505.817 

450.1)50 

.News-Trilmiu-ni 

.394.585 

3.34.840 

Xews-Trihuiie  S 

210,546 

187,290 

(■rand  Total.... 

1,110.948 

972,180 

EL  P.\SO.  TEXAS 

Times-m  . 

474.047 

453.766 

Herald  Fost-c  .... 

482.49.3 

463,400 

Times  S  . 

210.206 

173,362 

Grand  Total.... 

1.166,746 

1,090,528 

ERIE. 

PA. 

IJisiKitrli  Ilerald-e.. 

529.316 

512,418 

Times-e  . 

762.190 

596  219 

Dispatch  Herald-S. 

362,225 

265.016 

Gratwl  Total .... 

1,653.731 

1,373,68.3 

EVANSVILLE.  INI). 

(*i)uritr-in  . 

693,608 

648.074 

Frcss-c  . 

716,214 

641.866 

Ctiurier  &  l*rcs«*S. 

242.784 

187,22,3 

Grand  Total.... 

1,652.606 

1.477,16.3 

FLINT, 

MICH. 

lourn.il-e  . 

1.0,32,8.33 

915.3.16 

Jonriial-S  . 

,302.064 

224,177 

firand  Total.... 

1.334,897 

1,139,513 

PTIRT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gatette-m . 

690,012 

488,854 

N’fws  .Scntinel-e _ 

1,078.694 

1,028,307 

Journal  Gazettc-S.. 

393,705 

315,452 

(^rand  Total.... 

2,162.411 

1,832.61.3 

FORT  WORTH. TEXAS 

•Slar-Telegram-m.  . 

3.12.071 

231,075 

.Star-Telegram-e  .. 

648.771 

609.380 

l*rcss-e  . 

721,718 

525,325 

.Star-Telegram-S  . . 

288.568 

235.271 

Grand  Total.... 

1.991,128 

1,601.051 

FKI'>lNO, 

CALIF. 

liet*-e  . 

482.282 

525.145 

Kee  S  . 

212.92.3 

180.368 

Grand  Total.,  v. 

695.205 

70S.S13 

(iARY, 

INI). 

Post-Trihnne-c  .... 

1,158,678 

1.078.101 

(iLENS  FALIX,  N.  Y 

Post -.Star  (See 

note )  . 

511.572 

406,035 

Note:  Post-Star  m  sold  in  combination 
with  Timps-e.  Linage  of  one  edition. 
l*ost  Star-m  only,  is  given. 


HARRUSHUKO,  PA. 

Patriol-m  .  764,541  748,760 

Trlcgraphe .  698,548  650,965 

Grand  Total _  1,463,089  1,.199.725 

\ote:  News<  carries  the  saiiir  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  ni. 

HARTFORD,  COXN. 

Conrant  111 .  578.53.5  566.510 

Timt  s-p  .  1,051,345  1,046,965 

Conrant  S  .  330,838  .189,014 

Gr.and  Total _  1,960,718  2.002,495 

HF,MI’STKAD-T«WX,  .N.  V. 
.Vassaii  Review-  H- 

,StaT-e .  584.310  485.041 

.\pw.sday-p  .  612..52I  443.879 


IIUBOKKN,  N.  d. 

1945  1944 

Jersey  llbservcr-e  .  528,482  480,123 

HOI  STUN,  TEXAS 

Chronicli-e  .  1,266.102  1.1 63,3 >2 

Post-ni  .  950,172  803,115 

Press-e  .  692,25  2  703.869 

Chronicles  .  530.892  425.317 

Post-S  .  4  29,3  3  9  351.924 

C.ranil  Total _  3,868,7  5  7  3.447,547 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND, 

N’ews-c  .  1,353,731  1,229,292 

Star  m  .  935,0  5  2  898,225 

Times-c  . ■  980,331  926,434 

tStar-S  .  635,203  526,356 

Gr.-ind  Tot.al _  3,904,3  1  7  3..580,307 

4ACKSONVILLK,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  ...  593,047  651,793 

Jonrnal  e  .  6  79.83  9  5  94.867 

Times  I’ninnS  ...  295,889  293,101 

Grand  Total _  1,5  68,77  5  1.5.39,761 

JKRNEV  CITY,  N.  J. 

’Jersey  Joninal-e. .  556,809  554,427 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)  726,4  1  5  698,855 

Note:  Trihune-e  sold  in  eumhinatinii 
with  Deniocrat-m.  Lin.agr  of  one  ediliim, 
Trihnne-c  only,  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-ni  .  618.555  509.6.38 

.\ew  s-Scntinel-e  . . .  690,429  550,340 

Ionrn;ilS  .  218,108  216.88.1 

N’ews  Sentinel  S  .  .  264,980  232,404 

Gr.ind  Total _  1,792,072  1,509.283 

L.\WRBNCK.  MASS. 

Trihune  (.See  note)  700,095  616,537 

Note:  Tribunes  and  Eagle  m  sold  in 
cumhinatiun.  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Trihnne-e  only,  is  given. 


LOS  ANOELKS,  CALIF. 


Kxaminer-m  . 

608,111 

771.U2 

Tinies-m 

633.146 

582.551 

Herald- K 

!\|>ress-e  .  . 

762.477 

66.3,535 

-News-d 

539,657 

561.952 

•Kxamiii 

er-S  . 

459,0.30 

468.057 

tTimes-5 

451.351 

418.106 

Gr.ind 

Total .... 

3,45.3,752 

.3,465.145 

I.OlTgVU 

.LE.  KY. 

Ciilirier 

Journal-m. 

708,317 

664.836 

Times  0 

822,342 

794,138 

Cunrier 

Joiirnal-.S. . 

434.750 

360,427 

Grind 

Tot.il .... 

1,965,409 

1.819.401 

LOWELL. 

,  MASS. 

Siin-e  . . 

606.792 

5,39.055 

MANCHESTER,  N.  11. 

I'nion  Ixader  (See 

note)  .  568.642  52.t.922 

Note:  Manchester  Union-m  ainl  la'a<t 
er-c  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Union-m  only,  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Comnierc'l  .\ii|ieal  m  795,933  800.925 

I’ress-Seiniitar-r  525.62.1  496. .139 

Comnure’l  .\piieal-S  428.22.3  356,474 
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Gr.and  Total.... 


3,636,143  4,001,853  '  Graiul 


Total _  1.196,8.31 

EDITOR 


929.520  Grand  Total _  1,749,779  1.653,738 
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_ December  Linage  in  Principal  Cities _ _ 

MIAMI,  FI-.\.  rAWTICKKT,  K.  I.  SAN  KRANTISTO.  CAMK.  WK.STrilKSTKK  rorNTV  MAO' 


1945  1944 


Htraldm  . 

1,060,029 

953,028 

991,979 

883,101 

•ilerald-S  . 

504,719 

417,135 

XewvS  . 

284.682 

227,647 

Grand  Total.... 

2,841,409 

2,480,911 

MILWAI  KEE,  WIS. 

Sentincl-m  . 

529,793 

502,357 

1.305.378 

1,298,153 

•Sentinel-.S  . 

315,020 

253,507 

tJourualS  . 

602,209 

513,347 

Grsanil  Total .... 

2,752,400 

2,567.364 

MINNEAPOLIS,  .MINN. 

Tribune-m  . 

633.698 

461.728 

Star  Jouriial-o  .... 

805,779 

680,103 

Times-e  . 

570,651 

533,707 

’Trilmuc-.S  . 

448,231 

359,269 

Grand  Total.... 

2,458.359 

2.0.34.807 

MODK.STO 

,  ('ALIK. 

Bee  c  . 

394,882 

395,011 

.MONTREAL 

.  C.YXADA 

Star-e  . 

1,143,278 

948,213 

Gazfttem  . 

559,646 

499,929 

L.'4  Presse-e  . 

949,905 

816.169 

La  Patrie-c  . 

217,470 

163.576 

Ilfrald-e  . 

204.88.3 

123.403 

Standard-S  . 

107.149 

103,405 

La  P.itrie-S  . 

224.954 

172,379 

Gr.md  Total.... 

3.407.285 

2,827,074 

XILNLIE,  INI). 

Presse  . 

601,754 

549.257 

Star-in  . 

623,631 

501,755 

Star-S  . 

264,500 

221.836 

Grand  Total.... 

1,489,885 

1,272,848 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banncr  e  . 

764,171 

724.580 

Temicssean-m . 

767.962 

735,230 

Tennessean-S  . 

445,912 

385,734 

Grand  Total.... 

1,978,045 

1,845,544 

NEWARK.  N.  4. 

Star-Lcdgcr-m  .... 

555,387 

595,608 

News-e  . 

1.-320.642 

1.189,058 

Call-S  . 

309,477 

31)6,303 

StarLedger-S  .... 

195,556 

149,885 

Grand  Total.... 

2.381,062 

2,240,854 

NEXV  HAVEN.  CONN. 

^iirnal  Courier-m. 

448,040 

412.196 

Register-e  . 

805.022 

743.244 

Register-S  . 

262,287 

236,196 

Graml  Total.... 

1.515,349 

1.391.636 

NEW  ORLE.XNS.  LA. 

Times  Picayunc-m . 

1.165,.32S 

1,091,484 

Itemc  . 

677,240 

989,061 

StatesH-  . 

794,262 

629.280 

Times  Picayune  &• 

States-S  . 

626,312 

552,009 

(Jraud  Tot;il.... 

3.263,139 

3.261,834 

NEW  Y  ORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  . 

1.093,417 

965, .363 

Herald  Tribune-m. 

994,368 

789,795 

News-m . 

1,195,346 

1,176,582 

Mirror-m  . 

408,852 

363,596 

Journal  .Amcr’n-c.. 

822,017 

668,184 

Postc  . 

4SS„387 

421.498 

Sun-e  . 

947,807 

1.025,863 

V\orld-Telegram  e  . 

709,419 

630,153 

T  imes-S  . 

708.648 

824.511 

t Herald  Tribiine-.S. 

656,775 

665,769 

#NVws-.S  . 

648,617 

539,172 

Mirror-.S  . 

202,428 

158,888 

Journal  .Amcr'n-S. 

434,003 

364,407 

Cirand  Total.... 

9,277,084 

8.593.781 

NEW  YORK  (TTY  (BROOKLYN) 

Kaglc-e  . 

636,766 

528.146 

Kagle-S  . 

204,521 

168,020 

Gr.ind  Total .... 

841,287 

696,166 

M.YGAKA  KALIX,  N. 

Y. 

Gazettc-e  . 

778,069 

753,668 

O.XKLAND 

,  CALIK. 

Post-Knquirer-e  _ 

655,470 

562.390 

rribunee  . 

584,577 

823,454 

Tribune-S  . 

298,264 

316,576 

Grand  Total .... 

1.538.311 

1,702.42(1 

OKLAIIOXIA  (TTY,  OKLA. 

Gklahoman-m  . 

624.592 

479.125 

Times-e  . 

675,612 

546,499 

Oklahoman-S  . 

318,298 

2.38.219 

Grand  Total .... 

1,618.502 

1,263.843 

OMAHA, 

NEBR. 

World  Herald-e  ... 

596,162 

618,025 

World  Herald  s  .. 

326,725 

277,768 

Omnd  Total _  922,887  895,793 

,Note:  World  Hrrald  sold  in  comhina- 
lion,  linafce  'of  one  edition  (eveniti(t) 
onl.v  is  showiiiK. 


1945  1944 

Tinies-e  .  873,247  Not  avail. 

rFOKIA,  ILL. 

.lournal  'franscript-e  775,829  861.301 

•Star-ni  .  792,405  832,421 

Journal  .Star-S _  302,821  292,090 

lirand  Total _  1,871,055  1,985,812 

l>HILAnKLI>HI.\,  P.\. 
tKveninir  Hullctin-e  1,184,574  1,029,035 

Imiuirer-m  .  1,219,144  964,981 

N’ews-e  .  435.898  458,513 

Record-m  .  916.850  711.24M 

Inquirers  .  729,074  717,483 

•Reconl  S  .  345,883  331,898 

Grand  Total -  4,831.423  4.213,150 

I’lTTSBl'RGII,  PA. 

Post-Gazette-m  _  541,129  517,054 

Press-e  .  1,049,101  967,462 

Siin-Tclegraph-e  .  .  719.985  588,471 

tPressS  .  421.929  .343.271 

Sun-Telegraph-S  . .  .368.534  329.659 

Gran.l  Total....  3,1(10.678  2.745.917 

PORTL.WU,  ORK. 

OreRoiiian  in .  664,799  579.671 

Jouriial-e  .  689.666  597,942 

•Oregonian-S  .  416,633  361.776 

tJournal-S  .  367,224  324,103 

Gr.and  Tot:il _  2,138,322  1.863.492 

PORTSSIOI  TH.  X.  H. 

Ilcr.ild-c  .  333,179  278,942 

provihknck,  r.  i. 

Mulletiii-e  .  1.263,520  1,015.944 

Jounial-ni  .  620.470  471,376 

Journ.alS  .  407.428  294,463 

Gr.and  Total -  2.291,418  1,781,783 

«JI  INLY,  .M.\S.S. 

Patriot  Ledger-e..  538,940  Not  .av.iil. 

READIXn,  PA. 

Eagle  e  (See  note)  73,445  683,352 

Kagle-S  .  11,901  70,067 

Grand  Total -  85,346  753.419 

■Note;  Eagle-i  atnl  Times-m  sold  in 
combination,  linage  of  one  edition.  Eagle-e 
only,  is  given.  Eagle  linage  does  not 

include  advertising  Dec.  1  to  26,  1945. 

inclusive,  because  of  .strike. 

RirilMdND,  VA. 

News  I.eader-e _  969,036  855,109 

Times  Dispatch-m. .  706,893  590,342 

Times  DispatchS.  433,262  337,978 

Grand  Tot.al -  2,109,191  1,783.429 

ROrHKSTKR.  N.  Y. 

Deni.  &  Cbroniclc-m  871.020  814,420 

Times  Cnion-e _  886.111  8991878 

Dem.  &  Chronicle-S  357,439  403,113 

(Jrand  Total _  2.114.570  2,117,411 

ROCKKORD,  ILI,. 

Register-Republics- .  803,706  710  296 

.  568,218  513.886 

J'taf  S  .  244,874  229.360 

Grand  Total -  1.616,798  1.453.542 

SAI  R.XMKNTO.  (  ALIK. 

•'nioiiiu  .  276,831  334,322 

Rfee  .  907,400  913.626 

Union-S  .  188,326  209,317 

Gran.l  Total....  1.372,557  1,457,265 

ST.  LOLLS,  MO. 

Glolie-Democrat-m  .  576.818  469,480 

Post -Di spate b-e  . . .  1,024.230  820,888 

•Star-Times-e .  803,519  544.406 

tGlolie-Democrat-S.  389,453  302,707 

Posl-Dispatch-S  ...  709,779  546,521 

Grand  Total _  3.503.799  2,684,002 

ST.  PALL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  ..  493.523  391,986 

r)isp.atch-e  .  684,777  535,870 

Pioneer  Press-S...  373,010  239.290 

Gr.and  Total -  1,551.310  1,167,146 

.S.\N  .WTOMO,  TKX.XS 

Expres.sm  .  866,425  676,441 

Nows-e  .  1,130,488  927.586 

l.ightc  .  949.851  794,481 

Express  .S  .  540.435  .343.205 

•r.ighi  S  .  476,482  359.669 

Grand  Total _  .3.963.681  3.101,382 

SAN  DIKGM.  (  ALIK. 

Union-m  .  765,886  735,943 

Journale  .  700,832  585,058 

Tribuiie-Suiie  _  943.402  972,572 

I’nioiiS  .  335,676  .339,911 

Grand  Total _  2,745,796  2.633,484 


1945 

1944 

Chrotiiclem  .... 

6(19.491 

535.885 

Kxaminer*m  .... 

726,314 

650,646 

Call-Bulletin-e  . . 

627,959 

478,145 

News-e  . 

589.333 

463.382 

tChronicIe-S  .... 

3,39.191 

294,395 

•Kxamitier-S  ... 

439,.343 

364,052 

Grand  Total.... 

3.331,631 

2,786.505 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazettem  . 

948,196 

770,474 

Union  Star-e . 

882.367 

694,441 

Grand  Total.... 

1.8.30,563 

1,464,915 

SCR.YNTON.  P.\. 

Tribune-m  . 

685,626 

653.793 

Times-e  . 

798.851 

761,208 

.Scrantonian-S  .... 

293,378 

259.619 

Grand  Total.... 

1.777.855 

1,674.620 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post- 1  ntclligeiicer-m . 

599.569 

Star-e  . 

443.286 

Times-e  . 

710.254 

*  Post- Intelligencer- S 

388.663 

2M  Sll 

Grand  Total.... 

2.409.283 

No  publication  in 

December, 

1945.  .ac- 

rount  of  .strike. 

SIOI  X  CITY.  IOWA 

lournal- 1  ribiine*e 

497,009 

422.471 

Journals  . 

222,828 

197,583 

Grand  Total..,. 

719.837 

620,054 

SOUTH  REND.  INI). 

Tribune-e  . 

860,032 

735.958 

Tribune- S  . 

297,344 

232.845 

Grand  Total .... 

1,157.376 

968,803 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

SpokesmanRev’w-m . 

425.452 

386,294 

Chronicle-e  . 

680.456 

630,732 

*Si>okesman-Rev’wS 

399,349 

335,453 

Grand  Total.... 

1,505,257 

1.352,479 

SYRACI  SE.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  . 

1.18.3.007 

998,623 

Post  Standard-m  . . 

646,376 

569,547 

'Herald  Amer’n-S. 

4H9..347 

403.787 

Post  Standard-S... 

284.022 

226,580 

Grand  Total... 

2.602.752 

2,198,537 

TACOMA 

.  H.\SH. 

Vews-Tribune-e  ... 

702.928 

652,700 

Times-e  . 

554.237 

488,10’ 

News-Tribune-.S  ... 

262,701 

245,224 

Grand  Total.... 

1,519.866 

1.386.026 

TOLEDO 

i.  OHIO 

Times-m  . 

356.488 

263  312 

Blade-e  . 

1.045.878 

902  867 

Times-S  . 

379,197 

356,556 

Grand  Total.... 

1.781,563 

1,322.735 

TORONTO, 

CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m.... 

828,548 

669,650 

Telegram-e  . 

1,101,562 

891,017 

Star-e  . 

1.238,252 

1,010.981 

•Slar-w  . 

104,853 

99.672 

Grand  Total .... 

3.273.215 

2,671,320 

TRENTON.  N.  4. 

Evening  Times-e . . 

680,498 

617.748 

Times-Advertiser-S . 

151,653 

116,222 

Grand  Total.... 

832,151 

733,970 

TROY. 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note). 

738,878 

708.518 

Note  :  Record-m 

sold  in  combination 

with  Times-Record-e. 

Linage  of  one  edi- 

tion.  Record-m  only. 

is  given. 

TULSA, 

OKI.A. 

Tribune-e  . 

717.924 

683,177 

World-m  . 

680,364 

656,144 

World-S  . 

282,944 

355,293 

Gr.tn(l  Total.... 

1.681,232 

1,694.614 

UNION  CITY,  N.  4. 

Ifudson  IJispatch-ni 

548.518 

551,110 

WASHINGTON,  O.  C. 

rmiesMerald'd  ... 

1,134,521 

1,243.501 

.Vews-e . 

712.823 

665,143 

Post-m  . 

1.193.623 

1.150.131 

Star-c  . 

1,436.300 

1,310.054 

Times-Herald-S  ... 

418.929 

404  890 

Post-S  . 

449,807 

340,546 

Stars  . 

633.765 

480,609 

(fraud  Total .... 

5.979.768 

5.594.874 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

Remiblican  Amer. 

(See  note)  . 

661.199 

595.957 

r>em(Krat*c  . 

376.485 

403.672 

Rcpublican-S  . 

204,524 

212.152 

Grand  Total....  1,242,208  1.213.781 
Note :  Republican  American  sold  in 
combination  with  American-e.  Linage  of 
one  edition  shown.  Republican. m. 
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1945 

1944 

Mamaron’k  Timej-e 

222,541 

174,103 

.Vlt.  Vernon  Argus-e 

553,292 

505.726 

New  RtKrhellc  Stand- 

ard  Star-e  . 

713,431 

567,576 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e  . 

222,740 

208,711 

Port  (Chester  Item  e 

486.492 

389,87') 

Tarrytown  News-e. 

251.485 

220,591 

Yonkers  Her:dd 

Statesman-e  .... 

494.535 

381.191 

White  Plains  l)is.-e 

671,048 

589,499 

Pet’kskill  Star-e.  .  . 

274,116 

240,17i, 

Grand  Total.... 

3,889.t.80 

3.277,455 

Wl(  HIT.Y 

,  KAN.S. 

l^eacon-e  . 

817,089 

779,61(1 

laagle-m  . 

607,666 

542,444 

Eagle-e  . 

666,803 

623.524 

Beacon -.S  . 

433.473 

.391.917 

Eagle-S  . 

298  916 

258,262 

Grand  Tot.al .... 

2,823,947 

’.,595.737 

W()R(  IXTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-m  . 

710.972 

696.563 

G.-'zette  &  Po'it-e.  .. 

814,754 

709.718 

Telegram- S  . 

374.341 

312.957 

Grand  Total ... 

1,900,067 

1.719,238 

YOI  NGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  Telc.-e. 

908,570 

761.886 

Vindicator  Tele.  S. 

405.558 

346.474 

Grand  Total.... 

1.314,128 

1.108.36)1 

Figures  Supplied 

1  by  Publishers 

BRONX.  N 

.  Y.  CITY 

Home  News-e . 

243.751 

234.675 

Home  Nt’ws-S . 

110,288 

89.177 

<  Iraiid  T  otal .... 

354,039 

323,852 

KANSAS  (  ITY.  MO. 

Timt  s  m  . 

685.671 

654.757 

Star-e  . 

723,833 

701,099 

St.ar-S  . 

525,564 

442.7.34 

Grand  Total .... 

1,935.068 

1,798.590 

NEW  KEOKORD,  M.YSS. 

.Standard-Timese  . 

586.628 

507,584 

.Standard-Tinu-.  S  . 

114.828 

110,824 

Grand  Total.... 

701,456 

618.408 

MK.MORANIH  M  OK  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  CDMIC 
WEEKLY  AND  THIS  WEEK  — 
DECEMBER.  IBIO 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
78,926  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage 
27,027  lines  is  included  in  the  Sunday 
figures  of  the  following  papers:  .Albiny 
Times  Union,  Baltimore  Amerie.m,  Bos 
ton  Advertiser,  (^icago  Uerald-Amer- 
ican,  Detroit  Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
New  York  Journal. American.  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph.  San  Antonio  Light,  Syra 
cuse  Herald- .American,  Washington 
Times-IIerald. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Lin.age 
78,926  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex¬ 
press.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami 
Herald  and  Philadelphia  Record. 

•  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  27,027 
lines  ill  the  Atlanta  (?onstitution. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
77,506  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
and  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer  (No  publication  for 
December).  77,106  lines  in  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

t  “THIS  WEEK”  Linage  43,746  lines 
is  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers:  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age 
Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Clevelaml 
Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  X'ews,  Detroit  News. 
Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commer 
cial  Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Philadelphia  Eve. 
Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  Washington  Star. 

43,831  lines  in  the  I.g)s  Angles  Times. 
Portland  Journal,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 

«  SPLIT- RUN  LINAGE  _rhic.ign 
Tribune-m,  450,550;  S,  193.250.  New 
York  News-m,  278,696;  S.  97,281.  Jour 
na|..\nicrican-e.  104.3.31;  S,  32,714. 
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Journalists  Study 
Common  Problems 

continued  from  page  9 


appointed  AASDJ  members  of 
the  accrediting  committee,  sug¬ 
gested  the  need  for  a  good 
standard  textbook  on  circula¬ 
tion  and  promotion,  as  well  as  a 
firstclass  textbook  on  selling  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

The  exchange  of  ideas  be¬ 
tween  ACEJ  and  the  newspaper 
organizations  was  arranged  by 
Joyce  Swan.  Minneapolis  Times 
publisher  and  ANPA  alternate 
representative  on  the  Council. 

Council  members  in  attend¬ 
ance  included  Richard  P.  Carter, 
Roanoke,  Va.,  chairman;  David 
W.  Howe,  Burlington  (  Vt. )  Free 
Press,  vicecbairman;  Walter 
Crim,  Salem,  Ind.,  NEA;  Fred 
Pownall,  Iowa  City  Iowan,  In¬ 
land;  Holt  McPherson,  Shelby 
(N.  C.)  Star,  SNPA;  Ralph 
Casey,  University  of  Minnesota; 
Frank  Luther  Mott,  University 
of  Missouri;  Kenneth  E.  Olson, 
Northwestern  University;  Fred 
S.  Siebert,  University  of  Illinois; 
James  Ford,  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana;  and  John  E.  Drewry,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia. 

ASJSA  includes  18  institutions 
which  heretofore  have  not  been 
accorded  “Class  A"  rating  by 
AASD.I.  These  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  are 
committed  to  the  philosophy  of 
professional  training  which 
places  strong  emphasis  on  gen¬ 
eral  studies  in  addition  to  jour¬ 
nalism  techniques  and  which 
places  no  arbitrary  require¬ 
ments  on  standard  instruction  in 
medium-sized  institutions. 

Debate  Nomenclatute 

AASDJ  held  an  executive 
session  on  the  accrediting  pro¬ 
gram  to  bring  members  up  to 
date  on  the  plan  under  consid¬ 
eration  by  ACEJ.  When  an  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  smooth  out 
the  nomenclature  of  AASDJ, 
such  as  using  the  term  '‘com¬ 
mittee’’  for  groups  whose  mem¬ 
bership  is  entirely  within 
AASDJ  and  of  reserving  the 
term  "council"  for  joint  groups 
which  include  members  outside 
AASDJ,  the  members  reluc¬ 
tantly  yielded  their  preroga¬ 
tives. 

A  proposed  change  in  name 
to  “American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Journalism"  wa.s 
voted  down. 

Kenneth  E.  Olson,  North¬ 
western,  and  Frank  Luther 
Mott.  Missouri,  were  elected 
AASDJ  representatives  on 
ACEJ.  John  E.  Drewry. 
Georgia,  was  named  an  alter¬ 
nate. 

William  O.  Trapp.  Columbia, 
was  elected  to  the  AASDJ  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Eklucation  for  JournalLsm 
and  Robert  Desmond  Califor¬ 
nia.  to  the  National  Council  on 
Research  in  Journalism. 

Fredrick  S.  Siebert.  Illinois, 
and  Kenneth  Bartlet,  Syracuse, 
were  elected  to  the  Council  on 
Radio  Journalism. 

AASDJ  resolutions  included 
recognition  of  ASNE’s  commit¬ 
tee  on  world  press  freedom  and 
urged  that  AASIM  work  with 
American,  BritLsh  and  Canadian 
organizations  in  promoting  an 


international  organization  of 
newspaper,  magazine  and  radio 
journalists  "interested  in  es¬ 
tablishing  and  protecting  the 
right  to  publish  the  truth." 

Another  resolution  called  for 
AASDJ  to  communicate  to  the 
General  A.ssembly  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  to  set  up 
a  commission  on  freedom  of  the 
press  "to  study  relevant  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  work  toward  the 
elimination  of  all  factors  which 
prevent,  restrict  and  distort  the 
reporting  of  the  truth  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs. " 

The  membership  also  ap¬ 
proved  its  council's  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  exploration  ol  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  in  China  and  the  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  information  toward 
that  end. 

Members  tabled  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  which 
would  have  provided  that  any 
school  which  is  formally  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  ACEJ.  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  its  accrediting  com¬ 
mittee,  would  automatically  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  AASDJ 

Catering  to  Low  Taste 
Held  Danger  to  Free  Press 

THE  HOPE  of  the  press  is  in 

those  who  have  a  modern  an¬ 
swer  to  the  defects  of  news 
presentation.  J.  Russell  Wiggins, 
who  last  week  departed  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press 
and  Dispatch,  declared  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  American  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism. 

“Confronted  with  the  same 
problem,  and  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  innovation,  .some 
American  newspapers  of  the 
past  embraced  an  easier  and 
more  dangerous  solution,"  he 
said.  “They  turned  from  the 
hard  task  of  making  news 
as  interesting  as  it  is  important 
to  the  easier  one  of  making  in¬ 
teresting  trivia  seem  important. 

“There  will  be  some  who  will 
repeat  the  mistake,  but  in  the 
years  of  expansion  ahead  there 
are  hopeful  signs  that  this  time 
the  great  progress  is  going  to 
be  made  in  getting,  printing  and 
selling  the  product  that  justi¬ 
fies  the  existence  of  the  pre.ss 
— the  news  itself." 

“I  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  have  a  low  opinion  of  the 
people."  he  continued.  “I  am 
sure  they  wish  to  have  enter¬ 
tainment  in  their  newspapers, 
but  I  feel  equally  sure  that  they 
will  not  be  content  with  news¬ 
papers  that  sacrifice  quantity 
and  quality  of  news  and  put  in¬ 
to  newspapers  entertainment 
features  as  a  substitute.  .  .  . 

“Newspapers  that  put  the 
public  taste  low  and  then  by 
catering  to  it  further  debase 
it,  may  one  day  discover  they 
have  helped  for  newspaper  ap¬ 
petites  so  corrupted^  they  no 
longer  include  a  taste  for  a  free 
press." 

Wiggins  said  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  editors 
who  are  aware  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  set  the  press  apart 
from  enterprise  devoted  solely 
for  profit. 

"There  Is  room  now’  in  jour¬ 
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American  Associotion  oi  Teachers  of  Journalism  officers,  left  to  right: 
Curtis  D.  MacDougall.  Northwestern  University,  president;  Ralph  0. 
Nafziger,  University  oi  Minnesota,  past  president;  and  Frederic  E. 
Merwin,  Rutgers  University,  retiring  president. 


Officers  oi  the  American  Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  left  to  right:  Norval  N.  Luxon.  Ohio  State  University, 
secretory-treasurer;  Paul  J.  Thompson,  University  oi  Texos,  president; 
and  Wilbur  Schramm,  University  oi  Iowa,  vice-president. 
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nalism,”  he  concluded,  “for  men 
and  women  of  Industry  and  in¬ 
itiative,  with  a  freshness  of 
view  that  will  permit  them  to 
utilize  the  technical  facilities 
just  becoming  available." 

Editors  who  concentrate  on 
readability  and  presentation 
through  smart  typographical 
treatment  will  generally  net 
higher  readership  results  than 
those  who  cling  to  old  ideas, 
Carl  J.  Nelson,  director  of  Pub¬ 
lication  Research  Service,  told 
AASDJ  members. 

The  Continuing  Study  has 
convinced  Nelson  that  most 
front  pages  are  edited  for 
men. 

“Time  after  time  in  these 
readership  studies  we  have 
found  that  it  isn’t  the  banner 
story  or  even  a  story  on  the 
front  page  that  was  the  best- 
read  by  women,”  he  .stated.  “I 
think  a  second  lead  spot  should 
be  developed  on  the  front  page 
for  women. 

“We  have  found  that  in  spite 
of  the  big  news  breaks,  women 
will  not  follow  the  pattern  of 
the  editor’s  judgment,  but  will 
go  along  seeking  out  the  stories 
which  give  her*  local  conversa¬ 
tional  topics  or  the  many  serv¬ 
ice  features  which  are  her  fi¬ 
nancial  page  and  help  her  in 
the  management  of  the  house¬ 
hold." 

Paul  W.  White,  news  director, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
discussed  radio  news,  asserting; 

“I  firmly  believe  that  a  free 
press  and  democratic  radio,  pre¬ 
senting  the  news  as  clearly  and 
accurately  as  possible,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  exports  we  can 


give  to  the  world,"  declared 
White. 

Commenting  upon  radio's 
present  reconversion  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  scene,  as  contrasted  with 
its  foreign  coverage  during  the 
war.  White  said: 

“In  covering  industrial  dis¬ 
putes  we  must  send  our  men  to 
the  picket  lines,  into  the  homes 
of  strikers,  into  the  offices  of 
company  management.  And 
after  they  have  found  out  all 
they  can  they  must  report  their 
findings  fairly,  without  innu¬ 
endo.  slyness  of  accentuation  or 
bias. 

“None  of  this  is  easy.  There 
are  many  pitfalls  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  think  reporters 
should  be  especially  wary  of 
generalities  that  concern  whole 
populations  or  sections  of  so¬ 
ciety.  ‘The  Soviets  say  this  .  .  .’ 
the  Germans  act  this  way  .  .  .’ 
‘this  is  labor’s  point  of  view’ 
Phrases  such  as  these  are  apt 
to  be  misleading  and  theres 
probably  more  harm  in  badly 
informing  a  public  than  in  not 
informing  it  at  all.” 

Surveys  indicate  that  peace¬ 
time  radio  listeners  are  still 
maintaining  a  keen  interest  in 
news  by  radio.  White  re¬ 
ported. 

Howard  Would  Teach 
Newspaper  Economics 
TOMORROWS  newspapers  arc 

going  to  need  a  lot  more 
“Doubting  Thomases."  N.  R 
Howard,  Cleveland  News  editor, 
told  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of 
( Continued  on  page  61 1 
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SNPA  Studying 
Sites  for  New 
Newsprint  Mill 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Members  of 
the  newsprint  milk  committee 
of  the  toutnern  iMewspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  in  session 
here  have  decided  to  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  plans 
for  a  second  large  newsprint 
mill  in  the  south. 

Carl  B.  Short,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Roanoke  (Va. )  World 
Sews,  and  SNPA  president,  said 
that  a  very  large  mill  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  southeast,  for 
“Southern  papers  will  see  to 
that.’’ 

He  added  that  it  might  take 
time,  but  details  will  be  worked, 
out  and  the  mill  is  going  to  be 
built.  It  will  add  enormously 
to  the  assets  of  the  area  in 
which  it  is  located. 

Walter  Johnson,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  SNPA.  pointed 
out  that  a  SIO.000.000  to 
000.000  mill  to  turn  out  100.000 
tons  of  newsprint  annually  was 
planned. 

Sites  are  under  consideration 
in  Alabama.  Louisiana  and 
Georgia,  and  the  next  move 
under  consideration  is  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  a  definite  location. 

The  outstanding  success  of  the 
southland  mill  at  Lufkin.  Texas, 
the  first  in  the  south,  assured 
the  success  of  a  second,  third, 
fourth  or  fifth  mill  until  the 
south’s  newsprint  needs  were 
filled  from  southern  pine,  he 
said. 

“The  newspapers”  he  said, 
"do  not  want  to  go  into  the 
manufacturing  business  them¬ 
selves.  but  they  are  ready  to 
contract  to  buy  the  entire  out¬ 
put  for  five  years.  We  already 
have  more  than  100,000  tons  an¬ 
nually  signed  up  and  could  get 
that  much  more  in  no  time. 
The  slogan  is  “Southern  news¬ 
print  from  southern  pine  with 
.southern  capital.” 

250,000  Books  Tell 
Cleveland  Strike  Story 

Cleveland  —  A  brochure  ex¬ 
plaining  the  pressmen’s  strike 
was  delivered  bv  Cleveland 
newspapers  to  250,000  homes 
last  week.  The  six-page  book¬ 
let  gave  the  history  of  negotia¬ 
tions  since  August.  The  strike 
began  Jan.  5. 

The  brochure  carried  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  Charles  F.  McCahill, 
general  manager,  and  Nat  R. 
Howard,  editor.  News;  Sterling 
E.  Graham,  general  manager, 
and  Paul  Bellamy,  editor.  Plain 
Dealer;  and  John  G.  Meilink, 
business  manager,  and  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  editor.  Press. 

The  booklet  also  contained  a 
statement  by  Mayor  Thomas  A. 
Burke  in  which  he  related  his 
efforts  to  obtain  arbitration, 
with  Maj.  George  Berry,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen’s  Union,  as  a 
member  of  the  board.  ’The 
Mayor  visited  Major  Berry  at 
Pressmen’s  Home,  Tenn.  but 
without  avail.  Berry  telling  him 
he  had  authority  from  the  local 
union  only  to  negotiate,  not  to 
arbitrate. 


Journalists  Study 
Common  Problems 
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Journalism,  in  urging  them  to  | 
teach  “more  disbelief.”  I 

In  stressing  the  importance 
of  cultivating  more  skepticism 
among  journalism  students  as 
a  part  of  their  training  to  be  , 
reporters.  Howard  remarked  | 
that  “seeking  the  truth  has  be-  j 
come  finding  the  man  with  the 
official  handout”  in  these  days  | 
of  pressure  public  relations. 

He  also  suggested  that  stu-  | 
dents  absorb  more  economics,  ■ 
both  general  and  newspaper 
economics. 

“I  feel  deeply  that  editorial 
staffs  do  not  sufficiently  under¬ 
stand  the  economics  of  news¬ 
papers.”  he  said.  “Schools  of 
iournalism  can  help  students  to 
learn  why  a  newspaper  is  a 
business  success,  stressing  the  | 
essentials  that  go  into  making 
out.standing  papers  great.” 

Such  training,  he  added,  will  ; 
aid  iournalism  students  to  ap-  ! 
preciate  the  business  side  of  , 
newsnapers.  even  though  they  ! 
mav  be  editorial  workers.  Jour-  | 
nalism  schools  have  done  an 
excellent  job  of  implanting 
ethics  land  professional  pride  in 
their  graduates,  he  said,  but  they 
can  help  newspapers  by  teach¬ 
ing  economics  as  well. 

Frederic  E.  Merwin  of  Rut¬ 
gers.  in  his  presidential  address, 
stressed  interpretation  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  essentials  to  news 
reporting  in  the  atomic  age. 

“The  interpretive  technique 
rests  heavily  on  research,”  he 
explained.  “The  journalism 
teacher  must  discover  the  means 
whereby  he  can  instill  in  his 
students  a  greater  zest  for  so¬ 
cial  inquiry.  ...  It  seems  almost 
trite  todav  to  say  that  contem-  | 
porarv  civilization  cannot  be  re-  i 
ported  in  the  press  and  over  the  | 
radio  in  a  rigidlv  oblective  and  i 
matter-of-fact  manner.” 

Edgar  Dale.  Bureau  of  Edu-  ■ 
cational  Research.  Ohio  State  ' 
University,  declared  more  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  press,  radio  and 
movies  is  necessary  if  citizens  : 
are  going  to  understand  today's 
scientific,  political  and  economic 
developments. 

“We  produce  ideas  with  great 
skill,  but  we  distribute  them  i 
badly,”  he  asserted.  “We  must 
remember  that  about  one-fourth 
of  our  adults  over  the  age  of 
25  have  gone  no  further  in 
school  than  the  sixth  grade,  i 
About  half  have  finished  the  ! 
eighth  grade  but  only  one- 
fourth  have  finished  high  school.  ! 
However,  a  study  of  newspaper  i 
stories  on  economics,  politics.  ; 
science  or  health  shows  that 
they  are  usually  over  the  heads 
of  about  half  the  readers. 

“One  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  | 
teach  people  to  read  better  and 
faster.  We’re  doing  that  now  ; 
in  our  schools,  but  that’s  go¬ 
ing  to  take  a  long  time.  Mean-  i 
while,  writers  can  make  their  i 
sentences  shorter.  They  can  | 
use  simple,  well-known  words  i 
instead  of  hard  literary  words 
that  mean  exactly  the  same  i 
thing.  They  can  keep  technical 
words  to  a  minimum.” 
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We  are  short  of  Long  Distance 
telephone  circuits  now 


We  plan  to  add  2,100,000  miles  of  them  to 
the  Bell  System  in  the  next  twelve  months. 


That  is  as  many  Long  Distance  circuits  as 
there  were  in  Great  Britain  and  France  before 
the  war.  That  may  not  be  enough,  the  way 
people  want  to  talk  now,  but  if  you  will  give 
us  a  little  time  we  will  get  circuits  enough  no 
matter  how  many  you  want. 


Our  program  is  more  circuits,  more  jobs, 
and  a  return  to  Bell  System  standards  of 
service  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Friends  Honor 
T.  W.  Noyes  on 
88th  Birthday 

Washington  —  Editor  Theo¬ 
dore  Williams  Noyes,  of  the 
Washington  Star,  observed  his 
8  8th  birthday 
anniversary  on 
Jan.  26  and  had 
the  pleasure  of 
hearing  greet¬ 
ings  from  a 
long  list  of  ad¬ 
mirers.  led  by 
President  Tru¬ 
man.  who  used 
a  special  radio 
program  to 
carry  their  well 
wishes. 

The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message 
said:  "This  day  should  bring 
you  many  delightful  memories 
of  a  long  and  versatile  and 
singularly  useful  life  in  the  city 
of  your  birth.  In  the  field  of 
journalism  vou  have  upheld  the 
grand  tradition  established  by 
your  distinguished  father.  As  a 
citizen  you  have  ever  been  the 
zealous  guardian  of  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Nation’s  Capital. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  ‘happy 
birthday’  to  you.’’ 

Frank  B.  Noves.  president  of 
the  Star  Publishing  Company 
and  brother  of  Theodore,  ex¬ 
tended  the  greetings  of  the  Star 
employes  and  referred  to  him¬ 
self  as  “vour  little  brother. 
Frank.”  (Frank  B.  Noyes  also 
is  an  octogenarian.) 

Others  who  spoke  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  carried  over  Station 
WMAL  were:  Commissioner 
John  R.  Young,  a  former  Star 
reporter:  Dr.  Cloyd  Heck  Mar¬ 
vin.  president  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Univeristy  of  which  Mr. 
Noyes  has  been  a  trustee  since 
1889;  John  Clagett  Proctor,  act¬ 
ing  president  of  the  Association 
of  Oldest  Inhabitants,  of  which 
Mr.  Noves  has  been  president 
since  1909;  B,  M.  McKelway. 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  which  Mr.  Noyes  holds  a  life 
membership  in  appreciation  of 
.‘>0  years  of  service  to  the  organ¬ 
ization;  Rev.  Howard  S.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  rector  of  St.  Thomas 
Church  of  which  Mr.  Noyes  has 
been  an  official  for  S.'S  years,  and 
representatives  of  various  civic 
groups 


C.  A.  McCulloch  Dies 

Charles  Alexander  McCulloch, 
70,  founder  of  the  Chicago  Motor 
Coach  Co.,  who  began  as  a  news- 
paperboy  in  Chicago  and  later 
was  circulation  manager  of  the 
old  Chicago  Evening  Post,  died 
at  his  home  in  Miami  Beach. 
Fla.,  Jan.  24.  He  served  as  Post 
circulation  manager  for  six 
years  and  then  became  general 
manager  of  the  Parmelee  Trans¬ 
fer  Co.  He  later  was  president 
of  the  firm  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Yellow  Cab  Co.  He  was  a 
top  executive  and  director  in  a 
number  of  business  concerns,  in¬ 
cluding  Balaban  &  Katz  Corp. 
in  the  motion  picture  field.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  R. 
Nell  McCulloch. 
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Dean  Olson  Reports 
Agencies'  Expansion 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Czech  government  in  London. 
Through  his  father-in-law, 
DLscher  got  himself  flown  into 
Prague  immediately  after  Lib¬ 
eration,  gathered  a  staff  of  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  men  and  within 
eight  days  was  serving  papers 
in  Prague. 

Those  stories  could  be 
matched  by  similar  ones  for 
the  AP  and  INS. 

Today  every  daily  newspaper 
in  France  subscribes  to  an 
American  news  service.  In  Italy 
there  are  now  75  newspapers 
getting  an  American  news  serv¬ 
ice.  a  situation  that  never  could 
exist  under  the  old  Stefani  news 
monopoly.  In  Sweden  where 
news  service  was  not  inter¬ 
rupted  during  the  war  there 
are  nevertheless  many  more 
papers  now  taking  American 
services.  Old  bureaus  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium  and  Denmark 
have  been  reopened  and  are 
serving  an  increasing  number 
of  papers  in  these  countries.  In 
Brussels  every  daily  paper  is 
getting  an  American  service  and 
service  has  been  extended  to 
Charleroix,  Liege,  and  Antwerp. 

Situotion  in  Germany 

In  Germany  and  Austria  the 
situation  is  mixed,  because  of 
the  four  different  zones  of  oc¬ 
cupation.  For  such  papers  as 
have  been  permitted  to  start 
publishing,  the  Russians  allow 
only  Tass  service  to  papers  in 
their  zone.  Reuters  serves 
papers  in  the  British  zone,  AFP 
papers  in  the  French  zone,  but 
Americans  with  their  usual 
generosity  have  permitted  Rus¬ 
sian,  British  and  French  as  well 
as  American  agencies  in  our 
zone.  We  organized  August  1 
a  new  German  agency  known  as 
DANA  ( Deutsche  Algemene 
Nachrichten  Association).  This 
was  an  ersatz,  army-sponsored 
agency.  OWI,  OSS  and  the 
P.sychological  Warfare  Branch 
put  together  a  report  gathered 
in  part  from  news  services  our 
American  agencies  made  avail¬ 
able  to  them,  in  part  from  the 
Russian.  French  and  British 
agencies  and  in  part  from  news 
Dy  army  correspondents. 

American  agencies  have  been 
frankly  critical  of  the  army  for 
permitting  Russian.  French  and 
British  agencies  to  send  their 
news  reports  into  the  American 
zone  when  American  agencies 
are  harried  from  the  other 
zones. 

Now  OWI,  OSS  and  PWB  are 
pulling  out  of  Germany  and 
they  are  asking  our  U.  S.  agen¬ 
cies  to  make  their  reports  avail¬ 
able  to  DANA  for  the  German 
papers. 

When  AFP  was  organized  in 
France,  it  at  once  made  ap¬ 
proaches  to  AP  and  suggest^ 
the  old  exchange  agreements 
such  as  AP  had  had  with  Havas. 
The  idea  was  that  AFP  should 
exchange  its  service  for  AP 
news,  but  that  AFP  would  serv¬ 
ice  the  French  papers.  AP  shied 
away  from  any  such  arrange¬ 
ment  and  went  out  to  sell  French 
papers  directly. 

AP’s  new  World  News  Service 


is  now  beaming  radio  news  re¬ 
ports  to  Greece,  to  the  Middle 
East,  to  India  and  into  the 
Straits  Settlements.  U.P.  and 
INS,  of  course,  have  been  ex¬ 
panding  in  the  same  area.  All 
three  American  agencies  report 
that  they  are  stronger  in  India 
now  than  before  the  war  and 
have  established  bureaus  in 
Bombay,  Caicutta,  and  New 
Delhi  as  well  as  in  Rangoon, 
Burma.  In  the  Far  East,  where 
Domei  had  had  a  strangle  hold 
for  the  last  four  years,  Mac- 
Arthur  has  asked  American 
agencies  to  come  in  and  serve 
newspapers  in  Japan,  through¬ 
out  China,  and  the  Malay  States. 
Barry  Faris,  editor  in  chief  of 
INS  and  new  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  told  us  the  other 
night  at  his  installation  of  how 
new  papers  springing  up  in 
China  are  literally  crying  for 
American  news  services.  Our 
American  agencies  which  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  had  been  restricted 
to  Chungking  have  now  re¬ 
opened  their  bureaus  in  Shang¬ 
hai  and  Singapore.  In  Japan 
the  new  cooperative  agency 
Kyodo,  which  replaced  Domei, 
is  now  getting  its  foreign  news 
from  our  American  agencies. 

Not  too  Friendly 

The  new  national  news  agen¬ 
cies  which  have  sprung  up  in 
European  countries  are  in  some 
cases  not  too  friendly  to  the 
entry  of  U.  S.  agencies  for  they 
do  not  like  to  see  their  own 
markets  cut  into.  In  Spain,  U.P. 
for  instance,  can  serve  papers 
only  through  EFE.  the  official 
news  agency.  U.P.  would  rather 
serve  Spanish  papers  directly, 
for  there  is  always  danger  that 
the  national  agency  may  dis¬ 
tribute  only  that  part  of  the 
news  which  serve.s  its  purpo.se 
or  may  -suppress  stories  or  dis¬ 
tort  them  by  printing  only  part 
of  an  account.  But  under  the 
present  national  law  it  can  do 
nothing  else. 

In  Portugal,  U.P.  had  had 
contracts  with  some  papers  run¬ 
ning  as  long  as  20  years  yet 
under  a  new  national  law  which 
went  into  effect  Jan.  1,  it  can 
now  only  provide  its  service 
through  Gremio,  the  newspaper 
syndicate.  The  same  thing  is 
true  in  Turkey  where  news  is 
supplied  the  Turkish  pre.ss 
through  the  Anatolian  News 
Agency. 

In  the  Balkan  areas  controlled 
by  Russia  and  in  Russia  itself, 
of  course,  our  American  agen¬ 
cies  are  thus  far  completely 
blocked.  In  Yugoslavia  the  new 
news  agency,  Tanyung,  is  serv¬ 
iced  only  by  Taiss.  In  Hungary 
Russia  did  raise  the  bars  last 
September  to  allow  our  Amer¬ 
ican  newsmen  in  as  reporters, 
but  we  have  not  yet  won  the 
right  to  distribute  any  news  in 
Hungary.  Our  agency  men  in 
Europe  feel  that  there  is  some 
hope  in  this  situation  in  that 
in  Finland  now,  where  Russian 
influence  also  is  strong,  Amer¬ 
ican  agencies  have  not  only 
been  permitted  to  resume  serv¬ 
ice  to  their  previous  newspaper 
clients  but  have  also  been  able 
to  extend  their  services  to  addi¬ 
tional  Finnish  papers. 

In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  papers  in  Poland,  and 
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AP  File  to  Turkey 

The  Associated  Press  has 
begun  direct  distribution  oi 
world  news  to  20  newspapers 
in  Turkey,  the  first  time  an 
outside  news  service  has  done 
so.  The  Istanbul  Son  Telgrai 
commented:  "This  agency, 
which  gives  accurate  and 
timely  news,  will  find  itseli 
welcome  in  Istanbul’s  news¬ 
paper  district". 


in  the  Balkans  have  little  money 
with  which  to  subscribe  to  an 
outside  news  agency  as  yet. 

The  new  Polish  News  Agency, 
Poie  Press,  gets  its  world  news 
principally  from  Tass.  The 
Polish  press  has  had  a  consid¬ 
erable  revival  since  liberation. 
By  October,  1945,  there  were 
21  dailies,  29  weeklies,  4  bi¬ 
weeklies,  and  4  monthlies. 

Tass  Viewpoint 

I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
Rogoff,  head  of  the  Tass  Agency 
in  London.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  I  was  an  ally  and,  as  an 
American,  would  be  just  as  dis¬ 
gusted  as  he  was  with  the  way 
British  papers  editorialized 
every  story.  To  which  I  used 
to  reply  that  if  I  could  have 
read  the  Russian  papers,  I 
would  probably  have  found 
them  edited  just  as  purposefully. 

Rogoff  was  very  high-mind^ 
about  the  relationship  of  Tass 
with  the  national  news  agen¬ 
cies  of  other  countries.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  Tass  had  been  in  the 
position  to  serve  papers  in  other 
countries  before  the  war,  but 
that  its  service  had  not  been 
wanted.  Now  it  was  merely 
expanding,  as  was  our  own  AP 
and  U.P.,  and  was  making  its 
service  available  in  countries 
where  there  were  friendly  gov¬ 
ernments.  In  each  case,  it  did 
not  serve  any  papers  directly 
but  merely  had  exchange  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  national  news 
agencies;  thus,  Pole  Press.  Tan¬ 
yung  in  Yugoslavia.  BTA  in 
Bulgaria,  or  GMP  in  Greece  re¬ 
ceived  their  foreign  news  from 
Ta.ss  and.  in  turn,  supplied  Tass 
with  their  own  domestic  news 
report. 

And  when  I  twitted  Rogoff 
about  Pole  Press  having  to  radio 
its  London  report  to  Moscow 
before  it  was  relayed  to  War¬ 
saw,  he  answered  that  this  was 
merely  due  to  technical  diffi¬ 
culties.  which  may  be  true.  I 
know  that  the  much  greater  use 
of  radio  transmission  now  is 
making  changes  in  the  location 
of  our  principal  European  news 
pools.  Amsterdam  and  Copen¬ 
hagen.  because  of  radio  condi¬ 
tions,  are  likely  to  be  less  im¬ 
portant  transmission  points 
from  now  on  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  and  Stockholm  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  principal 
sending  point  for  serving  the 
Baltic  countries. 

■ 

Plans  New  Ohio  Daily 

’The  Earl  J.  Jones  Enterprises, 
has  announced  that  the  firm  is 
to  establish  a  new  paper  in  Co¬ 
shocton,  O.,  The  paper  will  be 
known  as  the  Coshocton  News. 
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TWA  Schedules 
Press  Junket 
On  New  Plane 

Forty-two  of  the  country’s 
top-ranking  newsmen  were 
scheduled  to  receive  a  prevue 
this  week-end  of  what  post¬ 
war  air  travel  will  be  like  when 
they  planned  to  make  a  round- 
trip,  transcontinental  press  flight 
on  'TWA’s  latest  passenger  plane, 
the  "Constellation.” 

The  sky  giant  will  leave 
La  Guardia  Field.  New  York,  at 
fi  a  m.  Feb.  1  and  is  scheduled 
back  there  2:30  p.m.  Feb.  3. 

The  newsmen  will  be  dinner 
guests  of  the  San  Francisco 
Press  Club  Friday  night. 

With  a  300  mph  cruising  speed 
and  a  non-stop  range  of  5,000 
miles,  the  plane  is  125  mph 
faster  and  carries  13  more  pas¬ 
sengers  than  any  craft  now  used 
for  passenger  transportation. 

The  press  group  will  include 
the  following; 

From  New  York;  Fred  Gra¬ 
ham.  aviation  editor.  Times; 
Max  Cook,  aviation  editor, 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers; 
Jack  Lait,  editor.  Mirror;  Tom 
Slater,  director  of  special  events, 
WOR  and  Mutual;  Bob  Mount- 
sier,  aviation  editor.  Sun;  Selma 
Robinson,  PM;  Gus  Winkler, 
.\P;  Selig  Adler,  city  editor. 
Mirror;  Betty  Harvey,  U.P.  radio 
department:  W.  W.  Chaplin, 
NBC;  Paul  Schoenstein.  city 
editor.  Journal- American;  Henry 
Moscow,  news  editor.  Post; 
Steve  White,  Herald  Tribune; 
Alan  Grant  and  Pat  O’Sheel, 
Life  magazine;  Gene  Gillette. 
U.P.;  Fd  Stout,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Newsweek;  William 
Reed.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

From  Washington;  Bob  Wood 
Ariation  News;  Oscar  Davis, 
Daily  News;  John  S.  Hurst,  city 
editor.  Post;  Eric  Bramley. 
American  Aviation  Daily;  Earl 
Heap,  Jr.,  news  editor.  Star;  and 
Wilson  L.  Scott.  Times-Herald. 

From  Boston:  A1  Hughes. 
Christian  Science  Monitor:  Car- 
Ivle  Holt.  Globe;  Bob  Sibley. 
Herald-Traveler;  and  Tom  Be¬ 
rube.  Record- American. 

From  Chicago  <  to  board  at 
Kansas  Cit.v):  Maurice  Roddy, 
aviation  editor.  Times;  John 
Jenkins.  Daily  News;  Basil  Tal¬ 
bott.  Herald- American;  and  Ker- 
mit  Holt.  Tribune. 

From  Kansas  City  f to  board 
at  Kansas  Citv);  Justin  D. 
Bowersock,  aviation  editor.  Star. 

From  Los  Angeles  ( to  board 
at  Los  Angeles  and  make  return 
trip);  Bud  Lewis,  city  editor. 
Times;  Austin  Vanover,  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen  News;  and  Charles 
Judson,  managing  editor.  News. 

From  San  Francisco  ( to  board 
at  San  Francisco  and  make  re¬ 
turn  trip):  A1  Hyman.  E.ram- 
iner;  Charles  Pierce,  citv  editor, 
Call-Bulletin;  Roger  Williams. 
Np.)vs;  .Tohn  Bruce,  city  editor. 
Chronicle. 

m 

Coutney  Named 

,1.  D.  Goriatowskv.  general 
manager  of  Hear.«t  Newspapers, 
announced  Jan.  31  that  Worth 
C.  Coutnev  will  .ioin  the  Chi- 
cnpo  Herald- American  as  a.sso- 
ciate  business  manager. 


Better  Printing  Subject 
Of  Detroit  Meeting 

_ continued  from  page  8  j 

ers,  as  the  persons  most  in-  1 
terested  and  with  the  most  I 
knowledge  about  the  restrictions  I 
of  black  -  and  -  white  newspaper  1 
advertising,  should  form  their  ; 
own  standards.  He  suggested  | 
that  the  plate  and  mat  makers  ! 
and  the  advertisers  undoubtedly  \ 
would  be  very  willing  to  co-  i 
operate  to  meet  such  standards.  1 

But  this  brought  up  the  dis¬ 
senting  opinion  trom  newspaper  j 
representatives  that  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  advertiser  [ 
or  of  his  advertising  agency  to  i 
see  that  the  best  possible  ma-  | 
terial  be  sent  to  newspapers. 

It  was  contended  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisers.  and  not  the  news¬ 
papers,  were  paying  for  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  looking  for  the  re¬ 
turn  from  it,  and  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  naturally  should  de¬ 
mand  the  best  possible  product. 

Depths  Stressed 

The  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  also  advanced  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  they  receive  adver¬ 
tising  plates  and  mats  too  close 
to  the  publication  deadlines  to 
permit  return  of  inferior  ma¬ 
terial  to  suppliers.  Their  only 
recourse  under  those  conditions, 
it  was  pointed  out,  is  to  at¬ 
tempt  by  routing,  etc.,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  ads. 

Schotannes  laid  great  stress 
on  use  of  proper  depths  in  en¬ 
gravings  and  special  care  in 
preparation  of  the  master  plates 
from  which  the  numerous  other 
plates  or  mats  are  made. 

Colin  Campbell,  of  Campbell- 
Ewald,  presented  his  views  on 
the  proper  preparation  of  art  to 
achieve  the  best  results  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

He  conceded  that  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  might  be  attenipting 
to  stretch  the  limits  of  news¬ 
paper  reproduction  too  far.  He 
said  that  he  believes  that  adver-  i 
tisers  were  willing  to  co-operate  ' 
fully  with  the  newspapers  in  j 
eliminating  faults  described. 

He  went  into  the  limits  of  | 
black-and-white  presentation  in  ' 
newspapers,  showing  that  the 
preparation  of  art  must  be  1 
undertaken  with  understanding.  | 
He  suggested  use  of  art  that  j 
sticks  to  the  highlights  and  j 
middle  tone  areas  and  stays 
away  from  large  areas  in  the  i 
shadow  tone  (75'’.'  black). 

It  was  also  stressed  that  as  I 
ads  became  smaller,  attention  1 
.should  be  paid  to  getting  in 
less  detail  and  that  coar.ser 
screen  should  be  adopted. 

The  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  a  lot  of  good  work 
in  pushing  the  program  for  i 
better  ad  printing  would  come  | 
out  of  meetings  in  Detroit.  New  | 
York  and  Chicago,  in  that  they  ; 
are  centers  for  preparation  of  ' 
most  of  the  nation’s  advertising. 

In  this  light,  the  conference 
resolution  declared  that  the  500 
million  dollars  spent  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1945.  play-  ; 
ing  an  important  part  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation. 
pointed  to  the  importance  of  I 
making  it.s  influence  felt  as 
widely  as  possible  by  better  | 
presentation. 
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SAVE  TIME 
MAKE  MONEY 


Effective  January  1st,  1946, 
Air  Express  slashed  rates 
13%  —  a  total  reduction  of 
22%  since  1943. 

W  lien  time  means  money  — 
wlien  an  order  is  at  stake,  when 
delivery  of  materials  keeps  a 
plant  going,  when  customers 
are  better  served  —  .\ir  Kxpres.s 
is  hy  far  the  cheapest  and  most 
profitable  way  to  ship. 


Sf edify  Air  Expre5S-a  food  Business  Buij 

Shipmetils  travel  at  a  speed  of  three  miles  a  minute  between 
principal  I  .  S.  tow  ns  and  cities,  with  cost  inchidiiip;  special 
pick-up  and  delivery.  Same-day  deliverv  between  many 
airport  town§  and  cities.  Uapiil  air-rail  service  to  and  from 
2.). ()<)(•  edr-airliue  points  in  the 
I  nited  States.  Service  direct  hy 
air  to  and  from  s<  ores  of  foreign 
countries  in  planes  made  in 
.\merica.  operated  hy  American 
personnel  and  flying  the  1.  S. 

Hag. 


Writ*  Today  for  new  Time  and  Rate 
Schrdiite  on  Air  Express,  It  contains 
iltiiminating  facts  to  help  you  solve 
many  a  shipping  problem.  Air  Express 
Division,  Railway  Express  Agency, 
2V)  Park  Ave.,  N. S'.  17.  Or  ask  for  it  at 
any  .Airline  or  Railway  Express  office. 


Phene  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION,  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY 
Rapresenting  the  AIRLINES  of  the  United  States 
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EXTENSIVE  BUILDING  PLANNED  BY  NEW  YORK  CITY  NEWSPAPERS 


continued  from  page  7 

circulation  of  900,000  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  more  than 
2,000,000.” 

According  to  McCabe,  the 
most  noticeable  advantage  of 
the  new  building,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  take  care  of  the 
Mirror's  expansion  for  the  next 
20  years,  is  the  increased  press 
capacity. 

"Our  new  equipment  will  be 
the  last  word  in  machines  nec¬ 
essary  to  produce  a  newspaper." 
McCabe  said.  "The  presses  we 
are  now  considering  will  produce 
at  a  speed  approximately  twice 
of  those  in  our  present  set-up. 
In  addition  to  this,  much  study 
is  now  being  given  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  mall-room  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  quick  loading  of 
newspapers  on  trucks.” 

The  Mirror  will  use  all  the 
available  space  in  the  new 
building,  McCabe  stated,  but 
the  present  plant  will  not  be 
utilized  by  the  Mirror  in  any 
way,  once  the  new  structure  is 
completed.  Erection  of  the 
plant  will  begin  as  soon  as  labor 
and  materials  are  available. 

Lockwood  Greene  will  handle 
the  contract. 

The  Herald  Tribune 

AN  eight-story  extension  to  the 

Herald-Tribune  building  at 
230  W.  41st  Street,  is  planned, 
according  to  William  E.  Robin- 
.son,  business  manager.  The  ad¬ 
dition  will  increase  floor  space 
157,000  square  feet. 

"This  area  will  provide  .space 
for  additional  facilities  for  the 
mail  room,  press  room,  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  other  mechanical 
departments,  as  well  as  for 
much-needed  expansion  for  the 
circulation  and  ^itorial  depart¬ 
ments,”  Robinson  said. 

The  space  also  will  be  util¬ 
ized  to  accommodate  new  pro¬ 
duction  equipment  which  will 
include  21  high-speed  Scott 
press  units  with  Kline  flying 
pasters.  Some  of  these  presses 
will  replace  old  ones  and  others 
will  be  used  to  increase  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  plant. 

Modern  lighting  and  ventil¬ 
ating  equipment  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  present  building 
as  well  as  throughout  the  addi¬ 
tion,  and  the  heating  system  of 
the  entire  plant  will  be  con¬ 
verted  from  coal  to  oil. 

The  new  structure  will  con¬ 
form  in  architectural  detail  to 
the  present  facades  on  40th  and 
41st  Streets,  Robinson  stated. 

Lockwood  Greene  is  handling 
the  contract. 

The  Post 

LOOKING  forward  to  a  capi¬ 
tal  expenditure  of  between 
$800,000  and  $900,000  in  1946. 
the  Post  already  has  on  order 
eight  new  Scott  press  units. 
According  to  Ted  O.  Thackrey, 
editor,  the  paper’s  circulation 
increased  by  70,000  during  the 
war  years,  and  is  now  above 
250,000  he  reported. 

The  new  press  units  will  be 
fitted  for  color-decking,  and 
new  engraving  equipment  will 
be  obtained. 

New  stereotyping  equipment 
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has  also  been  purchased  by  the 
paper. 

Plans  are  being  designed  to 
increase  the  mail-room  facili¬ 
ties  and  to  double  the  length  of 
the  loading  platforms.  There  is 
a  possibility  that  the  Post  will 
acquire  more  office  space  during 
the  next  year  too.  Thackrey 
pointed  out  that  since  the  end 
of  the  war  the  publication  has 
already  taken  over  an  addition¬ 
al  half  floor  of  its  16-floor 
building.  At  the  pre.sent-time 
the  Post  is  using  about  five 
floors. 

The  Sun 

ALTHOUGH  the  Sun  plans  no 

immediate  expansion  from 
the  two  plants  it  is  already  uti¬ 
lizing.  orders  will  be  plac^  for 
a  variety  of  new  equipment  to 
be  installed  when  it  is  avail¬ 
able,  according  to  J.  E.  Martin, 
mechanical  superintendent. 

The  new  equipment  will  in¬ 
clude  four  automatic  plate¬ 
casting  boxes  and  four  heavy- 
duty.  plate-shaving  machines, 
which  will  be  ordered  from  the 
Wood  Machinery  Company. 
New  York  City,  a  seven-ton 
metal  furnace  from  the  Kent 
Company,  Baltimore,  and  one 
four-magazine  linotype  machine 
from  the  Mergenthaler  Com¬ 
pany,  Brooklyn. 

Martin  pointed  out  that  24 
press  units  were  installed  in 
the  main  plant  in  1935  and  the 
Sun  now  has  two  pre.sses  that 
are  inactive.  The  increased  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  newspaper  re¬ 
quired  the  year-round  u.se  of 
its  East-side  (44th  Street) 
plant  last  year  and  this  will 
probably  continue  in  the  future. 
Formerly,  the  East-side  plant 
was  clos^  during  the  summer 

The  News 

THE  layout  of  the  equipment  in 

the  rotogravure  plant  will  be 
rearranged  so  that  color  can  be 
printed  on  all  32  pages  of  the 
New.s’  Sunday  gravure  section. 
Formerly,  it  was  possible  to 
use  color  on  only  one  side  of  the 
pages.  Although  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  press  units  will  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  process  and  only 
incidental  equipment  will  be 
purchased,  the  total  cost  of  the 
renovation  will  be  about  $500.- 
000,  it  was  said. 

Hearst  Magazines,  Inc. 

NINE  new  floors  will  be  added 

to  the  six-story  Hearst  Build¬ 
ing  at  Eight  Avenue  and  57th 
Street,  according  to  Richard 
Berlin,  president  of  Hearst  Mag¬ 
azines,  Inc.  The  new  addition 
will  cost  an  estimated  $2,000,- 
000  and  will  be  used  for  office.^ 
of  Harpers'  Bazaar,  Junior  Ba¬ 
zaar,  House  Beautiful,  Town 
and  Country,  Motor,  Motor 
Boating  and  the  American 
Druggist  ( all  located  now  at 
572  Madison  Avenue)  and  for 
addest  facilities  for  the  Good- 
Housekeeping  laboratories,  fash¬ 
ion  clinics  and  other  service  de¬ 
partments  sponsored  by  the 
Hearst  Magazines. 

The  space  at  572  Madison 
Avenue  used  by  Hearst  at  the 
present,  will  be  sold,  while  one 


or  two  other  Hearst  units  (pos- 
.sibly  King  Features)  which  are 
now  housed  elsewhere,  may 
move  into  the  new  addition  if 
space  is  available,  Arthur  S. 
Moore,  vicepresident,  said. 

‘Our  plan  is  to  integrate  all 
the  Hearst  magazines  in  one 
building.”  Moore  continued. 

This  will  obviously  make  our 
whole  operation  more  efficient 
and  practicable.” 

The  steel  structures,  founda¬ 
tions  and  elevators  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  building  were  designed  for 
13  stories  under  the  old  steel- 
stress  formula  used  in  1928 
when  the  structure  was  erected 
by  George  B.  Post  and  Son. 
However,  a  revised  schedule  on 
steol  stress  discovered  , since 
then  makes  it  possible  to  add 
two  more  stories  than  those  or¬ 
iginally  intended  when  the 
building  was  put  up.  The  four 
pas.'enger  elevators  now  exist¬ 
ing  will  be  modernized  and  two 
new  passenger  elevators  and 
one  freight  elevator  will  be 
added. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  air- 
conditioning,  several  special¬ 
ized  dining  rooms,  a  dispensary, 
a  photograph  gallery,  an  em¬ 
ployes’  roof  garden,  a  small 
motion  picture  auditorium  and 
a  large  women’s  recreation 
room  with  showers  and  dres- 
ing-room  facilities. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
INTERIOR  alterations  will  be¬ 
gin  July  1  on  the  New  York 
Times  Brooklyn  plant,  recently 
acquired  by  the  Eagle. 

"Since  the  building  was  con¬ 
structed  for  a  newspaper  plant, 
we  don't  anticipate  that  many 
changes  will  be  necessary,” 
Publisher  Frank  Schroth  said. 
"We  won’t  alter  the  layout  of 
the  building  itself  very  much. 
Most  of  the  renovating  will 
have  to  be  done  in  the  part  of 
the  plant  to  be  u.sed  for  the 
press  and  the  composing 
rooms.” 

“The  eouipment  now  being 
used  by  the  Eagle  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Times  plant 
Schroth  believes  he  will  be  able 
to  begin  to  publish  the  Eagle  in 
the  new  building  not  later  than 
Jan.  1,  1947. 

“We  are  occupying  now  only 
about  72.000  square  feet  of  our 
present  building  and  there  is 
90.000  square  feet  in  the  new 
plant.”  Schroth  declared. 

Lockwood  Greene  will  handle 
the  contract. 

The  Morning  Telegraph 
HAVING  purchased  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1945  the  building  it  has 
occupied  for  more  than  10  years, 
the  Telegraph  plans  to  install 
new  equipment  and  make  struc¬ 
tural  renovations.  Five  Lino¬ 
types  have  been  ordered  for  de¬ 
livery  this  year  as  well  as  stere¬ 
otyping  equipment  and  several 
press  units.  With  this  new 
equipment,  the  Telegraph  plans 
to  increase  its  24-page  publica¬ 
tion  to  32  pages.  The  Daily  Ra¬ 
cing  Form,  also  printed  on  Tele¬ 
graph  equipment,  will  be  in¬ 
creased  from  48  pages  to  56  or 
64  pages  in  the  future.  The 
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Daily  Racing  Guide  is  al.so 
handled  at  this  plant. 

The  Wall  St.  Journal 

DURING  the  last  year,  some 

new  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  long  wire  which 
the  Journal  had  running  to 
Kansas  City  has  been  extended 
to  San  Francisco,  making  a 
total  of  three  transcontinental 
wires  now  being  operated. 

“In  the  next  year  we  plan  to 
buy  additions  and  replacements 
for  our  present  equipment  as 
soon  as  they  become  available,” 
Joseph  J.  Ackell,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said. 

Although  the  Journal’s  circ¬ 
ulation  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1941,  the  present  plant  is 
adequate  with  the  exception  of 
the  mail  room  and  circulation 
room,  where,  Ackell  said,  the 
present  space  would  be  utilized 
more  efficiently  in  the  future. 

Ackell  emphasized  that  the 
Journal’s  big  expansion  prob¬ 
lem  did  not  concern  the  physi¬ 
cal  plant  but  rather  distribu¬ 
tion  and  news  coverage,  since 
87 7r  of  the  circulation  is  out¬ 
side  New  York  City  and  since 
the  wire  services  furnish  only 
a  small  part  of  the  copy  that  is 
finally  published.  . 

Journal  of  Commerce 
IMMEDIATE  plans  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  acquire  new  stereo¬ 
typing  equipment  and  3.000 
square  feet  of  additional  floor 
space  for  the  expansion  of  the 
circulation  and  mailing  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  present  Journal 
building.  Renovations  are  being 
made  now  to  provide  a  new  of¬ 
fice  for  Bernard  J.  Bidder,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Eric  Bidder,  general 
manager. 

Women's  Wear  Daily 

PRESENT  plans  call  for  a  12- 

story  addition  to  the  build¬ 
ing  now  housing  this  publication 
at  8  East  13th  Street.  The  new 
building  will  occupy  an  area 
lOO-by-90  feet  on  12th  Street 
and  will  join  and  tower  over 
the  existing  Daily  structure 
which  is  six  stories  high.  "The 
extension  will  add  about  100,- 
000  square  feet  to  the  present 
45.000  square  feet  now  utilized 
by  the  Women's  Wear  Daily  and 
by  other  Fairchild  publications. 

According  to  Edgar  Fairchild, 
business  manager,  the  addition¬ 
al  space  will  be  used  chiefly 
for  the  editorial,  advertising 
and  circulation  offices,  although 
the  building  is  being  designed 
so  that  new  presses  may  be  in¬ 
stalled  if  they  are  needed. 
About  a  half-dozen  typesetting 
machines  have  been  installed 
during  the  last  year  and  or¬ 
ders  have  been  placed  for  new' 
stereotyping  equipment. 

Excavations  are  scheduled  to 
begin  immediately  and  it  i.s 
hoped  that  the  building  will  'oe 
ready  for  occupancy  in  July  or 
August. 

Lawrence  Roberts  is  the  en¬ 
gineer  immediately  respon¬ 
sible.  Harrison,  Abranovitz  and 
Wiggins  are  the  architects. 
Lockwood  Greene  is  the  engin¬ 
eering  firm. 
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Taxpayers  Get 
Aid  in  Suit 
In  Waterbury 

Waterbury,  Conn. — With  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  city  up  in  arms 
over  increased  land  and  prop¬ 
erty  assessments  based  on  a 
revaluation  survey,  a  suit  on 
their  behalf  has  been  hied  in 
Superior  Court  here  by  Amer¬ 
ican-Republican,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Waterbury  American, 
Republican  and  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican. 

The  newspapers’  suit  seeks 
an  injunction  against  the  city's 
levying  taxes  on  a  grand  list 
which,  the  corporation’s  writ 
charges,  far  exceeds  the  esti¬ 
mates  upon  which  the  city  based 
its  budget  for  1946  and  set  a  tax 
rate  of  28.75  mills. 

The  suit  follows  a  long  fight 
over  the  handling  of  assess¬ 
ments  and  property  values  by 
a  five-man  board  of  assessors 
over  the  past  20  years.  The 
newspapers  had  supported  a  re¬ 
form  movement  which  resulted 
in  legislative  action  abolishing 
the  board  and  providing  in  its 
.stead  a  single  assessor. 

The  battle  over  the  legisla¬ 
tion  prompted  Mayor  John  S. 
Monagan  to  request  the  state 
tax  commissioner  to  investigate 
the  operations  of  the  assessors’ 
office. 

The  report  on  the  revalua¬ 
tion  survey  was  made  public  on 
Jan.  1  and  City  Hall  has  since 
fairly  rocked  with  the  protests 
of  angry  taxpayers,  some  of 
whose  property  values  had  been 
doubled  and  more. 

Community  clubs  organized 
special  committee  to  fight  the 
high  valuations  despite  the  cut 
in  the  tax  rate  from  30V^  mills. 
The  clubs  joined  forces  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  some  of  them  mere 
soapbox  orators,  joined  the  ris¬ 
ing  clamor  that  somebody  get 
somebody’s  scalp  and  toss  out 
the  revaluation  survey. 

The  Republican  and  the 
American  editorially  supported 
the  revaluation  survey  as  a  job 
which  needed  to  be  done  to 
correct  inequalities  in  assess¬ 
ments  which  had  been  allowed 
to  exist  for  years  either  through 
political  favoritism  or  ineffi¬ 
ciency. 

However,  William  J.  Pape, 
publisher;  E.  Robert  Stevenson, 
editor  in  chief,  and  James  H. 
Darcey,  general  manager,  de¬ 
cided  that  the  small  home-owner 
as  well  as  others  needed  some 
relief. 

The  newspapers  stepped  in, 
then,  in  cooperation  with  two 
concerns  owned  by  their  cor¬ 
poration’s  management — Eastern 
Color  Printing  Co.  and  K.D.R. 
Realty  Co. — and  filed  the  suit, 
returnable  Feb.  5.  in  which  five 
declaratory  judgments  and  two 
Injunctions  are  asked.  Prin¬ 
cipally  the  action  seeks  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  city  can 
legally  levy  taxes  on  a  grand 
list  found  to  be  $17,923,000  in 
excess  of  the  previous  estimate 
of  215  millions.  It  also  seeks 
to  have  the  court  set  a  new, 
lower  tax  rate  and  to  prevent 
the  city  from  collecting  taxes 
under  the  28.75  mill  rate. 


Coast  Editors  Back 
AP's  Propaganda  Ban 

Coronado,  Calif. — Stand  of  the 
Associated  Press  directors  in 
halting  the  use  of  AP  news  by 
government  agencies  was  com¬ 
mended  by  the  California-Ne- 
vada  AP  Editors  in  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

The  group  also  adopted  a 
resolution  commending  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  Kent  Cooper  on 
the  AP’s  war  coverage  and 
pledging  cooperation  for  further 
development  of  AP  service.  It 
further  decided  to  revive  the 
AP  photo  contest,  costs  to  be 
paid  by  individual  newspapers 
rather  than  by  the  entry 
fees. 

Charles  J.  Lilley,  editor  and 
general  manager,  Sacramento 
(Cal.)  Union,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  to  succeed  Frank  B.  Good¬ 
man,  editor,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun.  Alden 
Waite,  editor.  Glendale  (Cal.) 
News-Press,  vice-chairman. 


Santa  Fe  Uses 
Newspapers  to 
Promote  Movie 

Chicago.  —  The  Atchison,  To¬ 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  is 
using  approximately  1,000  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  on  the 
Santa  Fe  line  calling  attention 
to  MGM’s  new  motion  picture, 
"The  Harvey  Girls.” 

The  movie  is  based  on  the 
Harvey  family  whose  restau¬ 
rants  grew  up  on  the  Santa  Fe 
road  and  features  the  song  hit. 
"On  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  the 
Santa  Fe,”  starring  Judy  Gar¬ 
land.  The  railroad’s  ads,  done 
in  the  Gay  Ninety  vogue,  deal 
with  picture  title  and  Miss  Gar¬ 
land. 

A.  A.  Dailey,  advertising 
agent  for  Santa  Fe,  announced 
that  the  ads  were  scheduled  to 
break  with  the  show's  premiere 


in  Los  Angeles,  Jan  18.  News¬ 
papers  have  been  instructed  to 
release  the  650-line  ad  when  the 
picture  hits  their  city.  The  list 
includes  400  dailies  and  670 
weeklies  in  cities  and  towns  on 
the  Santa  Fe  line.  Leo  Burnett 
Company,  Chicago,  is  the 
agency. 

■ 

Regents  Upheld’ on 
Optometrists  Ad  Bon 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Right  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  to  prohibit  optometrists 
from  advertising  set  prices  has 
been  upheld  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Francis  J.  Bergan. 

Justice  Bergan  said  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  advertising  set  prices  for 
optometric  materials  was  un¬ 
professional,  because  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  service  and  material  costs 
would  vary. 

He  found  the  Board  of  Regents 
was  acting  within  its  powers  in 
prohibiting  such  advertising. 


SPBBdlHO 
TH£M  UP! 

Wc  believe  corresixmdence  which 
involves  a  matter  as  important  as 
life  insurance  shoulci  be  answered 
with  all  possible  speed.  So  this  Com¬ 
pany  has  instituted  a  system  of  time 
control  which  speeds  our  answers  to 
our  agents  and  policyholders. 

Each  department  head  receives  a 
monthly  tabulation  of  all  correspond¬ 
ence  handled  in  his  department.  If 
any  apparent  fag  has  occurred  be¬ 
tween  the  receipt  and  the  answer  of  a 
letter,  it  is  his  resix>nsibility  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  circumstances  and  take 
steps  to  remerly  the  situation. 

.As  a  result  of  this  system,  92%  of 


all  our  correspondence  is  now  an¬ 
swered  within  3  days.  The  remaining 
8%  usually  requires  special  handling. 
In  such  cases,  we  acknowledge  the 
letters  immediately,  and  explain  that 
complete  information  will  be  sent  as 
soon  as  possible. 

“Speeding  them  up”  is  but  a  part 
of  the  recognition  which  this  Com¬ 
pany  gives  to  the  importance  of  its 
relationship  with  its  policyholders 
and  representatives  .  .  .  who  main¬ 
tain  much  of  their  contact  with  their 
life  insurance  company  by  mail. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 


'‘yi^ACitt^ne/Ueet 

34  NASSAU  STRSET 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 


Heads  New  Department 
JOHN  O’HARA  HARTE  has 
been  appointed  director  of 
public  relations  and  plans  of 
the  McLain  Organization,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  In  this  capacity  he 
will  head,  a  newly  former  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  which 
will  service  agency  clients  as 
well  as  additional  outside 
business.  Most  recently  Mr. 
Harte  was  with  the  Menasco 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Burbank, 
Cal.,  where  he  organized  a  de¬ 
partment  of  advertising  and  pub. 
lie  relations.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  associated  with  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  New  York  of¬ 
fice  and  Steve  Hannegan  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York.  Years  ago  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin. 


In  New  Spots 

ROBERT  L.  NOURSE,  JR.,  for¬ 
merly  vicepresident  of  the  Es- 
sig  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago  office,  has 
joined  Dorland 
Interna- 
tional-Pettingell 
&  Fenton,  Inc., 
as  an  account 
executive  and  a 
member  of  the 
plans  board.  .  .  . 

David  S.  Hog- 
M  E  R  ,  formerly 
industrial  media 
buyer  for  Bat. 
ten.  Barton, 

Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  to 
the  media  de¬ 
partment  of  Duane  Jones  Co., 
New  York.  .  .  .  Robert  M. 
Hodges,  formerly  of  Young  & 
Rubicam  and  J.  M.  Mathes,  to 
the  copy  staff  of  Wendell  P.  Col¬ 
ton  Co..  New  York.  .  .  .  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gawne,  from  International 
Business  Machines  to  the  for¬ 
eign  department  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.  .  .  .  John  Simonds, 
previously  with  the  Interchem¬ 
ical  Corp.  to  the  G.  M.  Basford 
Co.,  New  York,  as  an  account 
executive. 

George  M.  Stanley,  who  for. 
merly  operated  his  own  public 
relations  office  in  Toronto.  Can¬ 
ada,  joins  the  staff  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  in  Toronto  as 
public  relations  representative. 
.  .  .  William  S.  Kelly,  Jr.,  from 
Compton  Advertising  to  J.  M. 
Hicker.son,  Inc.,  in  charge  of 
media.  . .  .  Frances  Walker  from 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  Bots- 
ford,  Constantine  &  Gardner  to 
Buchanan  and  Co’,  New  York,  as 
home  economist  and  special  food 
writer.  .  .  .  Harry  Ingram  from 
Young  &  Rubicam  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  staff  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing's  New  York  radio  depart¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Walter  R.  Holmes 
from  Douglas  Leigh  Poster  Ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  eastern  sales 
staff  of  Puck — The  Comic  Week, 
ly.  .  .  Rene  Pepin,  formerly  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  research  at 
McCann  -  Erickson,  Inc.,  and 
Jules  C.  Gerding,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  Jones  & 
Bradiey,  to  Stockton,  West, 
Burkhardt,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Mr. 
Pepin  as  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  research,  and  Mr.  Gerd¬ 


ing  as  an  account  executive. 

Service  Stars 

LT.  COL.  EDMUND  F.  JOHN¬ 
STONE,  former  president  of 
Redfield-Johnstone,  Inc.,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  agency  in  the  same 
executive  capacity  after  serving 
two  years  in  the  Pacific  as  a 
squadron  commander.  .  .  .  Maj. 
James  B.  Sullivan,  formerly  in 
the  Military  Intelligence  Serv¬ 
ice,  U.  S.  Army  and  holder  of 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
the  Legion  of  Merit,  Silver  Star 
and  Purple  Heart,  has  joined  the 
research  staff  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  San  Francisco  office.  .  . . 
Taylor  Urquhart,  USNR,  lieu¬ 
tenant,  to  W.  Earl  Bothwell  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Pittsburgh,  as  head_  of 
the  radio  department.  .  .  .  Frank 
Dana  Flagg,  after  four  years 
naval  service,  to  the  staff  of 
Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New  York. 
.  .  .  Lt.  Gail  M.  Rapheal,  Navy, 
three  and  a  half  years,  to  the 
copy  staff  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 
.  .  .  Norman  A.  Bate,  Army,  four 
and  a  half  years,  to  the  art  de¬ 
partment,  Agricultural  Advertis¬ 
ing  &  Research,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
Lt.  Harold  M.  Newman,  after  44 
months  in  the  Army,  and  Lester 
C.  Leber,  Army,  return  to  Grey 
Advertising  Agency,  as  assi.stant 
account  executives.  .  .  .  Helen 
Mulvanerton,  after  service  over¬ 
seas  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  McCann-Erickson’s  for¬ 
eign  department.  .  .  .  Bernard  J. 
Gross,  AAF  for  three  years, 
John  Crawford,  three  years 
Navy  service,  and  John  E.  Nil- 
son,  AAF,  to  the  copy  depart¬ 
ment  of  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  .  .  .  Al  Marthens,  Navy, 
to  Turner  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  as  account  executive. 

.  .  .  William  K.  Keith,  formerly 
AAF,  to  the  Los  Angeles  office 
of  the  Caples  Co.,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  .  .  .  John  Kelly,  Murrey 
Schneiderman  and  Joe  Bum. 
GARNER  back  to  E.  H.  Brown  Ad¬ 
vertising  Chicago;  Kelly  as  art 
director  and  Schneiderman  and 
Baumgarner  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutives.  .  .  .  John  H.  McCul¬ 
lough,  recently  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander,  USNR,  joins  the  H.  B. 
Humphrey  Co.,  Boston,  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity.  .  .  .  Back  to 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell.  Inc., 
New  York,  is  Raymond  Gaeta 
as  a  member  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment,  after  three  years  in  the 
Army.  Also  joining  the  agency 
are  John  Henry,  Jr.,  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Command,  and  William  J. 
Berey,  Army  service,  both  in  the 
traffic-production  department. . . . 
Harold  J.  Carmichael  and  War. 
REN  Lee  have  returned  to  the 
Ferry-Hanley  Co.,  New  York,  as 
media  director  and  art  depart¬ 
ment  staffer  respectively.  Join¬ 
ing  the  agency  also  are  Capt. 
Douglas  Palmer,  Marines,  and 
CoRP.  Kenneth  Carson,  AAF,  as 
members  of  the  copy  and  pro¬ 
duction  departments,  respective¬ 
ly.  ..  .  CouRTLANDT  P.  DixoN,  re¬ 
cently  discharged  after  four 
years  Navy  service,  to  the  staff 
of  Buchanan  and  Co.,  New  York, 
as  assistant  account  executive 
.  .  .  Back  to  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt.  New  York,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  Capt.  Robert  West, 
AAF,  as  art  director;  Sgt.  John 
Roth,  Army,  as  account  man¬ 
ager,  and  Staff  Sgt.  Robert 


O'Hara  as  member  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  department.  .  .  .  Charles 
Rockwell,  former  Army  ser¬ 
geant,  rejoins  the  art  department 
of  Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York, 
as  do  Bill  Coe,  ex-Army  staff 
sergeant.  Ship  Hooker,  Navy 
for  two  years,  and  John  Graf, 
Navy. 

Company  Changes 
J.  DAVID  CATHCART  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  RCA  Victor  Home  Instru¬ 
ment  Division,  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  director  of  RCA 
Victor’s  market  research  depart, 
ment.  .  .  .  Thomas  J.  Bernard, 
former  home  instrument  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  been  named 
to  the  company’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  division.  .  .  .  Richard  I. 
Robinson,  recently  discharged 
from  the  Army  after  four  years 
of  service,  becomes  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Phillips- 
Jones  Corp.,  New  York.  .  .•  . 
Donald  Gelb  from  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  to  Goodman  &  Theise, 
manufacturer  of  Stafford  Fab¬ 
rics.  .  .  .  Bruce  A.  Alexander, 
after  four  years  in  Army  service, 
returns  to  the  Collins  &  Aikman 
Corp.,  as  assistant  to  Charles  L. 
Conley,  director  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion. 

Agency  Notes 

GEORGE  L.  PRATER,  formerly 
vicepresident  of  the  Anfenger 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis,  has  established  Prater 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  705 
Chestnut  Street,  St.  Louis. 

The  name  of  the  United  States 
Advertising  Company,'  Chicago 
and  Toledo,  O.,  has  been  changed 
to  Ewell  &  Thurber  Associates, 
as  of  Feb.  1. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 


Human  Interest 

THE  campaign  establishing  gas 
as  the  ideal  modern  four-way 
domestic  fuel  which  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Gas  Light  Co.  began  this 
fall,  will  be  continued  through 
the  winter,  the  company  an¬ 
nounces.  The  ads,  which  are 
appearing  in  local  papers,  and 
measure  from  210  to  1,000  lines, 
use  an  indirect  approach,  featur¬ 
ing  large  human-interest  photo¬ 
graphs  and  cartoons,  and 
"folksy”  captions.  Since  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  gas  appliances  has  not 
yet  caught  up  with  demand, 
copy  slants  more  toward  creat. 
ing  a  favorable  public  impres¬ 
sions  toward  gas  equipment 
rather  than  for  immediate  sales. 
The  agency  is  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  Minneapolis. 

Double  Benefit  Theme 
WEST  POINT  COMPANY  is  re¬ 
leasing  the  first  major  adver¬ 
tising  drive  in  the  history  of  the 
company  on  behalf  of  its  West 
Point  Hair  Tonic.  Slated  to  run 
for  six  months,  the  campaign  is 
scheduled  for  newspapers  in 
New  York,  Newark.  Philadel¬ 
phia  a  n  f  Washington,  copy 
featuring  a  “double  your  money 
back"  offer,  if  the  product  does 
not  give  double  benefit  for  the 
hair.  Grey  Advertising  Agency, 


Nourse 


Inc.,  New  York,  handle.s  the  ac-  j 
count.  J 

To  Help  Home  Buyers 

WITH  an  eye  to  service  the 
Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  is  promoting  a  dis¬ 
play  of  modern  homes  at  John 
Wannamaker.  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  in  a  series  of  ads  in 
local  newspapers.  The  display, 
‘Village  of  Vision,’  features  ■ 
ready-to-live-in,  full-sized,  com-  f 
pletely  furnished  Johnson  Qual-  [ 
ity  Homes.  The  bank  has  a  j 
booth  and  representative  at  the 
store  to  make  available  infor. 
mation  on  its  easy  pay  mortgage 
plans.  Austin  Advertising 
Agency  handles  the  account. 

Powerhouse 

POWERHOUSE  candy  bars. 

made  by  the  Walter  H.  John¬ 
son  Candy  Co.,  Chicago,  will  be 
promoted  throughout  1946  via  a 
comic  strip  series.  The  campaign 
calls  for  one-third  and  one-half 
color  pages  in  the  Sunday 
comic  sections  of  40  newspapers 
in  major  markets.  Hero  of  the 
Powerhouse  strips  is  swaggering 
“Roger  Wilco.”  Franklin  Bruck 
Advertising  Corp.,  New  York, 
handles  the  account. 

For  Spring 

BENJAMIN  &  JOHNES,  INC. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  is  readying  a 
spring  campaign  for  its  Bien 
Jolie  foundation  garments.  First 
copy  will  appear  in  March  in  50 
newspapers.  Magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  is  also  on  schedule.  The 
agency  is  Alfred  F,  Tokar  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Newark. 

Agency  Appointments 
SPARKLETTS  DRINKING 
WATER  CORP..  Los  Angeles, 
to  Garfield  &  Guild,  Los  Angeles, 
office,  to  handle  all  advertising 
for  its  Sparkletts  and  Sparkeeta. 
Up  Beverage  Division.  . .  .  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co 
to  W.  J.  Smith  Co.,  Louisville; 
to  be  directed  by  Robert  E.  Jack- 
son,  formerly  with  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  who  recently  joined  W.  J. 
Smith  as  merchandising  plan  ex¬ 
ecutive.  .  .  .  American  Wink 
Company,  St.  Louis,  to  Milton 
Weinberg  Advertising  Co.,  Los 
Angeles;  newspapers,  magazines,  s 
trade  papers.  .  .  .  Paramount 
Industries,  Inc.,  New  York,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  a  new  portable, 
flourescent  light,  to  Blaine- 
Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,;  direct  mail 
and  trade  paper  advertising  will 
be  launched  immediately  with  a 
newspaper  and  magazine  cam¬ 
paign  planned  for  spring.  .  .  . 
The  Kotel  Co.,  New  York,  road 
paving  material,  to  Charles 
Blum  Advertising  Corp.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  newspapers,  direct 
mail,  trade  papers.  .  .  .  Barbara 
Lee  Chocolate  Co.,  Jamaica 
Plain.  Mass.,  popcorn  and  candy, 
to  the  Boston  office  of  Wendell 
P.  Colton;  to  use  newspapers  and 
subway  posters.  .  .  .  Primfit 
Textile  Co.,  Cincinnati,  men's 
hosiery,  to  Bermingham,  Castle- 
man  &  Pierce,  Inc.,  New  York. 

.  .  .  Lindner  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  chain  of  ice  cream 
stores,  to  Leonard  M.  Sive  and 
Associates.  .  .  .  Dermetics,  Inc., 
oil  products  and  cosmetics,  to 
Kudner  Agency,  Inc. 
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I  Benton  Names 
5  Consultants 
On  Peace  Plan 

Washington — Aiming  at  or¬ 
ganizing  press,  radio  and  motion 
pictures  behind  peace  objectives, 
William  Benton,  assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  has  selected  five 
consultants  ‘‘who  will  gather  and 
formulate  advice  for  the  D^nart- 
ment  of  State  in  developing 
I  United  States  proposals  in  the 
field  of  mass  communications.” 

Their  report  will  be  presented 
to  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  at  a  meeting  ten- 
i  tatively  set  for  early  in  the  sum- 
1  mer.  In  the  meantime,  the  con- 
I  sultants  will  confer  with  repre¬ 
sentative  groups  in  the  media 
field. 

Suggesting  the  possibility  that 
their  findings  may  not  be  spread 
upon  the  record,  Mr.  Benton 
said:  ‘‘It  is  my  hope  that  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  advisory  group  to  the 
State  Department,  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  delegates  ( to 
UNESCO),  will  be  such  that  it 
can  be  made  public.” 

Chosen  for  this  assignment  by 
Mr.  Benton  were; 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  editorial 
director  of  Newsweek,  and  for¬ 
merly  director  of  the  overseas 
branch  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation.  Mr.  Barrett  will  be 
chairman. 

Thurman  L.  Barnard,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York  City,  and  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  oversea.s 
branch  of  OWI. 

Don  Francisco,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York  City,  a  former  assistant  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Jr.,  former 
chief  of  the  London  Bureau  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  later 
deputy  director  of  OWI  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Interim  Interna¬ 
tional  Information  Service. 

John  Hay  Whitney,  formerly 
motion  picture  chief  of  the  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  later  a  colonel 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Before 
the  war,  he  had  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  commercial  motion 
picture  industry  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Selznick  Interna¬ 
tional  Pictures. 

Mr.  Benton  declared:  “These 
five  men  have  been  cooperating 
with  the  Department  since  my 
own  appointment.  In  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  London  Con¬ 
ference  on  UNESCO  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  they  will  assist  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  outlining  a  practical 
program  through  which  radio, 
motion  pictures  and  publications 
may  cooperate  with  UNESCO  in 
strengthening  the  foundations  of 
world  peace.” 

■ 

Named  in  Valdosta 

Frank  D.  Rose  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Valdosta 
'  (Ga.)  Times.  Rose,  who  for¬ 
merly  was  vicepresident,  suc¬ 
ceeds  C.  R.  Griffin,  who  will 
remain  a  director  of  the  paper. 
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festly  absurd.  I  am  as  confident 
that  Congress  would  not  permit 
it,  and  that  they  themselves 
would  not  stand  for  it  as  I  am 
that  the  State  Department  would 
never  attempt  it.” 

Baillie's  Retort 

MR.  BAILLIE  replied: 

“I  quote  this  paragraph  from 
Mr.  Benton’s  statement:  The 
reputation  of  our  three  great 
wire  services  abroad  is  a  price¬ 
less  national  asset.  The  fact 
they  have  maintained  their  in¬ 
dependence  of  Government  in¬ 
fluence  is  a  fact  in  which  all 
Americans  can  take  pride.’ 

“We  concur  in  that.  We  are 
independent  of  Government  in¬ 
fluence.  We  also  intend  to  re¬ 
main  independent  of  Govern¬ 
ment  propaganda  —  wherever 
and  wherever  it  is  disseminated.” 

2  More  Editors  Give 
Views  in  Symposium 
REPLIES  to  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  survey  on  the  Press  As- 
sociations-State  Department  af¬ 
fair  received  too  late  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Jan.  26  issue  include: 

Philip  Hochstein,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger — “There  are 
two  questions  involved  in  the 
decision  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  to  discontinue 
service  to  the  State  Department. 
The  first  and  a  minor  question  is 
the  timeliness  of  their  action. 

“The  State  Department  has 
asked  for  a  little  more  time  so 
that  it  might  organize  its  own 
service  to  foreign  countries  and 
it  may  be  contended  that  the 
press  services  should  have  given 
the  State  Department  more  time. 

“On  the  major  issue,  the  press 
services  are  wholly  in  the  right. 
Although  the  advancement  of 
propaganda  may  be  justifiable  at 
time  of  war,  it  is  decidedly  not 
to  the  public  interest  to  have  our 
great  press  associations  perma¬ 
nently  engaged  in  any  propa¬ 
ganda  venture,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly. 

“Even  if  the  American  people 
should  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
for  our  State  Department  to  con¬ 
duct  a  propaganda  news  service, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  or  any  other  great  Amer¬ 
ican  news  service  should  acquire 
a  reputation  for  subordinating 
objective  reporting  to  propa¬ 
ganda. 

“The  news  services  of  our 
country  and  the  newspapers  of 
our  country  should  not  be  part 
of  any  ministry  of  information 
or  other  propagandistic  device.” 

H.  B.  Snyder,  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post  Tribune — “I  favor  letting 
the  news  services  be  used  by  the 
State  Department  until  Congress 
decides  the  government’s  broad¬ 
casting  policy.  If  the  State  De¬ 
partment  were  to  accredit  re¬ 
ports  to  the  proper  services  they 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
propaganda.  I  would  need  more 
information  about  the  exact  use 
to  be  made  of  the  news  report  to 
form  a  firm  conviction.” 
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IMPORTANT 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


You'll  be  proud  to  feature  this 
new  and  exclusive 

READER  SERVICE 


"Roosevelt  House  in  London"  located  within  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Piccadilly  Circus — the  logical  successor  to  Rain¬ 
bow  Corner  and  Stage-door  Canteen — a  home  from  home 
for  your  readers  visiting  London  this  year  opens  its  doors 
on  the  first  of  April. 

All  the  amenities  of  a  well-appointed  Club  made  available 
to  readers  of  your  publication.  Members  enrolled  by  your 
courtesy  as  added  reader  service  for  overseas  travellers. 
For  pleasure  seekers:  shopping  and  amusement  guides.  For 
business  men:  commercial  library,  typists  and  office 
accommodations. 


YOUR  LONDON  OFFICE 


Your  publication  as  export  medium 
for  British  goods  and  services 


We  help  British  advertisers  in  planning  American  cam¬ 
paigns,  advise  them  as  to  choice  of  publication,  supply 
circulation  figures,  page  size,  rates,  etc.  It  is  our  aim  to 
present  a  selected  group  of  American  newspapers  as  a 
'National  medium.' 


if  MAT  AND  EDITORIAL  SERVICE  INCLUDED 

A  series  of  matrices  containing  between  100  and 
120  line  and  halftone  illustrations  of  original  Paris 
and  London  fashions  as  well  as  editorial  matter 
outside  of  the  scope  of  the  established  News 
agency  services  issued  every  other  month. 

TAKE  ACTION  AT  ONCE 

Prospectus  and  priority  subscription  certificate  will  be  sent 
upon  applications  received  up  to  28th  February,  1946. 
The  service  is  limited  to  one  publication  in  a  district  except 
when  morning  and  evening  issue  under  same  ownership. 
All  inclusive  charges  from  250  dollars  upwards,  according 
to  circulation. 

“ROOSEVELT  HOUSE  IN  LONDON" 

Reg.  Office:  11  St.  Martins  Court,  London,  W.  C.  2  England 

PLEASE  NOTE:  “Roosevelt  House”  is  under  the  personal  management 
ot  W.  H.  King,  for  more  than  twenty  years  advertising  manager  for 
some  of  America's  most  prominent  national  advertisers  as  well  as 
four  years  with  New  York’s  largest  retail  store  organization. 
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thorough  survey  of  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  international  mass  com¬ 
munications  ever  made. 

Mr.  White  has  had  29  years 
association  with  newspapers.  He 
has  worked  for  both  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  the  United  Press, 
having  been  Paris  correspon¬ 
dent  of  UP.  He  was  for  13 
months  with  OWI  in  the  New 
York  office. 

From  July  1,  1944,  to  Jan.  1, 
1945,  when  he  became  assistant 
director  of  the  Commission,  he 
worked  with  Elmer  Davis  in 
Washington,  D.  C..  endeavoring 
to  form  a  program  whereby  the 
OWI  could  withdraw  from  the 
field  as  the  press  as.sociations 
were  able  to  return  to  business 
in  foreign  countries  cut  off  by 
the  war. 

His  past  experience  also  in¬ 
cludes  day  copy  chief  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Literary 
Digest,  national  affairs  editor  of 
Newsweek,  and  editor  of  the  edi. 
torial  pages  and  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Other  Reports  Outlined 

In  the  early  part  of  World  War 
II.  Dr.  Leigh  was  director  of  the 
Foreign  Broadcast  Intelligence 
Service  of  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  Nations  Moni¬ 
toring  Committee,  which  was  in 
effect  a  world-wide  press  asso¬ 
ciation.  He  is  a  political  scien¬ 
tist  and  educator  and  was  for  14 
years  president  of  Bennington 
College. 

Mr.  White  is  presently  en¬ 
gaged  in  assembling  a  special 
report  on  the  radio  industry  for 
the  Commisison,  one  of  the  six 
special  reports  planned.  Others 
are: 

"Report  on  the  Motion  Picture 
Industry,"  its  regulation  and  cen. 
sorship,  being  undertaken  under 
the  direction  of  Ruth  Inglis,  a 
social  scientist,  most  recently  a 
teacher  at  Smith  College. 

Miss  Inglis  previously  had 
been  associated  with  Leo  Rosten. 
politic^  scientist  and  humorist, 
noted  for  his  New  Yorker  series 
on  “Hyman  Kaplan.”  She 
wo'-ked  "’'th  Rosten  when  he 
made  u  11  lywood  study  in  1941, 
an  attempt  to  cover  the  same 
problems  now  interesting  the 
Commission. 

Law  of  the  Press 

"The  Government  and  the 
Press."  by  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr., 
professor  of  law.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  described  as  a  volumi¬ 
nous  analysis  of  the  legal  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  press.  Dr.  Leigh 
declared  that  this  was  the  ear¬ 
liest  project  determined  by  the 
Commission,  and  may  be  the  last 
to  come  out.  However,  he  added, 
it  should  be  finished  “sometime 
this  Spring.” 

“The  Theoretical  Foundations 
of  Freedom  of  the  Press."  by  Dr. 
William  E.  Hocking.  Professor 
of  Philosophy  Emeritus  at  Har¬ 
vard  University.  Dr.  Leigh  de¬ 
scribes  this  report  as  covering 
the  underlying  philosophy  and 
principles  of  press  freedom,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  large  and  active  part 


of  the  Commission’s  major  con- 
cern. 

“A  Quantitative  Study  of 
Press  Coverage  of  the  UNO 
meeting  in  San  Francisco."  This 
was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Harold  Lasswell,  director.  War 
Communications  Research,  and 
Milton  Stewart,  a  member  of  the 
Commission’s  staff,  with  a  corps 
of  investigators,  who  some  time 
in  advance  and  throughout  the 
San  Francisco  meeting  checked 
the  reports  of  it  carried  by  70 
daily  newspapers,  and  200  spe¬ 
cial  publications,  including  news 
magazines,  labor  papers,  foreign 
language  papers,  religious  jour¬ 
nals,  and  opinion  magazines,  as 
well  as  newsreel  and  radio 
broadcast  coverage. 

In  regard  to  the  general  report 
on  which  the  Commission  is  now 
working  as  a  body.  Dr.  Leigh 
declared  every  effort  was  being 
made  to  make  it  a  “readable  doc¬ 
ument.” 

'Large  Printings' 

For  publication,  all  the  reports 
are  being  turned  over  to  W.  T. 
Couch,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
University  Press.  It  has  been 
agreed  to  have  “large  printings" 
of  subsequent  reports  and  to 
have  the  price  range  per  volume 
from  $1  to  $2.50  to  encourage 
public  buying  and  reading  of 
the  findings. 

These  findings  wilt  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  what  Dr.  Leigh  described 
as  “complete,  intensive  and  ex¬ 
ploratory  discussions”  by  the  13 
members  of  the  Commission, 
meeting  at  regular  intervals 
from  March,  1944,  when  the  body 
was  established  until  its  termi¬ 
nation  July  1.  1946.  plus  the  ap¬ 
pearance  at  meetings  of  30  inter¬ 
ested  witnesses,  and  more  than 
200  staff  interviews. 

Since  its  organization  all  the 
meetings  have  been  closed,  be¬ 
cause.  as  explained  by  Dr.  Leigh, 
it  was  not  a  public  or  govern, 
mental  investigation,  and  its  ma¬ 
jor  objectives  could  best  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  free,  uninhibted,  off- 
the-record  discussions. 

Members  of  the  Commission, 
described  its  own  printed  matter 
as  “created  to  consider  the  free¬ 
dom.  functions  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  major  agencies  of 
mass  communication  in  our 
time;  newspapers,  radio  news¬ 
reels,  news  gathering  media, 
magazines,”  are: 

Robert  M.  Hutchins.  Chair, 
man.  Chancellor,  The  University 
of  Chicago. 

Zechariah  Chaffee.  Jr..  Profes- 
-sor  of  Law,  Harvard  University. 

John  M.  Clark.  Professor  of 
Economics,  Columbia  University. 

John  Dickinson.  General 
Counsel,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

William  E.  Hocking.  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  Emeritus.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

Harold  D.  Lasswell,  Director, 
War  Communications  Research. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Archibald  MacLeish.  formerly 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Charles  E.  Merriam,  Professor 
of  Political  Science.  Emeritus, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Professor. 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Robert  Redfield,  Dean,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Social  Sciences,  The 
University  of  Chicago. 

Beardsley  Ruml.  Chairman, 


Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York. 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

George  N.  Shuster,  President, 
Hunter  College. 

Robert  D.  Leigh,  Director. 

Llewellyn  White,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector. 

In  addition  the  Commission 
has  the  following  foreign  ad. 
visers: 

John  Grierson,  Government 
Film  Commissioner,  Canada. 

Kurt  Riezler,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  New  School  for  So¬ 
cial  Research. 


N.  Y.  Publishers  Urge 
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assignment  —  preparations  for 
celebration  of  the  association’s 
silver  jubilee  in  September. 
The  event  will  be  marked  with  a 
cruise  on  the  Saguenay  River  in 
Canada. 

William  O.  Dapping,  editor. 
Auburn  Citizen  -  Advertiser, 
moved  up  from  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  to  vicepresident,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  LeFavour,  Amsterdam  Re. 
corder,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  state’s  new  budget  plan 
for  helping  local  governments  to 
straighten  out  their  financial 
problems  was  explained  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  at  the  anniversary 
dinner.  He  asserted  the  success 
of  the  program  depends  largely 
on  whether  newspapers  will  in¬ 
sist  upon  sound  government  in 
their  communities. 

Outside  of  the  formal  discus¬ 
sion  John  K.  Burke,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  told  E  &  P  that  the 
principal  item  in  current  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  unions  is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  apprentices. 

Success  Noted 

Where  publishers  are  passing 
along  equal  pay  raises  to  all 
unions,  Burke  said,  it  has  be. 
come  a  matter  of  negotiating  for 
additional  help  to  cut  down  on 
the  overtime.  Some  success  has 
been  achieved,  he  said,  when 
publishers  have  agreed  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  apprentices  in  the  event 
there  is  a  full  supply  of  journey¬ 
men. 

Reporting  on  labor  relations. 
Executive  Secretary  Thiesing 
warned  that  the  unions,  notably 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  have  very  definite  plans 
for  going  after  still  higher  wages 
in  contracts  reopening  this  year. 
He  urged  that  the  publishers, 
too.  should  have  a  program. 

Mrs.  Elinore  M.  Herrick,  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  gave  a  '  middle 
of  the  road”  analysis  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  strike  situation  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  She  advocated  more  co¬ 
operation  between  unions  and 
employers  to  the  extent  that 
problems  are  talked  out  before 
they  become  issues  either  of 
management  prerogatives  or 
union  standards. 

An  outline  of  the  Newspaper 
Formula  was  given  by  Douglas 
Taylor,  of  J.  P.  McKinney  & 
Son,  at  an  advertising  forum. 
He  explained  that  the  Formula 


Paris  Post  Quits  | 

The  Paris  Post,  published  by 
the  owners  of  the  New  York 
Post,  suspended  publication 
Ian.  25  because  of  a  strike  of 
pressmen.  Decrease  of  U.  S. 
soldiers  in  Europe  and  scarcity 
of  Americon  civilians  there 
”Ior  at  least  another  year," 
were  given  by  T.  O.  Thackrey, 
editor.  New  York  Post,  os  rea¬ 
sons  for  suspension  "rather 
than  lower  the  quality  of  the 
newspaper.”  The  European 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  is  not  being  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Paris  because  oi 
the  strike.  John  O'Reilly.  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  correspondent,  re¬ 
ports  from  that  city,  but  the 
union  has  agreed  to  print  cop¬ 
ies  lor  the  American  soldiers 
on  the  continent. 


had  been  devised  as  one  method 
of  showing  a  national  advertiser 
how  he  needs  papers  of  less 
than  50,000  circulation  to  reach 
major  markets. 

Taylor  urged  the  publishers  to 
ask  their  special  representatives 
what  each  is  doing  in  the  way 
of  presenting  the  newspaper 
stories  prepared  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  association. 

“In  some  cases,”  Taylor  said, 
■you  may  want  to  give  your  rep¬ 
resentative  a  kick  in  the  pants. 
Then  again,  you  may  find  out 
you  are  not  paying  him  enough 
to  maintain  an  adequate  staff 
to  make  the  proper  sale.s  presen¬ 
tation.” 

He  added  that  so  many  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  had  re¬ 
quested  copies  of  the  Formula 
worksheets  that  the  McKinney 
office  has  been  able  to  cut  the 
cost  of  preparing  them  from 
$89.00  a  sheet  to  $22.00. 

Milton  R.  Miller,  Batavia  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  said  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  .a  magic  formula  which  pre-  I 
vails  in  the  relationship  between 
mechanical  costs  and  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue.  Going  back  over  ^ 
his  books  for  a  long  period. 
Miller  said  he  has  found  that 
the  rate  of  mechanical  costs  to 
advertising  intake  remains  al¬ 
most  constant  at  21':;  .  He  said 
some  fellow-publishers  have 
done  similar  figuring  and  come 
to  the  same  result. 

“It  is  mystifying,”  Miller  said, 
but  it’s  also  something  to  con¬ 
sider  when  publishers  start  to 
think  about  boosting  advertis¬ 
ing  rates.  They  had  better 
check  their  books  and  get  the 
percentage  figures  worked  out 
before  approaching  advertisers 
with  their  story. 

■'I  think  they  will  find  that 
the  ad  rate  boost  neces.sary  to 
meet  inflated  costs  won’t  have 
to  be  as  great  as  anticipated.” 

Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
closed  the  publishers’  conven¬ 
tion  with  a  discussion  of  world 
freedom  of  the  press. 

( Excerpts  from  his  talk  are 
published  on  P.  13  of  this  edi-  ^ 
tion. — Ed.  )  : 
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G.  A.  Mellen,  72, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Executive,  Dies 

Lawrence,  Mass. — George  Al" 
fred  Mellen,  72,  treasurer  of  the 
Eagle-Tribune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  Daily  Eagle  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune,  of  which  he  was 
also  managing  editor,  died  Jan. 
26  at  his  home  here. 

He  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
Hildreth  and  Rogers  company, 
owners  and  operators  of  Radio 
Station  WLAW  of  Lawrence. 

He  was  born  in  Lawrence,  on 
April  11,  1874,  and  graduated 
from  Lawrence  High  School  in 
1893.  He  received  his  degree 
from  Brown  University,  and 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  was  employed  by  the  Sprinn- 
field  (Mass.)  Dnion.  Later  he 
became  editor  of  the  Lawrence 
Daily  Eagle,  and  after  several 
years  assumed  duties  as  man. 
ager  of  the  Norwich  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Sun  and  Weekly  Tele¬ 
graph. 

He  returned  to  Lawrence  in 
1906,  to  become  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Eagle  and  Tribune, 
and  in  1909  when  the  news¬ 
papers  were  incorporated,  he 
was  named  secretary  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  He  continued  in  that 
capacity  until  1942  when,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Alexander 

H.  Rogers,  publisher,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  latter  as  treasurer 
of  the  Eagle-Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
two  newspapers,  the  Hildreth 
and  Rogers  company,  owners 
and  operators  of  WLAW,  and 
the  Eagle-Tribune  Realty  com¬ 
pany. 

Obituary 

LAWRENCE  P.  STANTON,  66, 

associate  editor  of  the  Beverly 
(Mass.)  Times,  died  Jan.  29. 

Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  80,  for¬ 
mer  ITU  president  and  public 
printer  in  the  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office  under  Presidents 
Taft  and  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
died  Jan.  26  in  Neptune,  N.  J. 

Arthur  L.  Tubbs,  78,  retired 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  music 
critic  of  nearly  40  years’  service, 
died  Jan.  28. 

W.  J.  McCormack,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C. )  Record,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Jan.  17. 

Brice  Steele  Reynolds,  64, 
former  business  manager,  Am¬ 
sterdam  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel,  died 
Jan.  26  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

John  Minar,  63,  INS  writer 
for  the  last  15  years,  died  in 
Chicago  Jan.  23. 

Albert  Moore,  70,  city  editor 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  for  20  years 
prior  to  his  retirement  in  1920, 
died  Jan.  13.  . 

Hubert  Galbraith  Clark,  56, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Williamson  (Va. )  News,  died 
Jan.  21  after  a  year’s  illness. 
He  started  hus  career  on  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Ledger. 

Judd  J.  Robbins,  veteran  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Pontiac  ( Mich. ) 


Press,  was  killed  Jan.  19  when 
his  car  and  a  truck  collided. 

Cleveland  J.  McDermott,  54, 
production  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  died  Jan. 
22  after  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
He  joined  the  Examiner  20  years 
ago. 

Edward  M.  Kingsbury,  91,  a 
former  editorial  writer  of  the 
New  York  Times  who  retired 
in  1944,  died  Jan.  28  at  Cranford, 
N.  J. 

August  H.  Domedion,  59,  for¬ 
mer  local  advertising  manager 
of  the  Buffalo  ( N.  Y. )  Courier- 
Express,  died  Jan.  19.  In  recent 
years  he  had  his  own  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

Harold  Scott  LaPolt,  47, 
news  editor  of  Business  Week, 
died  Jan.  23  in  New  York  City. 
From  1935  to  1944  he  was  news 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

Edgar  F.  Medary,  79,  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  press  correspond¬ 
ents  who  covered  the  Rosebud 
Uprising  of  the  Sioux  Indians 
in  South  Dakota  1890-91,  died 
Jan.  20.  He  and  his  father, 
T.  C.  Medary  published  the  Wau- 
kon  (la.)  Democrat. 

Sam  E.  Conner,  72,  political 
writer  for  the  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Journal,  died  Jan.  17. 

Howard  M.  Donovan,  63,  for 
years  partner  in  the  Donovan  & 
Armstrong  advertising  agency, 
Philadelphia,  died  Jan.  18. 

Lawrence  R.  Goshorn,  70, 
former  publisher  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  (Cal.)  News,  died  Jan.  17. 

Capt.  Charles  A.  Bullock, 
DCM,  68,  a  director  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montre¬ 
al,  and  for  many  years  its  as¬ 
sistant  secretary-treasurer,  died 
Jan.  19  in  Lachine,  Que. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 

HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — .90  per  line 
2  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  5  words,  one  line. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CAPABLE  HANDUNO,  buyinx.  sell- 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville.  Alieh. 
MAY  BBOTHBBS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Kstablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  information  on  daily 
newspaper  properties.  W  H.  Glover 

Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. _ 

•k  k  We  are  interested  in  li'^ting  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga- 
xine  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5, 
Calif. _ 

_ Newspapors  for  Sola _ 

FOX7B  WEEKLIES  and  plant  grossing 
$20,000  to  $40,000.  Plant  value  $25.- 
000.  47  miles  out  on  Long  Island. 

Established  1887.  Would  like  to  grad¬ 
ually  sell  out.  continuing  to  write  and 
assist  with  expansion  program  for 
three  more  papers  and  picture  month- 
ly.  Box  3635.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
BHCHIOAN  WEEKLY,  a  dandy  I  Fine 
field,  equipment.  ’45  net  $8,100 
$15,000  down.  Write  fully,  please. 
Dial  Agency.  2332  Park.  Detroit  1. 
Mich. 


Newspapers  Waated 

AFTEBNOON  UAiLY  in  thriving  city 
wanted.  Will  make  $10U,UU0  initial 
down  payment.  Particulars.  Box 

3578.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EX-ABMY  CAPTAIN,  college  grad¬ 
uate,  majored  in  journalism,  would 
like  to  purchase  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  Mass.,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  or 
Vermont.  Would  consider  part  interest 
with  option  to  purchase  balance  later. 
Writer  of  several  books,  editorial  and 
feature  newspaper  articles.  Publicity 
writer  for  high  state  and  federal  poli¬ 
ticians.  Box  3589.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 
WILL  BUY  OB  INVEST  in  good 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  South.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  3654,  Editor  k 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  WEEKLY  imblisher.  34.  wants 
all  or  control  daily  Virginia.  North 
Oarolina  or  Maryland.  Have  $40,000 
cash.  George  Clanton,  Tappaliannock, 
Va 

Mechanical  Equipmeat  For  Sale 
64  PAGE  GOSS  OCTUPLE 
4  Units— double  folder,  23  9/16  ent- 
off,  AC  drive,  will  do  color. 

48  PAGE  HOE  SEXTUPLE 
21 H  cut-oflf,  double  folder.  DC  drive, 
color  cylinder,  complete  stereo. 

24  Page  Hoe  Double  Supplement 
Long  cut-off,  AC  ilrive,  complete  stereo 
including  turtles  and  chases. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

5.52  E.  Main  St. _ Rncliester  4.  N.  Y. 

48^PAGEHOE"WEB~n7  wspaper  Pre«8. 
23  9/16"  cut-off.  Consi'-ts  of  three  16- 
pg.  units,  semi-arch  type,  with  doable 
folder.  Also  good  for  tabloid  work. 
Offered  with  or  without  stereo,  equip¬ 
ment.  Ready  for  shipment  or  inspec¬ 
tion  Middle  West.  Thomas  VV.  Hail 
Co..  120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 
GOSS  4  Unit  press,  fine  cond'tion. 
Goodrich  rollers.  AC  motor  drive. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Logan,  West  Vir- 

gip'S. _  _ _ _ 

Mechanical  Egnipmeut  Wan'ed 
LINOTYTE  MATRIX  Cabinet,  part 
No.  X-1587,  ten  slanting  draws,  top 
suitable  for  operator’s  copy.  Times, 

Cobleslill.  X ._V: _ 

NEWSPAPER  and  Magazine  Rotary 
Presses.  With  or  without  stereo,  AC 
or  DC  drives  For  immediate  or  future 
removal.  Your  equipment  offered  in 
confidence  to  interested  parties  only. 
Primarily  for  export. 

BEN  SHUT  MAN 

5.52  E.  Main  St.  Rodi-Mer  4.  N.  Y. 
METROPOLITAN  'SIZE  newspaper 
page  mat  roller.  Router  of  23  9/16 
inches  cut  off. 

A.  P  CROUZE 
108  East  38th  Street 

_ New  York  C’tv  16 _ 

SOMEONE  getting  a  new  maeh’ne 
should  want  to  sell  ns  either  a  Model 
(’  Interlype  or  Model  8  nr  I.inotvpe. 
Will  pav  cash  if  in  good  enrdifion. 
Write  Box  3633.  Fd^ter  &  Pnhl-‘.sher. 

WANTED 

Ooss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13-%  inch  pr’ntiu”’  diameter — 
2  m  in'-h  ent-off  or  deek  for  same. 
O've  fnll  details  and  prices.  Box 

1042,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANT  16  TO  24  page  press  with  at 
Ie.ist  one  enlor  and  complete  Stereo 
equipment.  Must  be  in  best  condiion. 
■‘lend  priee  end  complete  details.  W 
O.  Strond.  The  .Toiirnsl.  Tnnelo,  Miss. 
WTSH  to  pnrcha'e  St-reotype  chase 
for  Goss  2  piste  wide.  Press.  23  9 '16" 
cotoff,  t?"  column.  8  co’nmna  12  ems 
wide,  T-'mes  .Tnnrnsl,  Vineland  V,  ,1. 
WANTED — Two  Corners  for  six  wire 
rnfler-Hammer  Conveyor.  Box  3511. 

FdGor  k  Pnklisker.  _ 

MACH  iNTSTS  —  Dismsnfl-ne.  moving, 
nasemhling  entire  newsnaner  plsnts.  re¬ 
pairs  ma*ntnn«*,ee  se*-rt„n  wn*!onn-t8«_ 

PRIVTFFS  MArHINlSTS  CO. 

■3.5  Rose  Street.  New  York  7.  N  T. 

H  el  p — Adainitlra  ri  ve — Executive 

RETIRINO  WEEKLY  EDITOR 
Wanted  who  will  train  enthusiast  with 
i-ollege.  5  years  bn-^lneas,  3  years 
Navy,  no  news  experience,  with  view 
to  possible  sale  of  paper  in  year’s 
time.  Living  wage  in  the  interim, 
please.  New  Enriand  or  M'ddle  *t- 
lantic  States  preferred.  R.  V.  Whit- 
beck.  One  Corell  Road.  Searsdale. 
\cw  York 
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Help  Wanted — AdvertitiBg _ 

OLASSll’iEU  AUV^XiikuiG 
Eaatern  daily  is  leeking  man  who 
through  experieueo  goineu  in  years  of 
selling  or  from  Supervisory  position 
in  Classified  Advertising  feels  quali¬ 
fied  to  'assume  respouaipility  of  As¬ 
sistant  to  C.A.M  This  is  a  one-paper 
city  where  Ciassified's  importauce  i' 
appreciated  by  management.  Good 
caance  for  advancement.  Uur  staff 
knows  of  this  Adv.  Write  stating 
starting  salary  desired,  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  No  references 
will  be  investigated  without  appli 
cant’s  permission.  Box  3600,  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Salesman  for  progressive  daily  near 
New  York  City.  Man  willing  to  move 
to  new  locution  desired.  Profitable 
arrangement  assured  through  Btead> 
advancement  for  man  who  can  sell  and 
is  willing  to  prove  it.  Write  stating 
age,  experience  and  salary  require 
meats.  Box  3539,  editor  &  Publisher 

k  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
20  years’  experience,  all  phases  in 
eluding  accounts,  credit;  excellent 
record,  large,  small  staffs;  present 
employer  9  years.  Prefer  50.000  to 
100,000  paper.  East.  Box  3626,  Edi 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  full.^ 
experienced,  to  handle  our  major  ac 
counts  and  build  linage.  Preferahb 
over  30  years  of  age  and  has  good 
references  and  sound  newspaper  back 
ground.  An  important  opening  on  thb 
staff  8.s8ures  permanent  well  paid 
berth  on  New  York  State  6-day  eve 
ning  unopposed  paper  in  5O,OO0  mar 
ket.  Fine  plant,  ideal  city  and  sur 
roundings.  This  is  enviable  position 
for  right  man.  Write  fully,  age.  fam 
ily,  salary  requirementa,  experience, 
references  and  phone  number.  Box 

3653,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING.  Experienced  man 
wanted.  Most  be  able  to  lay  out  and 
sell  copy.  Permanent  job.  Progressive 
daily.  When  appbing  give  previous 
experience  and  enclose  late  snapshot 
of  yourself.  The  Danville  Register, 

Danville.  Virginia _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN,  38.  married, 
two  children,  10  years  on  present  job 
largo  paper.  18  vears'  experience 
local,  national,  classified,  wants  change 
to  progressive  small  daily  _  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Missouri.  Qualify  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  but  consider  staff 
job.  Box  3617,  Editor  k  PiiMisher 
M’CHTGAN  and  OHIO  bny  acres  of 
advertising  space.  Does  your  puhlica 
tion  got  its  share?  An  alert  REPRK 
SENTATIVE  for  exclusive  and  spe 
cialized  presentations  plus  aggressive 
follow-up  in  H-is  idea  will  he  pro 
ductive  and  profitable.  Box  3651,  Edi 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  FLIGHT  Advertising  Manager 
30.  available  immediatolv.  Dally  5.000 
20.000  circulation.  Layout,  promo 
tion.  merchandising.  High  character 
proven  record,  top  references,  real 
producer,  permanency.  Prefer  South. 
Write  or  wire  P.  O.  Box  93.  Cairo. 
Illinois. _ _ 

AD'VEBTISINO  MANAGER 
Experienced  newspaper;  open  for  ini 
mediate  connect'nn  d«"  to  returned 
Veteran  taking  desk.  Box  8645,  Edi¬ 
tor  »•  p.iMUVer 

WORKING  ADVERTISING 
Manager  wanted  for  T-dav  paper;  one 
who  is  promotional  minded,  can  lay 
out  and  sell  advertising.  An  est.ah 
lished  paper  with  good  elientele  in 
Northwest  U.8  will  nay  $60  week  to 
start;  city  under  15,000  nop.  Give 
complete  data  on  yonrself.  Real  oppor- 
tiinity.  Box  3630.  Kditor  A  Pnhlisher. 

$4,000  FEB  ANNUM 
Advertising  manager  on  chain  of 
weekly  newspapers,  one  who  is  a  real 
salesman  himself  and  who  can  manage 
a  staff.  $4,000  salarv  with  bonus  ar- 
rri<,rrrnent  for  a  crackertseV  producer 
Write  experience.  reference  and 
photo  Po-  3606  Fd=*or  A  P'lhlirher 

_ Help  W—ted — CirealitioB _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Catholic  Magstine,  New  York  area, 
wants  man  with  experience  for  mail 
promotion,  schooh.  and  other  means 
of  securing  circulation.  Good  salary 
to  right  man.  Write  giving  ewperlenee 
and  onalifiratlona.  Box  8537,  Editor 
k  Pnhlisher.  _ 
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KEAl.  MAN  WANTED 
Aniwar  to  prayer  tor  ex-terviceiuun- 
newtpapermsn :  Firit-rlaRS  reporter- 
editor  wanted  tor  65-jrr.  old  daily 
actively  run  by  ex-foreign  correRpond- 
ent.  which  haa  jumped  from  4  to  8.000 
ABC  aipce  1042  and  won  top  nat’l 
honori  in  acrap.  leonda,  parkland-hons- 
ing;  city  haa  8  Army-Nary  E’a,  most 
per  cap  in  V  S.,  and  still  a  no-strike 
record.  Swimming,  boating,  fishing, 
hunting  ‘in  yr  backyard.’  Here  is 
real  pay  in  a  real  town,  at  w*ork  you 
can  respect.  Second. raters,  however, 
stay  away  I  News  of  the  Tonawandas, 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


COPT  EDITOR 


Permanent  poaitiorr  on  one  of 
Connecticut's  largest  dailies  with 
good  opportunity  for  advsneement 
now  open  as  n  result  of  staff  en- 
isrgement.  Kxperienee.  accuracy 
and  background  are  essential  for 
this  well  paid  position.  New  Eng¬ 
land  background  and  war  Vet 
preferred.  Write  folly  giving  ali 
details  in  first  letter  including 
salary  expected  Definitely  not 
interested  In  beginners  or  juniors 
Write  Bo*  S-SSO.  E.litor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY-READER-— Oood  job.  top  pav 
for  fully  experienced  top  noteh  desk 
man.  Day  work.  Middle  west.  Pref. 
erenee  given  to  single  man  because  of 
housing  shortage.  Bo*  S.S61.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

REPORT KK  —We  have  an  opening  for 
"  '•"O  niislifv 

as  a  W  RITKR.  Rend  samples  of  signed 
•arilcles.  educational  background,  sal- 
n’’^'  SV..  paper.  Ronthern  N.  E. 

Bo*  3387.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Oood  man  with  real 
nose  for  News  Oood  town.  Oood 
Berkley.  W.  Va. 


pay.  Poat-Herald 


MANAOINO  EDITOR  and  reports 
wanted  Rorkland  County  Messengei 
Haverstraw.  N.  T 


COMBINATION  reporter  and  photf 
rapher  who  knows  or  can  learn  quick 
how  to  handle  .Speed  Oraphic.  al 
know  or  learn  darkroom  operatic 
bxtenaive  experience  not  essential 
yon  know  little.  »-iIling  to  learn  nio, 
«rit»  news  editor.  Niles.  Mich  Dai 


Help  Wagted — Editorial 

^  EDITOR 

For  outstanding  Southern  California 
twice-weekly  paper.  Permanent  job 
on  successful,  independent,  growing, 
home-owned  paper  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia's  finest  small  town.  Small  but 
attractive  modern  home  available  for 
rent  with  job.  Should  be  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  weekly  operation, 
though  job  will  be  newsgathering  and 
editorial. 

Must  be  good  newsgatherer,  good 
writer,  good  at  layout,  able  to  work 
together  with  small,  congenial  organ¬ 
isation,  and  able  to  inspire  the  best  in 
subordinates.  Give  personal  statistics 
and  history,  job  experience  and  past 
earnings,  submit  examples  of  past 
work,  also  some  expression  of  personal 
views  on  some  social,  eennomie,  or 
political  problems  you  tbink  impor¬ 
tant.  Give  approximate  salary  range 
expected.  Recommendations,  college 
degree  required.  Box  3302.  Editor  ft 
pnblisber. 


WE  HAVE  AN  OPEKINO 
For  an  editor  of  a  Mountain  States 
daily  newspaper.  The  type  of  man 
we  want  is  one  who  is  able  to  invest 
$10,000.00.  We  also  have  an  opening 
for  a  business  manager  on  the  same 
basis  on  a  daily  whieb  we  expect  to 
purchase  in  the  next  few  months.  Do 
rot  answer  either  of  these  positions 
unless  you  would  care  to  invest  in  a 
sound,  money-making  newspaper  and 
work  hard  for  a  normal  salary  with 
an  opportunity  for  increased  salary 
and  dividends  based  on  hard  work. 
Box  3434.  Editor  ft-  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  OB  WOMAN 
One  capable  of  handling  AP  wire  and 
handling  operation  of  small  afternoon 
daily  in  thriving  Nouthern  community. 
Must  be  thoroughly  experienced,  re¬ 
liable  and  not  afraid  of  honest  work. 
Please  send  recent  photo  and  state 
lowest  starting  salary.  Wants  Protes- 
tan,  Ronhemer,  bew-een  25  and  85 
years  of  age.  Southwest  Timet,  Pn- 
laski,  Va. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  City  Desk  and  Copy  Desk  men 
on  progressive  morning  new-spaper  in 
Southern  city  having  excellent  post¬ 
war  prospects.  Write  Box  3632.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Scientific  oi 

Medical  subject  matter,  for  Nations 
Health  organization.  New  York  City 
>  rite  fnilT,  AtAtini;  bnrkirroiitid 

etc.  Box  35.56,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITORSHIP 
'•pen  on  midwest  MORNING  news 
paper  in  city  of  more  than  200.000 
population.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  and  keen  intcrent  in  nil 
sports  including  every  phase  of  out¬ 
doors  sport  activities.  Also  must 

nave  good  personalitv.  write  con¬ 
cisely  and  simply,  and  be  able  to  speak 
in  public  on  aparts  topics.  College 
education  preferred  Box  3305,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  i.s  looking  for 
a  top  notch  Sports  Editor.  Morning 
and  Sunday  operation.  Round  staff, 
cooperative  management,  great  op- 
portnnjty.  Rend  full  particulars  to 
Managing  Editor.  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
Milwaukee  1.  Wisconsin. 


STATE  EDITOR  WANTED 

Permanent,  well-paid  job  as  state- 
town  editor  on  evening  New  England 
daily  open  to  steady,  experienced,  re¬ 
liable  applicant.  No  beginnera.  float¬ 
ers  or  perabna  not  especially  Inter¬ 
ested  in  town  copy.  References,  rec¬ 
ord.  salary  requirements  In  first  letter. 
Ideal  spot  for  experienced  middle- 
aged  man  who  likes  small  city  life. 
Box  8520.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


BDXTORIAlt  ASSISTANT  —  Report  •w 
(young  woman)  on  large  New  Jersey 
weekly  liewapapor.  Give  tackground 
all  details.  Write  Bo*  3648,  Editor  ft 
Publish»r 


PART-TIBIE  trade  correspondents 
needed  in  following  cities:  Columbus, 
Ohio:  Indianapolis.  Rt.  Louis,  Fargo. 
Rioux  City.  Des  Moines.  Denver.  Dal¬ 
las.  Atlanta.  Los  Angeles.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Portland.  Write  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.  Implement  ft  Tractor.  Kansas  City 
6.  Mo. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
In  charge  of  makeup  for  progressive 
eastern  daily,  city  more  than  100.000; 
morning  edition  30.000  circulation, 
three  wire  services.  Give  full  details 
on  capabilities,  ambitions  and  salary 
expected  in  first  letter.  Ideal  post  for 
family  man  who  w-ants  security  and 
settle  down.  Box  3.594.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher 


SUBURBAN  EDITOR 
Oood  copyreader  and  makeup  man  to 
take  full  charge  of  suburban  edition 
of  eastern  daily  newspaper.  Night 
work,  permanent  job  at  Guild  scale  or 
above.  If  you  know  something  about 
farmers  and  amall  towns,  so  much  the 
better.  Fine  low  living  cost  city  in 
which  to  live.  Want  a  real  editor  who 
ran  direct  coverage.  Box  3463,  Editor 
.ft  Publisher. 


WOBCEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR 
Prefer  mature  woman  who  can  write 
local  food,  fashions,  etc.,  and  handle 
syndicated  matter.  Should  know  make¬ 
up.  Oood  salary,  exceptionally  low 
living  costs  and  most  beautiful  city 
on  Lake  Erie.  Write  full  details,  age. 
references,  salary  requirements,  etc., 
to  Ken  Toolll,  Go-Publisher.  Dispatch- 
Herald,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 


Help  Wanted — Promo tion 


ASSISTANT 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Well  known  newspaper  in  the 
"over  100,000"  class,  published 
near  New  York,  is  expanding  it- 
Promotion  Department  and  seeks 
an  able  and  experienced  man  to 
take  charge  of  Editorial  and  Cir¬ 
culation  promotion,  including  the 
planning  and  staging  of  public 
events. 

This  is  a  shirt  sleeve  job  without 
fancy  starting  salary,  but  we  be 
lieve  it  offers  the  right  man  one 
of  the  finest  opportunities  in 
newspaper  promotion  today. 

Please  send  a  complete  outline  of 
experience  and  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  together  with  a  recent 
snap  shot  to 

Box  3.573,  Edior  ft  Piihlishi-r 


Help  Wuled — Administrstivc — 
Exccutire 


bookkeeper  wanted  for  Texas 

daily  newspaper  doing  about  $250.- 
000.00  annual  business.  This  job  will 
grow  into  a  position  as  business  man 
ager  after  3  or  4  years.  Ralary  w  ill  be 
on  a  basis  of  the  opportunity,  with 
probably  a  higher  scale  than  most 
newspapers  of  same  sixe.  In  answer¬ 
ing  give  all  details  about  vour  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  about  yourself  which  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  asking  fur 
ther  Information.  Box  3433,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


_ Help  Wanted — ^Mechanical _ 

PRINTER-OPERATOR 

All  around  good  man  w-anted  to  work 
in  shoo  of  Routh  Coast  News.  Laguna 
Beach.  California,  twice  weekly.  Must 
be  good  at  make-up.  Rmall,  congenial 
Tfnion  shop,  good  working  conditions. 
Rental  housing  available  with  job 
Bonus  over  Union  scale. 


PHOTOENGBAVER  needed,  must  be 
a  sine  etcher  that  can  print.  Good 
salary,  excellent  working  conditions. 
Submit  references.  Write  Box  3440. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


- STEREOTTPER - 

Here  is  a  REAL  OPPORTCNTTT  in 
the  Mid-West.  Steady  situation  on 
Northern  Indiana's  fastest-growing 
newspaper — a  lively,  modern  organ¬ 
ization.  Union  shop.  Write  C.  A. 
Havens.  .Tournal-Gazette,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER  WANTED 
All-around  man  who  has  worked  some 
with  Color  process.  Shop  doing  mostly 
newspaper  work  with  some  Commer¬ 
cial.  Located  in  the  South.  Box  3619. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Business  Opportimitici 


IN  IiOS  ANGELES,  aggressive,  pro¬ 
motion  minded  advertising  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  will  add  two  new  news¬ 
paper  accounts.  Will  specialize  in 
sales  and  service  to  accounts  and 
agencies  on  West  Coast.  If  you  desire 
atomic  representation  there  write  Box 
3547,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Literary  Agwicy  Service 


WRITE  ARTICLES.  $75  to  $750  paid 
by  National  Magazines.  Books,  plays, 
fiction  marketed.  Free  reading.  Berths 
Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  0.  16. 


Situations — AJminittrativq — ^Executive 
ftr  EXPERIENCED  newsman  desires 
position  Manager-Editor  small  Demo¬ 
cratic  daily.  Consider  part  interest. 
Available  March  15th.  Veteran.  Box 
3599.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Situations — Adnunistrativ^EMativt 

NEWSPAiraR  WOMAN 

38.  single.  18  years'  Classified.  Na¬ 

tional  and  business  office  experience 
on  leading  publications  90,000  and 

120,000  circulation.  Wonderful  sales 
background,  capable  secretary,  book¬ 
keeper,  creilit  manager,  manager's  as¬ 
sistant.  Proven  ability  every  phase. 
A  1  references.  Replaced  by  veteran, 
go  anywhere.  Wire,  write  or  tele¬ 

phone,  Mildred  Kinney,  900  East 

Woodin  Dallas.  Texas _ _ 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
42,  Employed.  Reeks  aftiliation  Flo¬ 

rida  paper.  Available  about  March  1st'. 
Metropolitan  New  York  and  small 
town  experience.  Capable.  Reliable. 
Assistant  to  publisher.  Business  nisns- 
ger.  Production;  Advertising  manager. 
Ready  to  do  a  good  progressive  job 
at  fair  compensation.  What  have  you! 

Box  3596,  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

ASSISTANT  to  I’libli.sher;  Mature 
(low  40s)  executive  in  secure  big- 
city  job,  I  offer  20-odd  years'  editorial, 
pnblic  relations  and  promotion  to  pab- 
lisher  awamped  by  details.  Let  me 
help  lick  your  problems  and  inject 
now  life  into  your  paper — 23.000 
circ.  and  up.  Prefer  South  or  Paeilc 
Coast.  Box  8616,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
d^IEBAL  MANAGER  —  Ruccessfal 
publisher,  38,  just  released  from  serv¬ 
ice.  Thoroughly  experienced  all  de¬ 
partments.  Reeks  opportunity  city  up 
to  75,000.  Aggressive,  diplomatic. 
Topflight  background.  Small  salary 
with  bonus.  Box  3584,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situutiout— Circi^tion _ 

~^FABLE  DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Excellent  experience.  Ability  to 
sharpshoot  for  aubscribers  in  competi¬ 
tive  field.  Age  25.  Married.  Wanti 
city  circulation  miinager.Hhip  or  dis¬ 
trict  manager.  Eastern.  Northern. 
Western  sections  of  United  States. 

Box  3614,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MAN  NOW  EMPLOYED  small  paper 
as  circulation  manager  desires  change 
to  paper  from  5,000  to  10,000  circu 
lation.  Fourteen  years'  experience  in 
building  good  solid  circulation  amt 
collecting  for  it  Box  3625,  Editor  & 

Publisher, _ 

TOP  FLIGHT  circulator  desires  con¬ 
nection  whete  results  will  insure  per 
m.-inency.  Familiar  all  phases  incluil- 
ing  promotion.  Plenty  of  drive,  capa¬ 
ble,  dependable,  highest  references. 
Box  3627.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
experienced  home  delivery.  ABC,  mail 
promotion  offict:  and  mail  room.  16  yrs. 
exp.  and  still  only  40.  Small  iind 
large  dailies.  Tnteresteil  in  magazine 
publications.  On  present  job  7  yrs. 
Married,  Knight  Templar,  member 
YMOA.  Available  30  days'  notice. 
Box  3311,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Who  is  on  his  toes  and  has  years  of 
successful  experience  Imhind  him, 
wants  permanent  Incation  on  a  paper 
that  is-  going  places.  Full  knowledge 
AVC.  Junior  Merchant  operations. 
Don't  drink,  no  financial  worries,  best 
of  references.  Now  in  West  but  w-ill 
consider  Middle  West  or  West  Coast. 
Box  3428,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Returning  Aniiy  officers  available  now. 
Age  38;  family.  17  years'  experience, 
.Seven  years  prior  to  entering  service 
was  circulation  manager  of  large  eve¬ 
ning  pnd  Sunday  newspaper.  Can  give 
excellent  referencea  from  former  em¬ 
ployers.  Interview  or  details  on  rc- 
quest.  Box  3470,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
15  years'  experience.  Home  Delivery. 
Newsstand.  Street  Rales,  5,000  to 
50.000  circulation.  Two  price  raises. 
Now  employed.  Box  3512.  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
11  years’  experience,  37  years  old; 
married.  2  boys.  Now  employed  but 
for  good  reason  desires  change.  Avail¬ 
able  30  days’  notice.  Can  furnish  best 
of  references.  Personal  interview-  can 
be  arranged.  Prefer  South  or  Middle 
West.  Box  3446,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant.  17  years’  experience  in  all  de- 
parfmeT>.ta  including  ABC  records  snd 
carrier  promotion.  Best  of  references. 
Box  36.52.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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)  SitMtiou — CircilatioB 

city  Newspaper  PubUeber 

i-  Lot  luf  take  over  your  circulation 
•  and  perhaps  your  business  office  wor¬ 
ries.  Many  year.s  of  successful  man¬ 
's  •gemeut  experience  on  large  and 
medium  sized  paper.s  qualify  me  to 
manage  your  circulation  department. 
Would  like  to  live  in  a  small  city,  in 
Midwest.  Hc.^t  references.  Available 
now.  Hox  (1598,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


SitaatioD  Waated — Advertising 


LOOKINO  FOR  SOMEONE 
To  DKVKLOP  IM>USTKIAL  and 
PUUI.IC  RELATIONS  ADVEK 
TISINGt 

Twenty  years’  successful  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  advertising  exec¬ 
utive  and  salesman  on  leading 
newspapers  and  public  and  indus¬ 
trial  relations  with  industry. 
.Seeking  permanent  connection 
with  progressive  newspaper  in 
devi'loiiing  this  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  I  know  some  of  industrial 
problems  and  write  and  sell  ideas 
to  Industry.  Indefatigable  worker. 
Available  on  thirty  days'  nntiee. 
lto\  ;t«op  Kditor  Jt  Ptiblisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 

36.  thoroughly  experienced  all  phases 
advertising,  circulation.  promotion, 
business  management.  Desires  Florida 
Rsst  Coast,  Southern  California.  .Xvail- 
able  Feb.  15th  at  $80  wk.  Write: 
.Advertiser  LB;  Perry’s  Adv.  Agcy. 
133 14  S.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Sitnationa  Wanted — Art 


ARTIST —Fifteen  yeara’  Metropolitan 
editorial  experience,  airbrush,  layout, 
etc.,  seeks  change.  Six  years  present 
position.  Box  3636,  Kditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARTIST — 12  years’  experienee  as¬ 
sistant  on  Comic  Strip.  Box  3639, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SituatioM  Wanted — Editorial 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN— Specialist  in 
woman’s  page  and  society  news,  as 
well  as  all-around  reporter.  Overseas 
retcran  with  wealth  of  experience  as 
Army  correspondent.  University  grad¬ 
uate,  several  years  pre-war  experience 
on  daily  newspaper.s  in  Fast  and  Mid 
die  West.  Prefer  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Give  complete  inforiiia- 
lion  and  maximum  salary.  Box  S.IPT, 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  SPORTS  EDITOR 

Now  employed  us  news  editor,  seeks 
return  to  sports  Held  New  York, 
Chicago.  smaller  city  experience. 
Writes  colorful,  informative  column. 
Understands  promotions  and  can  build 
'  up  your  sports  department.  Box  3393, 
1  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I 


■k  FORMERLY  AN  OFFICIAL  U.  S. 
War  photographer.  Four  (4)  years 
Army  Combat  and  Public  Relations. 
'Three  (3)  years  civilian  experienee. 
Now  seeking  a  position  with  News- 
piiper,  Syndicate,  or  publicity  field. 
W'ill  travel  anywhere.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3637,  Kditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE-  Now  employed, 
New  York,  $5,000  year.  .Seeks 
broader  field.  Twmit.v  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  all  editorial  phases,  here  and 
abroad.  Box  3395,  Kditor  &  l*ub- 
lisher. 


PRE-NAVY  SPORTS  EDITOR 

Daily.  Seeks  sports  or  editorial  posi¬ 
tion.  Prefer  Western  city  200.000. 
Available  for  interview.  College  train¬ 
ing,  references.  Box  3612.  Kditor  A 
Publisher. 


I  ★  WEIiL  ROUNDED  Newspaperman 
and  creative  writer;  oxperieneed  mag¬ 
azine  editing;  artistic  make-np;  pub¬ 
licity  executive;  labor  relations;  29 
BA.  Excellent  references.  Now  em- 
t  ployed.  Promotional  campaign  direc- 
I  tor.  Seeks  permanent  position  with 
I  wide  horizons.  Box  3624,  Kditor  A 
Pnbli.shtT. 


Sitnations  Wanted — Editorial 
REPORTER  —  Experienced  reporter. 
Spurts  and  Photo  editor,  rew-rite, 
seeks  newspaper  or  magazine  spot, 
after  four  years  with  major  Press 
Association  Will  go  anywhere.  Uo.\ 

3644,  Kditor  A  1‘iiblisher. _ 

REPORTER  -  Writer  —  travel  any¬ 
where.  25.  (ienins:  Radio  teehnieian ; 
some  experience.  Ambitions — philu- 
sopliical,  intellectnal.  Box  3646,  Kdi- 

tor  A  Publisbe r . _ 

REPORTER  —  Experienced.  Cuusider 
out-of-town  paper.  Trade  Journal. 

Periodical.  Harry  Karchmer.  5i)6 

McDona I d  Av e . .  BrookI yii,  N.  Y _ 

VETERAN,  26.  .Married,  2^4  years 
pre-army  experience  as  n-portcr,  edi 
tor  with  New  York  State  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Seeks  post  W'itli  future  any- 
where.  Box  3616,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
if  VETERAN.  Kxeelleiil  news,  Pul»- 
licity  backgruuiiil,  Wishes  .New  York 
traile  paper.  publicity  post.  Mu-' 

3642.  Etjj^r  A  Publisher. _ _  _ 

EDITOR,  Correspondent,  reporter,  '25 
years'  experience  in  United  States 
and  abroad,  duent  French,  understand 
German,  read  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Italian;  will  take  position  anywhere 
United  States  or  abroad,  magazine, 
newspaper,  publishing  house,  public 
relations,  or  liaison  man  who  can  get 
things  done.  Salary  range  $75  to  $10U 
per  week.  Special  assignments  invited. 

Box  3442,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

ABLE  EDITOR-EXECUTIVE 
seeks  wider  opportunity  after  19  years 
with  suburban,  daily  chain.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  from  “cub”  to 
editor-general  manager.  Acriistomed 
to  responsibility.  Mature  judgment. 
Successful  in  public  contact.  Now- 
employed.  Box  3545,  Editor  A  Pub 
Usher. 

AAF  VETERAN — Freelanced  oversea-s 
year.  Riisinesx  Harvard  BA  Political 
Science  seeks  Newspaper,  magazine  or 
publishing  leg  or  desk  work  Editorial 
future.  Specialty  writing  domeatie 
polities.  Box  3534,  Kditor  A  Pub- 
Usher. 

★  COPYREAi)I»7~V  oteran.  flvp  years 
experience,  desires  joh  on  morninsr 
rim.  References.  Rnx  3r>74.  Kditor 
&  Publisher.  _ 

EDITORIAIi  CUB — After  one  year  of 
combat  determined  to  earn  my  Bread 
only  with  work  T  enjoy.  Hunting 
break  in  nows  ernme  within  commntine 
distance  of  N.  Y.  C..  23.  edited  H.  S  . 
Colleare.  army  pnper.s.  Copyboy  N.  Y. 
Dnilv  Box  3.%S2.  Kditi»r  X- 

PnbliKher. 

ir  MAG^INE—  -Former  .Irniy  Piitilie 
Relations  officer,  4  ye.nrs  reiiorter,  re¬ 
write.  free-lance,  wants  Editorial  post 
on  Magazine.  .Alert,  energetic  has 
ideas  plus  initiative.  Knows  good 
copy,  ran  edit.  Fully  aware  of  todav’s 
trends  and  issues.  Box  3.')2r..  Editor 
A  Piit)lisher. 

NAVY  PRESS  officer.  30.  experien,  ed 
reporter.  Chamber  of  Cominerce  Pro¬ 
motion  director.  College  graduate 
seeking  position.  Box  3532.  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

REPORTER  -Man.  26,  single,  ambi¬ 
tions,  wants  Magazine  or  Newspaper 
job  overseas.  Three  years’  reporting 
experience.  Will  go  anywhere,  imy 
half  passage.  Now  on  one  of  the  Na 
tion’s  highest  rating  dailies.  Bo\- 
3484.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

it  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
23,  College.  Ex-Army  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  photographer  seeks  start  on 
newspaper.  Box  8555.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Experienced  newsman  wants  to  return 
to  full-time  Sparts  in  small  depart¬ 
ment  afternoon  daily.  Box  3.518,  Edi- 
t^r  A  Publisher. _  _ 

WRITER,  experienced  in  reporting,  re¬ 
write,  make-up.  Excellent  record  on 
newspapers,  national  newa  magazine. 
Conscientious,  initiative:  College.  Vet¬ 
eran.  Seeks  promising  offer;  any 
where.  Box  3,538.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANT  JOB— .Tournalism  BA;  39.  Ad 
A  public  relations  manager  hotel 
chain:  Adman,  reporter:  Advertising 
msnager  dally  39-44:  Army  public  re¬ 
lations  to  discharge  on  Feh.  6.  Ready 
then:  arrange  now.  G.  V.  Dill,  Oakes, 
N.  Dak. 
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Situations  Wantad — Editorial 
available  FEBRUARY  16 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  Managing 
Editor  or  a  man  to  wade  in  and  take 
over  a  heavy  burden  from  the  shoul 
ders  of  a  busy  publisher.  1  can  fill 
the  bill.  Kxi)ert  on  pictures,  makeup. 
Now  employed  as  new.s  editor  in  city 
of  300,000,  but  want  wider  oppor¬ 
tunities.  .Married.  42,  teetotaler. 
European  experience.  Box  359‘J.  Kdi 
lor  A  Publisher  _  _ 

I’M  inTparis  ' 

An  accredited  war  correspondent. 
The  POST  folded,  so  I  need  a  job. 
Overseas  since  1943,  Amerii-aii  Field 
.Service.  With  Paris  POST  for  a  year. 
Speak  duent  French.  .Spanish,  some 
Italian.  Age  ‘26.  college  grad,  i-ner- 
getic,  seasoned.  Ready  and  able  to  go 
anywhere  in  Europe.  Good  features, 
newa,  political  coverage.  Can  be 
reached  by  cable  or  letter  via  Box 

3650.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

CAPABLE  Experienced  Copyreader  de¬ 
sires  position  at  once.  Must  give  up 
present  job  for  serviceman.  College 
and  university  graduate.  Also  firsi- 
clnas  reporter  snd  ad  man.  Wire  3002 

Ola  Avenue.  Tampa.  Florida. _ 

COPY  READER — Ten  years  editing 
Cable  and  Telegraph  news  on  New 
York  City  daily  ;  Army  officer  5  years. 
$40  week.  William  Greenberg.  Ma 
niaroneek.  New  York. _ _ _ 

“DESKMAN.”  sound  experience,  tele 
graph,  city  desks;  reporting,  rewrite, 
photography,  small,  medium  dailies 
and  wire  service;  now  employed  as 
city  ed.  seeks  permnnenry  and  pleas 
ant  working  conditions;  college  rdiica 
tioii.  family  man:  available  brief  no¬ 
tice:  prefer  west  but  consider  iinv 
where  if  bona  fide  offer.  Box  3620, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

if  editor,  editorial  writer 

Former  naval  lieuttmant.  prewar  editor 
of  prospering  weekly.  Eight  years' 
executive  editorial  experienee.  inelnd 
ing  all  mechanieal  aspects.  Pri/.o 
winning  editorialist:  personable;  ef 
feetive  piiblie  speaker.  Married.  33. 
seeking  career-size  job  in  any  size 
eommiiiiity.  Soundest  references.  Box 
3611.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — Ex-printer  capable  of  im 
proving  product,  creating  reader  ap- 
tieal.  would  inve.st  small  amount  in 
weekly  for  working  interest.  .State  re 
quirements;  send  copy  paper.  Box 
:I628.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PROMOTION 

Now  employed.  Daily,  seeks  geographie 
change.  Record  resnlls.  Nationally 
known  creative  events.  Promotion 
staff  Metropolitan  Daily  or  detiart- 
menl  head  smaller  city.  Box  3643. 
Editor  A  Piihlislier. _ 

EXPERIENCED  six  years  Metropoii 
tan  daily  before  war;  rewrite,  copy 
reading,  makeup;  did  sports  eolnmn 
two  years;  during  army  service  sold 
features  to  pop  mags.  inel.  Esquire; 
want  editorial  post  with  future,  news¬ 
paper.  magazine.  public  relations. 
Married.  Box  3621,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ _ _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Thoroughly  experienced,  immediately 
available.  Box  3359,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitnations  Wanted — Mechanical 


Unusual  Opportunity  If  You  Need 
A  Composing  Room  Executive 

A  Publisher  writes: 

"Best  composing  room  foreman  I  have 
had  in  '2U  years  of  publishing  in  large 
and  small  cities.  He’s  young,  ambi¬ 
tions,  with  fine  sense  of  cost  and 
pride  of  craftsmanship.  Unusual  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  along  with  other  depart¬ 
ment  heads.”  Box  3590,  Editor  A 
Piihlislier _ _ 

COBIFOSINO  ROOM  FOREBIAN 

7  to  13  machine  plant.  Motion  mind 
ed.  economical  operation,  understands 
(irinter.-i,  Union  laws.  Circular  and 
newspaper  references.  Box  3623.  Edi- 
tnr  A  Publisher. 

OOBIPOSINO  ROOM  FOREBCAN 
40  years  old.  alert  and  progressive; 
proven  knowledge  Union  laws,  con¬ 
tracts,  personnel.  References  for  past 
25  years  gladly  furnished.  Box  3432, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Mechanical 
~it  PHO^-ENORAVERr—  ~~ 
Serviceman,  single,  28,  wants  appren 
tieeship  job  in  photo-engraving.  Pre¬ 
fers  newspaper  with  two  or  three  jonr 
neyman  plant.  Prefers  Illinois,  Mich 
igan  or  Ohio  bnt  will  go  anywhere. 
Fundameiital  knowledge  of  photo-en¬ 
graving  process.  Qualified  as  union 
newspaper  compositor.  Can  pinch  hit 
as  linotype  operator.  Will  be  able  to 
start  May  1.  Can  furnish  excellent 
references.  This  is  my  bid  for  the 
future.  Write  Johnnie  J.  Berry,  916 
Gordon  Ave.,  Madisonville,  Ky. 
COBIFOSINO  ROOBl  FOREBIAN  or 
SUPERINTENDENT— Experienced  in 
all  departments  of  daily  newspaper. 
Capable  of  strong  leadership.  Held 
present  position  16  years  as  nieeban- 
ieal  superintendent.  Married,  40  years 
of  age,  union.  Can  guarantee  a  paper 
of  good  typographical  appearance  and 
controlled  page  costs.  Position  must 
provide  good  salary  and  promise  of 
future  advancement.  Box  3450,  Kdi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 

CDMPOSiNO'ROOM  FOREMAN  ~ 
new  employed,  getting  top  results, 
wants  rhange.  No  job  too  big  or  too 
tough.  Capable  leader.  Union,  know 
all  departments.  Beat  of  references : 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  S40S,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

COBfFOSINO  BOOBf  foreman.  Union, 
8  to  14  machine  plant.  Interview. 
Best  references.  South,  Southwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  3392.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
FOREMAN  EX  FERtraOED;  Familiar 
all  phases  Composing  Room  operation; 
good  record :  refereneee.  Box  3536. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnations  W antaJ — Ptolo  iraphar 

FHOTOORAPHER,  beginning,  news 
iniper  photograi»her  desires  position, 
i’referahly  in  Southern  California. 
Consider  other  locations.  Have  newa, 
-Army,  and  frec-laiiee  nhoto  experienee. 
Complete  4x5  outfit.  Twenty-four 
vears  old.  married.  ta'O  veara  college. 
Eugene  O’Keefe.  230  Frost  Avenue. 

Roebester  8.  New  York. _ _ 

PHOTOORAPHER-REPORTER 
27.  Experienced  news,  feature  writ¬ 
ing  and  newsphotos.  Own  eamera 
equipment.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3609, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Sitnationa  Wanta4 — Pwoti— 

BUSINESSPAPER  Research  Man. 
-Nine  years’  prewar  marketing  and 
media  researeh  practice.  Industrial 
engineer  during  war  —  now  strike- 
hnnnd.  Time  to  show  you  my  record. 
Itox  3491.  Editor  A  Piililisher. 

Situations — Public  Relations _ 

THOROUGH  experienced  newspa¬ 
perman,  now  holding  re.-iponaible  posi¬ 
tion  with  jiress  association,  wants  to 
enter  public  relations  field.  Diversi¬ 
fied  liackgroiind,  but  no  floater.  Fam¬ 
ily  man.  young.  Best  of  references  to 
back  up  top  reputation.  Smooth 
writer,  editor.  No  prims  donna,  fake 
or  day-dreamer.  Anxions  to  secure 
position  of  permanency,  but  not  in  a 
riit.  Location  immaterial.  Nothing 
under  $4,500.  Box  3393,  Kditor  A 
Publisher. _  _ 

EDUCATIONAL,  with  teaching  or 
eonnselling.  by  Columbia  Journalism 
grad  and  Washington  newspaper  man 
lately  instructor  "foxhole  nniversity.” 
Exp.  ailvertising,  service  editing,  per¬ 
sonnel:  know  photography.  offset, 

radio,  msgasine  field,  research.  Single 
Veteran.  Box  3492,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Usher. _ 

EX-NAVY  OFFICER.  7  years  news, 
radio,  publicity,  now  with  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Former  City  Editor  daily. 
Top  feature  and  makeup  experienee. 
Good  exeentive.  Married.  31.  child. 
Go  anvwhere,  $5,000  minimum.  Box 
3542,  Editor  A  Publisher,  _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  experleneed.  Navy 
Veteran,  University  Oradiiste  seeks 
position  in  Pnblirity  with  Midwestern 
firm.  .Age  31.  Photogr-ipher.  6  years 
on  Dailv  press.  Excellent  references. 
Box  36^^  Editor  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN.  25.  experience  with  Press 
.Associations,  seeks  Held  where  he  ran 
use  wide  Promotional  ability.  Under¬ 
stands  foreign  field  thoroughly.  Box 
361.5,  Editor  A  Publisher 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


FOR  MANY  months  there  have 

been  rumors  of  black  markets 
in  newsprint  in  many  Central 
American  countries.  News¬ 
print  has  been  one  of  the  few 
products  admited  duty  free  to 
most  of  these  countries  and  the 
technique  has  been  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  get  all  he  could  ( often 
through  a  licensing  official  of 
local  or  national  government) 
and  sell  his  surplus  at  retail 
prices  for  other  uses.  Other 
grades  of  paper  being  difficult 
to  get  and  most  of  them  having 
a  heavy  import  duty  on  them 
there  is  always  a  market  for 
the  extra  newsprint. 

It  is  difficult  to  prove  charges 
of  black  market  in  any  com¬ 
modity  but  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
has  been  gathering  evidence  of 
such  situations  for  some  time 
and  it  can  be  revealed  that 
Cuba — Havana  in  particular — 
has  developed  a  black  market  in 
newsprint  now  flourishing  with 
prices  going  as  high  as  $500 
per  ton. 

The  strange  part  of  this  story 
is  that  it  had  its  beginnings  in  a 
time  of  plenty.  Daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Havana  are  plentiful 
— according  to  the  last  E  i  P 
Year  Book  there  were  22 — and 
they  range  from  four  page 
party  organs  to  large  and  suc¬ 
cessful  publications  of  24  to  32 
pages.  The  smaller  ones  come 
and  go. 

Newsprint  quotas  are  still  in 
effect  there  with  local  officials 
allocating  tonnage  on  the  basis 
of  publisher-offered  press  run 
figures.  Only  the  larger  papers 
have  audited  circulations  so  it 
appears  easy  to  get  a  quota. 

Apparently  Swedish  news¬ 
print  began  to  arrive  in .  Cuba 
early  last  summer.  Up  until 
that  time,  during  the  war,  all 
newsprint  came  from  Canada. 
Almost  coincidentally  with  the 
arrival  of  Swedish  shipments 


Newsprint  Notes 

CPA  allowed  an  increase  in 
inventory  from  25  to  30  daya' 
use  in  the  Eastern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  states,  from  45  to  50  days' 
use  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  states. 

Anticipated  supply  still 
holds  at  previous  estimate  of 
1,935,000  tons  for  first  six 
months. 

Newspapers  affected  by 
strikes  may  compute  inventory 
supply  on  "allowable**  rather 
than  "actual  consumption** 
rote. 

Canado  lifted  ban  on  manu¬ 
facture  of  30-pound  news¬ 
print 


Havana  newsprint  quotas  were 
expanded  giving  local  publish¬ 
ers  what  they  thought  was  a 
“comfortable  margin.” 

Most  of  them  got  a  little 
reckless  and  started  selling  to 
jobbers  what  they  thought 
would  be  surplus  stock.  Here 
again  the  demand  for  paper 
for  other  uses  becomes  import¬ 
ant  The  newsprint  went  for 
wrappers,  bags,  small  printers 
and  all  sorts  of  uses. 

And  then  trouble  struck.  A 
dock  workers’  strike  in  Havana 
and  the  longshoremen’s  tie  up 
in  New  York  cut  into  newsprint 
shipments  and  the  situation  got 
tough.  Virtually  all  the  Hav¬ 
ana  papers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  or  three  larger  ones, 
are  believed  to  have  gone  into 
the  black  market  in  varying  de¬ 
grees.  Some  of  the  more  per¬ 
manent  publications  are  still 
short  and  several  have  had  to 
suspend  temporarily.  Prensa 
Libre  and  Siempre  had  to  close 
for  several  weeks. 

Because  of  the  laxity  in  su¬ 
pervising  quotas  it  has  been 
easy  for  small  dailies  to  go  to 
weekly  publication  and  main¬ 
tain  the  same  quota.  One  daily 
that  did  this  is  reported  to  have 
sold  its  paper  to  a  large  daily 
for  25  cents  a  pound — or  $500 
per  ton.  Several  dummy  news¬ 
papers  have  allegedly  been 
started  to  obtain  quotas,  print¬ 
ing  only  enough  copies  to  send 
to  government  officials  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  their  newsprint. 

How  long  this  situation  will 
prevail  is  unknown.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  an  era  of  plenty  will  re¬ 
turn  soon  as  it  is  reported  that 
almost  every  ship  pulling  into 
Havana  these  days  has  news¬ 
print  aboard. 

Reliable  figures  in  this  coun¬ 
try  reveal  that  Canadian  mills 
shipped  12,156  tons  of  newsprint 
to  Cuba  in  11  months  of  1945. 
It  was  probably  more  than 
13,000  tons  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  From  the  U.  S.  went 
1.288  tons  in  8  months,  which 
probably  amounted  to  1800  tons 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  No  one 
knows  how  much  Cuba  re¬ 
ceived  from  Sweden. 

Approximately  15,000  tons 
isn’t  a  very  imposing  figure 
when  compared  to  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States. 
But  it  is  discouraging  to  pub¬ 
lishers  in  this  country  who  are 
crying  for  more  newsprint  for 
legitimate  uses  to  see  even  this 
small  amount  siphoned  off  in 
such  an  operation. 

The  Swedes  were  supposedly 
going  to  supply  the  newsprint 
needs  of  the  liberated  areas  of 
Europe.  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman, 
then  head  of  the  WPB  Printing 
and  Publishing  Division  when 
he  visited  Sweden  last  year  with 
his  committee,  was  told  this  was 
agreeable  to  the  Swedes  who 
allegedly  didn’t  have  enough 
newsprint  available  to  ship  to 
this  country  at  the  same  time. 


The  idea  was  that  it  would  elim¬ 
inate  “cross  hauling”  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  Canadians  from  ship¬ 
ping  to  Europe. 

Now  we  hear  pleas  from  all 
over  Europe  for  more  newsprint. 
The  French  are  particularly  vo¬ 
cal  in  this  respect.  We  hear 
that  the  Swedes  will  not  ship 
nev»?print  and  will  curtail  pulp- 
wood  shioments  to  this  country 
because  the  ceiling  price  is  not 
high  enough  and  they  can’t 
make  a  profit  on  it.  And  at  the 
same  time  we  hear  of  them  ship¬ 
ping  to  Cuba  where  they  are 
supposedly  getting  $130  a  ton. 

At  that  rate  the  Swedish 
newsprint  manufacturer  is  get¬ 
ting  544.8  Swedish  Crowns  for 
newsprint  sold  in  Cuba  as 
against  285  Swedish  Crowns  for 
any  newsprint  they  might  sell 
in  this  country  at  the  $68  per 
ton  figure. 

*  «  « 

NEW  ARMY  iRegulations  for 

public  relations  personnel  to 
guide  the  public  activities  of 
all  militarv  personnel  issued 
Jan.  10  will  be  of  interest  to 
publishers.  Article  9,  Section- b, 
states; 

“Within  the  bounds  of  secur¬ 
ity  and  pronriety  the  writing  of 
articles,  books,  and  other  related 
material  intended  for  publica¬ 
tion  and  engaging  in  public  and 
private  discussions  on  appropri. 
ate  occasions,  by  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  men,  on  topics  of  military 
or  professional  interest  or  of 
general  interest  concerning  the 
Army,  or  in  support  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  policy  of  the  United  States 
or  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense,  are  authorized  and  de¬ 
sirable.” 

That  section  in  the  old  regula¬ 
tions  of  May  24,  1945,  read  as 
follows; 

“Newspaper  and  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  will  not  be  written;  radio 
talks  will  not  be  given;  stage  or 
motion  picture  appearances  will 
not  be  made;  comics  and  car¬ 
toons  will  not  be  drawn;  and 
similar  activity  will  not  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  any  military  person¬ 
nel  located  within  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis,  for  commercial  enter¬ 
prise,  without  the  specific  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Director,  War  De¬ 
partment  Bureau  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Individuals  contemplat¬ 
ing  such  activity  on  an  occa¬ 
sional  basis,  during  free  time, 
should  consult  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  public  relations  officer  for 
guidance  and  information  on 
pertinent  War  Department  poli¬ 
cies.  When  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  venture,  the 


Newsmen  m  Mufti 

American  correspondents  ' 
will  be  disaccredited  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  in  all  liberated 
countries  in  Europe  on  Feb.  10, 
it  was  announced  this  week. 

In  Germany,  Gen.  loseoh  T. 
McNomey.  commander  of  U.  S. 
Occupation  iorces,  rescinded 
orders  forbidding  his  staii  of¬ 
ficers  to  release  news  to  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  orders,  im- 
posed  two  and  a  half  months 
ago,  provided  that  only  public 
relotions  officers  could  give 
out  news.  Correspondents  pro¬ 
tested  to  Secretary  oi  Wor 
Robert  P.  Patterson  last  week 
the  plan  was  unworkable. 

case  should  be  referred  to  the 
Director,  War  Department  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Relations.” 

«  *  « 

TOM  SHARP,  publisher  of  the 
Prichard  (Ala.)  Citizen,  pro¬ 
duced  a  stunt  for  the  Alabama 
Press  Association  recently  that 
could  effectively  be  emulated 
in  all  state  associations  that  are 
fighting  free  space  grabbers. 

Sharp  published  a  four-page 
edition  of  “Goose  Stuffing”  which 
contained  nothing  but  the  pub¬ 
licity  blurbs  received  in  mat 
form  by  his  paper  during  Decem¬ 
ber.  “Free  insides  for  a  paper 
without  guts — special  service  for 
weakly  papers,”  read  Sharp’s 
headline. 

Thirty-one  matted  publicity 
blurbs  filled  the  four-page  pa¬ 
per.  Most  of  them  were  of  the 
Hollywood  photo  type  or  the 
cartoon  technique  and  ran  as  big 
as  three  columns.  At  that.  Sharp 
says  mats  of  three  or  four  of 
the  “services”  were  not  saved 
and  many  of  them  send  more 
than  one  mat  a  month,  one  of 
them  offering  as  high  as  30  to  50. 
“Goose  Stuffing”  carries  only  one 
mat  from  each  “service”  and  It 
omits  all  mats  sent  for  the  Vic- 
tory  Loan,  Save  Fats,  Red  Cross, 
Clothing  Collection  and  any 
other  effort  that  might  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  public  service. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  tremendous 
cost  to  the  firms  indulging  in 
this  publicity  as  undoubtedly  all 
dailies  and  weeklies  are  on  the 
mailing  list. 

The  point  is  that  it  is  a  waste¬ 
ful  practice  which  most  alert 
companies  have  abandoned.  As 
Sharp  asks;  “How  can  the  firms 
that  pay  for  it  be  such  suckers.” 


A  VALENTINE  FOR  83  MILLION 

Th*  Queen  of  Hearts  may  be  a  symbol 
of  seasonal  sentiment,  but  S3  million 
poopla  in  America  actually  play  cards 
and  they  are  treat  question-askers.  Why 
not?  350  different  card  tames  are  known. 
While  The  Haskin  Information  Service, 
Washintton,  D.  C.,  doesn’t  want  to  bc- 
_  come  involved  in  ticklish  problems,  it 

can-- and  does— shuffle  the  deck  for  a 
'  treat  many  queries. 

The  Stockton  Record  (B-SS.ISO)  has  renewed  fts  contract  far  Tke 
Hmtkim  Snviet. 
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EDITOR  A  PURLISHER  for  Ftbraary  2.  1944 


Now — it’s  just  a  penny  in  a  piggy  securities  because  sound  business 

bank.  But  soon  his  piggy  will  be  management  has  made  them  a  de¬ 
full.  Then  the  pennies  will  be  taken  pendable  investment — as  dependable 

to  a  real  savings  bank.  as  electric  service  itself. 

The  bank  will  put  his  pennies  to  So,  the  little  boy  has  a  personal 
work.  Some  of  these  pennies  almost  stake  in  the  electric  power  industry, 
certainly  will  be  invested  in  electric  Practically  every  American  has — mil- 

utility  securities.  Banks  prefer  these  lions  as  direct  stockholders,  other 


millions  as  savings  bank  depositors 
and  life  insurance  owners. 

This  is  the  American  economic 
system.  It’s  called  capitalism.  It’s  a 
good  system.  It  helped  make  Amer¬ 
ica  great.  And  it  will  continue  to 
open  doors  of  opportunity  for  all 
little  boys  and  girls  with  piggy  banks. 


Hear  NELSON  EDDY  in  “THE  ELECTRIC  HOUR”  with  Robert  Armbruster's  Orchestra. 
Sundays,  4:30  P.  M.,  EST,  CBS  Network. 


Can  you 
afford  to  I 

ignore  this  ( 

$728,781,00| 

MARKET  I 


last  thirty-five  years.  As  of  December  31,  1945,  deposits  i 

the  Houston  banks  totaled  $1,007,370,120.41  (billion). | 

^  i 

A  survey,  recently  completed,  revealed  that  projc^ 
now  being  planned,  and  those  already  under  constructia 
will  within  the  next  few  years  bring  the  total  of  M 
buildings  for  Houston  well  above  a  total  of  $300,000,0001 
— a  program  that  is  probably  unmatched  by  another  city  * 
like  size.  ] 

The  Houston  Press  will  tell  your  story  to  this  recepth 
and  important  market — and  it  will  sell  your  product  tha 
for  you.  I 

CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  IGNOR 
THIS  $728,781,000.00  MARKET 


There  are,  according  to  the  latest  available  figures, 
671,214  people — 171,300  families — iii  Metropolitan 
HOUSTON  ...  an  average  of  3.8  persons  per  family. 

In  1944  they  spent  (quoting  the  May  10,  1945,  issue  of 
Sales  Management)  a  grand  total  of  $728,781,000.00  .  .  . 
and  1946,  to  all  appearances,  will  be  an  even  greater  year. 

In  grocery  and  combination  grocery  and  meat  stores 
alone,  they  spent  $84,657,000.00,  for  an  average  of  $126.13 
per  person;  or  $496.73  per  family. 

HOUSTON’S  171,300  families  each  spent  an  average  of 
$4,254.41  during  1944. 

HOUSTON  bank  deposits  have  doubled  six  times  in  the 


NAHONAl  AOVERTISMC  DtfAKtMtNT  •  230  PARK  AVBMC  •  NEW  YORK 


CHKACO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT  MEMFMS  PMUOaPHU 


